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BorlCcs - OF - THE=D AY | 


FOR AND AGAINST THE BONUS 


TRONG FORCES IN CONGRESS, we are told, are 
demanding the passage of a bonus bill before they will 
consider the Mellon plan for tax reduction, despite the 


' fact that many eminent economists, including the Secretary of 


* and a tax cut. 


- paper puts it, between a 


- irresistible appeal of Mr. 
. Mellon’s 
- pocket-book nerve of the 


‘proposed lowering of taxes, 
» Secretary Mellon has ex- 


like saying that people 


dollars for a commodity 
than one, or that they 


-day’s living.” 


the Treasury himself, assure us that we can not have both a bonus 
In fact, the choice lies, according to Senator 
Carter Glass, one of Sec- 


retary Mellon’s Demo- 

cratic predecessors,  be- 
ce 

tween lower taxes and 


no bonus, and higher taxes 
with a bonus’’—or, as one 


bonus for all the people 
and a bonus for the 
World War veterans. The 


plained, will lower. costs. 
for the ultimate consumer; 
and, as the Boston Tran- 
script remarks, ‘‘to as- 
sume that a policy of 
national tax reduction is 
unpopular is a good deal 


would rather pay two 
would sooner do two days’ 
work than one for one 

Yet even the almost 
the 


plan to 


tax-burdened and long- 


suffering American public, Washington correspondents report, 


- legislation. 


- geems unlikely to divert Congress from its program of bonus 


“In my judgment they will not succeed in Ae 


tracking the bonus by presenting a tax-reduction program,”’ 
; says one prominent Republican member of Congress; and Senator 


‘Hiram Johnson, who has entered the race for the Republican 


| Presidential nomination, declares that, regardless of its economic 
A ‘soundness or unsoundness, the Soldiers’ Adjusted Compensation 


“measure through before the tax-reduction program is gone into, ~ 


oe 


Act “constitutes a promise, a .solemn pledge, and we must 
keep the faith.” There-is fear in Washington, says a New York 
World ey Ae “that bonus advocates will get their 


_ and nobody is certain eee is ae President Coolidge will 


be forthcoming.” 
What are the oes argumen ats and apeaimnents behind this 


ie 


Is A GREAT STUNT, IF HE CAN DO IT 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


demand for the bonus which seems to have so deeply imprest 
Congress? What of the opposition to bonus legislation? And 
what of those who challenge Secretary Mellon’s statement and 
insist that it is possible for Congress simultaneously to grant 
a bonus to the ex-service man and relief to the taxpayer? 
Let us examine these three groups of opinion in the order 
named. 

The demand for a bonus 
made such an impression 
upon the last Congress, it 
will be recalled, that it 
passed an Adjusted Com- 
pensation bill which was 
later vetoed by President 
Harding because it lacked 
provision for raising the 
necessary revenue. Ac- 
cording to Senator Hiram 
Johnson, ‘‘ the responsible 
heads of the dominant 
political party, with the 
dissent of a minority, 
have for some _ years 
pledged the party” to 
this legislation, a measure 
which he describes as 
‘‘emotionally and morally 
compelling.”” This view is 
held also by many Demo- 
cratic leaders, and by 
many journals, regardless 
of their political affilia- 
tions. No papers have 
been more insistent in 
their demand for an ex- 
serviceman’s bonus than 
those owned by William — 
Randolph Hearst, whose New York American declares that the 
bonus should pass because ‘‘first, it is right, basically just, a too- 
long-defaulted debt of national honor,”’ and ‘‘second, the people 
want it.” ‘‘Hither of these reasons is alone sufficient,”’ it avers, 
and “in combination the two are unanswerable.”’ Let us recall 
the facts, continues this paper, which proceeds to do so as 
follows: 


. A 
Ny 


‘Four million of our boys were called to arms, the great ma- 
jority by selective draft. They were the pick of the land, for 
only the able-bodied were taken. 

“Tn camp they got from the Government in pay one dollar 


a day. 
“The two millions who went overseas and risked their lives 


in the trenches and on the battle-fields of France and Flanders 


received a dollar and ten cents a day. 
pAmong the ie nu romes is during the same Bens 
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however inferior to those picked for arms, received for non- 
hazardous service less than five dollars a day. 

‘Because of the labor shortage, due to war needs, many re- 
ceived, for safe and easy toil amid all the comforts of home, 
TEN OR MORE TIMES what the boys were receiving in the cootie- 
infested dugouts. 

“Now face this simple question and answer it man to man: 

‘Why should nor the dollar-ten-a-day man who risked his 


“PERISH THE THOUGHT!” 
—Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald. 


life expect some adjustment of compensation, some recognition 
of his sacrifice? 

*“When you cheeringly sent him away you promised everything. 
Nothing was too good for him as he went marching to the trenches 
where hardship and danger awaited all and many found death. 

“Now a lot of you are again asking the country to welsh.” 


Moreover, continues The American, during the war ‘‘every 
firm, corporation or trust engaged in an essential business in 
this country,’ protected by ‘‘the hazarded bodies of our dollar- 
ten soldiers,’’ was earning, often by direct Government warrant, 
twice, and in many instances quadruple, the usual profits.’ 
Would this wealth, it asks, now deny the soldier his adjusted 
compensation? ‘‘Stript of all camouflage, the fight against the 
bonus originated among those who have the money, but who 
don’t want to pay it,’ declares the Birmingham Age-Herald. 
“The singular part of the opposition to the bonus is the fact that 
it comes from corporations and bankers who have enjoyed great 
prosperity and who are best able to bear the burden of taxation,” 
remarks the Brooklyn Citizen. ‘‘ Congress will pass a bonus bill, 
and if President Coolidge vetoes the bill, Congress will pass it 
over the veto,” declares the Wichita Eagle, which dismisses the 
argument that the soldiers have already been taken care of 


‘for December 8, 1923 


under State bonus laws, with the reply that “‘if the soldiers had 


decided that they had done their full duty toward the folk back 
home when they had gone a certain distance, the Germans would 
now be masters of Paris and London.”’ 

Because ‘“‘we called them heroes when we sent them away and 
treated them like tramps when they came back,” we owe our 
ex-service men ‘‘a bonus and an apology combined,” says Amos 
Pinchot, brother of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. A fact that undoubtedly 
weighs heavily with Congress is the of- 
ficial indorsement of the bonus by the 
American Legion. The nature of the 
fight that this ex-service men’s organiza- 
tion intends to make against the Mellon 


Philadelphia North American, is indicated 
in a letter sent by John Thomas Taylor, 
of the National Legislative Committee of 
the American Legion, to Acting Chairman 
Green of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The letter says that the 
issue raised is simply this: ‘‘Shall 22,000 
millionaires, men who profited greatly 


further reduced by $85,000,000 a year; 
or shall five million soldiers and their 


them by the nation for five years?” 


ment that there can be no reduction in 
Federal taxes if the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill becomes a law as ‘‘absurd on 
the face of it,’’ this letter continues: 


‘‘According to the figures prepared by 
the Treasury Department for the Senate 
Finance Committee, the soldiers’ measure 
will cost $242,000,000 in the first three- 


than $80,000,000 a year. 

“Through his inaccurate and mis- 
leading use of figures, Mr. Mellon has 
sought to make the public believe that 
the question up for consideration is 
whether 14,000,000 citizens may have 
their income taxes reduced, or whether 
the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill 
ean be paid. But out of his own mouth 


shown that these tax reductions, which 
he scheduled for 14,000,000 taxpayers, who are not millionaires, 


can be reduced exactly as he indicates, and the adjusted com- | 


pensation bill can be paid at the same time. The real nub of 
the situation is the $85,000,000 a year which Mr. Mellon wants 
to again cut off from the income taxes of the war millionaires. 
‘“‘His purpose is, of course, apparent. He wants to again fool 
the people. He wants to get their backing, under a misappre- 
hension, for his plan to cut the big millionaires’ taxes, so he is 


forced to include the little fellow. Then, having included the — 


program, says Angus McSween in the 


out of the war, have their income taxes _ 


families be now paid the just debt owed - 


Characterizing Secretary Mellon’s state- — 


year period, or an average of slightly more 


-and his own official statements it is — 


ordinary taxpayer for once, he attempts to deceive him into 


thinking that he will not get his taxes cut if the honest and square 
thing is done by the former soldier.” ~ Pe. ee 


But it is by no means clear to what extent the American Legion - 


with its membership of about 600,000 expresses the sentiment. 
of the more than four million American veterans of the World 
War. 


pro-bonus sentiment is by no means unanimous, at least one 


Post having telegraphed Secretary Mellon its unalterable op=— 


position to the bonus as an “‘insulting gratuity.’”” There is also 
in the field the Ex-Service Men’s Anti-Bonus League, an organ- 


ization founded and directed by able-bodied veterans who served — 


in the World War, whose motto is “For the Disabled, Everything 
—For the Able-Bodied, Nothing.” This league, its literature 


Jf 


Waa" 


A 


® 


Even within the Legion, we read in the New York Times, _ 


_ who were injured, or suffered losses, should 
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informs us, ‘‘is opposed to the granting of any form of bonus to 
able-bodied ex-service men on the grounds that to serve one’s 
country in time of war is a privilege as well as a duty, and 
that to seek a material reward therefor is an act repugnant to 
the spirit of true patriotism and a violation of the fundamental 
principles of American citizenship.” 

The axiom that all good politics in government is based 
on a foundation of sound economics gives the opinion of 
leaders in industry and commerce par- 
ticular weight in a decision of so complex 
a political economic problem as the 
soldiers’ bonus and taxes. That is why 
Tue Lirerary Dicusr has sought the 
verdict of such business leaders as repre- 
sented in the following messages. George 
Eastman, of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, wires: “PF 


“I do not believe in making mercenaries 
of our patriotic boys. Everything should 
be done for the disabled; but to hand out 
a dole to the able-bodied is wrong in 
principle. It will benefit the country at 
large much more to reduce taxation.” 


Similar is the view of Eldridge R. 
Johnson, President of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, who believes that 
taxes should be reduced because “‘ present 
taxes are uneconomic,’’ and he adds: 
““A bonus is uneconomic; but veterans 


be compensated.’’ Pierre S. Du Pont, of 
K.I.Du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
declares emphatically that ‘‘we should 
not have a soldiers’ bonus,’”’ and his argu- 


ment is that: 
| «<The returned soldiers who were in 
sound condition are by their good for- 
tune the most favored class in the United 
States, having health, youth and oppor- 
tunity. The women and elderly people, 
who lost their jobs to these soldiers, other 
old people and those who suffer from 
physical and mental defects, are more 
deserving of a bonus. 

“In answer to those who claim that the 
bonus is a fair means of equalizing the small service pay of our 


' military men with tke larger pay of those who remained at home, 


4 


let the tax be levied on those men of military age who did not 
cross the water. ; 

“Tf the excuse for a soldiers’ bonus is the gratitude of a nation, 
this is ill exprest by taxing a few individuals, however well they 
may be qualified to pay. If a grateful nation must express its 
gratitude in this unbecoming manner, let the whole nation foot 
the bill by a sales tax. 

_ “Reduction in taxation will not only return diverted capital 
to business channels to the advantage of the capitalists, but, 
more important, this capital will supply much needed housing 
and commodities not now produced in quantity sufficient to 


meet demands, and which, therefore, command high prices.” 


2 


John T. Dorrance, of the Campbell Soup Company, calls 
attention to the fact that “‘the great majority of the men who 
would directly benefit by bonus legislation are of the so-called 
younger generation,” and this generation is ‘‘the one that would 
in reality benefit most by the Mellon plan of tax reduction, as the 


A a 2 ° . eye 
- “inereased commercial and industrial opportunities would many 


times offset any amount the members of this generation would 


_ receive as extra compensation.” Mr. Dorrance goes on to say: 


rc 
a 


’ 


“In my opinion, if the Federal Government carries out the 
provisions of the War Risk Insurance Act, and gives every care 
to the disabled veterans, it is fulfilling its whole duty. I believe 
that any further question of bonus is one for State consideration, 


and with this in mind, I supported the plan of granting the bonus 
to the ex-service men of my own State—New Jersey. 

“The vote in New Jersey and in New York, in my belief, sup- 
ports this view and should not be mistaken for a public expres- 
sion in favor of any Federal bonus suggestion.” 


Roy D. Chapin, of the Hudson Motor Car Company, believes 
“the passage of a Federal Bonus Bill now will come too late to 
be of any real service except to those who are dependents.” 


sunt 


HE STARTED SOMETHING 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Noted for his habit of downright utterance, Charles G. Dawes, 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, wires as follows: 


“To give a bonus to the able-bodied ex-service man for coming 
to the defense of his country in its time of need, something that 
every patriotic young man is not only willing but anxious to do, 
is unwise, from the standpoint of the soldiers themselves, and 
as an infraction of the best principles of common citizenship.” 


Turning to the anti-bonus attitude as exprest in the daily press, 
we are assured by the Newark Evening News that the proposed 
soldiers’ bonus is ‘‘a fake, an apparently generous gesture 
jnevitably taken back again by raised or continued high prices.” 

“Tf once the bonus gates be opened, what then?’ asks the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and it replies: 


“Then, or soon thereafter, will see the start of the drive for 
pensions for more than 3,000,000 veterans who will be living. 
When and where and how this will end, once started, no man may 
say. In 1914, forty-nine years after the Civil War, there were 
785,239 persons on the pension list, drawing a total of $174,171,- 
661. In 1921 pensioners numbered 547,016, and they were draw- 
ing $253,807,583. reste ; 

“The present bonus demand alone will overtop all the pen- 
sions paid veterans of the Revolution, of 1812, of the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, the Indian Wars and the war with Spain, 
over a period of 123 years! The total enrolment of men in all 
these wars was not so great as that of the recent war. 

‘“‘Once Congress begins a program of bonuses, pensions loom 


‘ 
o 


ae the prospect becomes appalling. If a bonus for able-bodied 
1 ean be shoved through, pensions for the veteran can also be 
shoved over. Once the Treasury doors are opened as they were 
fter the Civil War, pensioners will be numbered by the millions 
and the financial backbone of the nation will be smashed.” 


Estimates of the costs of the different forms of bonuses have 
run from $1,600,000,000 to more than $5,000,000,000, remarks 
the New York Times, which agrees with The Ledger that ‘‘after 
bonuses would come pensions.” The ex-service men are reminded 
by the New York World that ‘‘they are as much interested in 
financial sanity as the rest of the people.’ For, says The World: 


“The average veteran is a man still young, sound in body, and 
earning or seeking a livelihood. He has a good job; or he has 
a job not so good; or he has no job at all and is looking for one. 
If he has a good job he will lose more in taxation in the long run 
than he can hope to gain by the bonus. If he has no work at all, 
or is working for the present under conditions with which he is 
dissatisfied, his chances of doing better-are all bound up in the 
business conditions of the country; and nothing conceivable 
could do more to encourage industry and bring better times than 
the cutting down of the burden of taxation.” 


Champions of the bonus have frequently charged the United 
States with doing less for her war veterans than other and poorer 
nations. This charge seems to be disposed of by statistics com- 
piled by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. These 
figures show that our World War veterans have already received 
bonuses from the States and the nation amounting to $650,600,- 
000. To quote a summary in the New York Times: 


*“States have paid or have authorized to be paid, up to Novem- 
ber 1, 1923, bonuses to World War veterans, totaling $380,600,- 
000. The bonus paid by the Government to the veterans at the 
time of their discharge from the service aggregated $270,000,000. 
This gives a total of $650,600,000 in bonuses up to this time, or 
a sum larger than the combined bonuses paid by Great Britain 
and Franee. 

“The study by the Chamber of.Commerce also shows that 
2,348,655 of the 4,582,393 men called to the service benefited by. 
the bonuses paid or authorized by the States.” 


As to the bonuses paid by other nations, the Chamber gives 
the following figures: 


Great Britain—$275,910,446. 
France—$373,371,150. 
Canada—$147,600,000. 


Australia—$105,000,000. 
New Zealand—$18,290,650. 
Belgium—$10,592,250, 


Moreover, the New York World reminds us: 


“Hospitalization, compensation, training of disabled veterans 
have cost $500,000,000 a year, more than two billions in the 
aggregate; and not one dollar of this expenditure has been, is or 
will be grudged by any American—except dollars that have been 
wasted, or worse. President Harding estimated that ‘the dis- 
charge in full of our obligation to the diseased, disabled or 
dependent’ would in the long run ‘probably reach a total sum 
in excess of $25,000,000,000.’”’ 


Once upon a time a man went into a restaurant and ate a meal. 
When he came to the dessert he was asked whether he wanted 
pie or ice-cream. He promptly answered, “Both.” To the 
waiter, at first sorely puzzled, there came after a2 moment a 
bright idea. He invented ‘‘pie & la mode” to satisfy his patron, 
and added a new dish to the national bill-of-fare. So when some 
of our political leaders are told to choose between tax-reduction 
and the bonus, they reflect upon the strong demand from their 
constituencies for each of the two things, and they promptly 
put themselves on record as favoring both tax-reduction and the 
- bonus, and proceed to devise a tax pie & la mode which they think 
ought to tickle the palates of everybody. Among these A la 
moders are such leading Republicans as Hiram Johnson, and 
Senators Capper and Curtis of Kansas; Democrats like W. G. 
McAdoo, Senator Joe T. Robinson, and Congressman Upshaw 
of Georgia; and such prominent members of the progressive 
group in the Senate as Messrs. Howell and Norris of Nebraska, 
Senators Magnus Johnson and Shipstead of Minnesota, and 
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Senator Wheeler of Montana; and with them are the Socialist 
ex-Congressman Victor Berger, and a number of Labor leaders. 

The most definite plan for satisfying both veterans and 
taxpayers comes from W. G.McAdoo. Mr. McAdoo, in a letter 
quoted in a Washington dispatch to the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
explains that instead of the alternative plans proposed by the 
bonus bill vetoed by Mr. Harding there should be an agreement ~ 
on the cash plan which would bring the total cost down to $1,548- 
000,000. This sum could be obtained by selling fifty-year bonds, 
theninterest and sinking-fund would come to about $77,000,000, 
a year. Deduct this, says. Mr. McAdoo, “from the proposed _ 
$323,000,000 tax-reduction and we have a net reduction in taxes 
of $245,600,000, and the soldiers’ bonus will be disposed of with 
justice to the men and honor to the country.” Senator 
Robinson (Dem., Ark.) agrees with Mr. McAdoo in favoring a 
bond issue for the bonus. Senator Curtis (Rep., Kans.) sug- 
gests that the extra cost of the bonus be defrayed by a customs 
duty on luxuries. William B. Upshaw, a Democratic Congress- 
man from Georgia, suggests that we use England’s payments of 
her war debt ‘‘each year to more than meet our bonus obligation,” 
and Senator Capper (Rep., Kans.) is enamored of the same idea. 
Senator Wheeler (Dem., Mont.) thinks the bonus “‘should be 
paid out of the tremendous amount of money made by profiteers 
during the war.’”’ The New York. Daily News suggests that 
‘if the Volstead Law were modified to permit the sale of light 
wines and beer it would provide a source of internal revenue 
which could not only finance the soldiers bonus but probably 
allow the reduction of taxes at the same time even below the 
$323,000,000 proposed by Mr. Mellon.”’ In the St. Louis Post- ~ 
Dispatch we read that: 

‘Chairman Madden of the House Ap proprianteds Committee 
proposes a scheme of extended luxury taxes to pay for the bonus. 
Senator Smoot has in the background a scheme of taxes on sales 
for the bonus which he does not favor but considers inevitable. 
The more radical elements in Congress talk of reviving the excess 
profits taxes and getting at stock dividends and abolishing tax- 
exempt securities.” 

But among the editors convinced by Mr. Mellon’s arguments 
that we can not have both tax-reduction and a bonus, the favorite 
characterization of those insisting on both is ‘‘straddlers.” 
Our national financial problem can not be solved by ‘‘straddling,” 
argues the New York Tribune. As the New York Evening Post 
puts it, ‘‘a reduction which had to be measured by a micrometer 
would be just about as acceptable to the country as the ‘down- 
ward’ revision of the tariff as accomplished by the notorious 
Payne-Aldrich bill of 1909.” ‘‘The politicians who advocate 
a straddle between bonus law and tax-reduction are,’’ we are told 
in the New York World, ‘‘urging what is arithmetically impos- 
sible—unless bonus and tax-reduction are so scaled down as 
to satisfy no one, which is the usual fate of cowardly eompro- 
mises.’’ We can, we read further in this Democratic newspaper 
‘have alleged tax-reduction and a bonus, if at the same time 
new and real taxation is devised, which would not be tax-redue- : 
tion at all.” 

Treasury experts, whose opinions are summed up in Washing- 
ton dispatches to the New York Evening Post, New York Tribune 
and Baltimore Evening Sun, contend that the interest and sink- 
ing-fund on a long-term bond issue like that suggested by Mr. 
McAdoo would just about wipe out the $323,000,000 a year that : 
Mr. Mellon thinks the Government could save. No Treasury | 
official, we read in a Cleveland Plain Dealer dispatch, “be. 
lieves for a minute that even twice the McAdoo total of 
$1,548,000,000 would satisfy the ex-soldiers. They are pre- _ 
ee to show that the bonus cost will run from $3,845,659 A8I~ 

to $4,486,545,975.” And it is explained in these dispatches 
that this would mean annual interest payments of from $160,- 
000,000 a year to $200,000,000 a year with a sinking-fund 
of about $100,000,000 a year, meaning a total payment very 
close to the $323,000,000 Mr. Mellon expects to Save. 
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OKLAHOMA KINGLESS, NOT KLANLESS 


“6 K WANT NEITHER KLAN NOR. KING.” 
shouted a headline across the front page of an 
Oklahoma City newspaper, when Governor Jack 
Walton was so spectacularly fighting the Ku Klux Klan with 
armed soldiers and edicts of martial law. Now the Sha Reae 
has gone, for Governor Walton has been impeached and removed 
from office by the State legislature. So, comments the New York 
Evening World, ‘‘Oklahoma is rid of the ‘King.’ Will it rid itself 
of the Klan?” This is the question put to the lawmakers and 
’ people of Oklahoma by papers in New York, Albany, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth, New 
Orleans, and other cities. In Oklahoma the Tulsa Tribune 
calls upon the legislature to ‘‘complete the job.” The legisla- 
ture, it says, “has a duty to fulfil in passing effective laws 
against the mask and secret. political activities of the Klan or 
other organizations.”’ 

Governor Walton called the Oklahoma legislature in extra 
session to investigate the Klan. The legislature, as had been 
announced, and with popular backing shown at a special elec- 
tion, proceeded at once to impeach the Governor. According 
to the St. Paul Dispatch, public approval of the Oklahoma 
legislature’s ‘‘determination to deal with the case of Walton 
first and on its merits’’ went with “the understanding that the 
invisible Government of the Klan would follow in its turn.” 

While the Pittsburgh Post is confident that Oklahomans, 
having been freed of Walton, ‘“‘will not slacken in their battle 
‘against the extremists of the Klan,” other papers are not so sure 
about it. Their doubts, in some cases, are based on the defeat of 
two publicity bills by the Oklahoma Senate. The St. Paul Dis- 
patch is convinced that “it is the evident purpose of the 
Oklahoma Senate to lash the Klan with a feather and then 
formally license it to continue its lawlessness.’”’ Other doubts 
are raised by what actually went on during Governor Walton’s 
trial before the Oklahoma Senate. It will be remembered that 
‘twenty-two impeachment charges were presented against Gov- 
ernor Walton. He was found guilty on eleven—one, involving 
abuse of the pardoning power, by a unanimous vote. He was 
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A KLEAGLE’S FARM IN KLOKLA- 
HOMA MAY LOOK LIKE THIS 
- —Bushnell for the Central Press Association. 


LOGICAL RESULTS 


—Sykes in the Philadephia Evening Public Ledger. 


acquitted of five, and six were dismissed by the prosecution. 
Now, according to an account of the trial in the Tulsa Tribune, 
the Senate, by granting permission to the prosecution to drop 
these six charges which had to do with the Governor’s declara- 
tions of martial law, apparently ‘‘demolished one of Governor 
Walton’s chief bulwarks of defense. The executive, it is under- 
stood, had planned to call hundreds of alleged victims in the 
State through whose testimony he expected to justify his military 
régime and thus introduce the Ku Klux Klan issue.” The next 
day Governor Walton withdrew from the trial, declaring his belief 
that a fair trial was impossible. Two days later, November 19, he 
was convicted and ousted. Now the Detroit Free Press and Mil- 
waukee Journal agree in finding something suspicious in the fact 
that, in the words of the Wisconsin paper, ‘‘throughout the trial 
even the shadow of the thing that brought the Oklahoma situation 
to a head—the Ku Klux Klan—-was banished from the room.” 
Papers like the New Orleans Times-Picayune, Salt Lake Telegram, 
Buffalo Express, and the weekly Nation of New York, are convinced 
that Governor Walton did not have a fair trial. The verdict 
was a foregone conclusion, asserts the Buffalo News, adding: 


““Governor Walton is out and the Ku Klux Klan is in com- 
plete control of the governmental machinery of the State. 
The outcome of this clash of authority in Oklahoma is merely 
an incident in the general movement of the masked missionaries 
to gain complete control of the political machinery of the nation.” 


On the other hand, there are a host of daily newspapers which 
can find no evidence that the impeachment of Governor Walton 
is in any sense a Klan victory. Editors recall that the Governor 
was convicted unanimously of exceeding his pardoning powers, 
and that the other charges on which he was convicted with but 
few dissenting votes involved, as the Troy Record sums them up, 
‘“‘eorruption in office, neglect of duty, moral turpitude and gen- 
eral incompetency.’? Governor Walton, declares the Adrian 
Telegram, ‘‘was a joke, a disgrace and a peril to the State, for 
reasons unconnected with the Klan.’’ It seems to the Detroit 
News that ‘‘the unanimity of the vote in the Walton case will 
dispose of any vestige of suspicion that Ku Kluxism entered into 
his trial,’ and the Oklahoma legislature is congratulated upon a 
good day’s work by such papers as the New Orleans Ttem, Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, Dayton News, and Newark News. 


DR. COOK’S NEW USEFULNESS 
NX GOING TO JAIL, Dr. Frederick A. Cook is doing a 
eenuine service to his country, think a number of our 
editors, who agree that the most significant fact in the 
conviction of Dr. Cook, S. E. J. Cox, and eleven others by a 
Federal jury in Texas, is that it proves the Government is really 
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“IT WOULDN’T SWINDLE ANYBODY” 
Said Dr. Frederick A. Cook, of North Pole fame, but a Federal 
Judge has sentenced him to fourteen years in jail after a jury. 
found him guilty of fraudulent oil-promotion schemes. 


doing something to stamp out swindling. The value of the 
conviction is heartily acknowledged in the oil country by the 
Tulsa Tribune, which observes that ‘following on the heels of 
about a dozen others” it “will go far toward making the fake 
stock game unpopular to that despicable class of people who 
never try to earn an honest living. The place for all slickers of 
the Doe Cook type is behind the bars.”” Similarly the Beaumont 
(Tex.) Enterprise declares that while it has taken the Govern- 
ment “a quarter century to capture the oil-stock swindlers,” 
nevertheless, “by succeeding so admirably in this conspicuous 
case, the effect will be increased a thousandfold. It will hurt 
legitimate prospecting, of course, but there is too much oil any 
way, so the country can well afford to pay that price for the 
victory won at Fort Worth.” The Inland Oil Index of Caspar, 
Wyoming, declares that these convictions meet ‘with hearty 
commendation from all real oil men.”’ A little farther away from 
the Southwestern oil-fields, the Omaha Bee speaks for a host of 
dailies scattered throughout the country, in saying: 


“Tt is good for business of all kinds, and especially for the oil 
and mining business, that these harpies have been caught and 
stand in the shadow of prison doors. While investors will con- 
tinue to be wary for a long time, the clearing away of the criminal 
blockade to honest enterprise will tend to restore confidence 
and give to a legitimate business a solider foundation establish- 
ing its respectability because of its integrity.” 


Dr. Cook, it will be remembered, was convicted by the Fort 
Worth jury of using the mails to defraud, and was sentenced by 
Federal Judge John M. Killits to pay a fine of $12,000, and serve 
a prison term of fourteen years and nine months. The particular 
game that has brought Dr. Cook finally to a prison cell, after a 
sensational career, which reminds editors of Munchausen 
Cagliostro, Titus Oakes, and Ananias, is what is known i 
swindling circles as ‘‘stock reloading.” It is explained in news- 
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paper articles that Dr. Cook’s letters were so eloquent that they 
induced shareholders in defunct and profitless oil companies to 
exchange their stock certificates plus a small amount of eash for 
corresponding shares in a new merger. The cash went to the 
promoters’ pocket, while the stockholder already loaded with 
worthless stock was induced to take more. 

Of the other twelve convicted swindlers who received sentences 
involving fines and imprisonment, the most famous is Seymour 
Ernest J. Cox, who is sentenced to eight years in prison and an 
$8 000 fine, and he faces trial on other charges in a few months. 
S. E. J. Cox is spoken of by editors as the ‘arch pirate’’ of oil 
premotion. As we read in an article in the Houston Chronicle, he 
was the first oil promoter in Texas to visit the oil-fields by air- 
plane. He has figured prominently as an aviator, both in this 
country and in France. The affairs of his oil companies, we read, 
“have been aired in many Texas courts,” with receiverships, 
injunctions, charges of ‘‘improper business practises,’ and an 
acquittal in a Federal court. According to information gathered 
by the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, which furnished much evidence for the 
recent prosecution, Mr. Cox served a sentence for forgery at the 
age of fifteen in Illinois, was arrested for fraud in Michigan in 
1911, was fined for fraudulent use of the mails in 1914, has been 
connected with a number of companies which have gone out of 
business with losses to stockholders, and in his potash and oil 
promotions in Texas, 16,000 stockholders are said to have lost 
something like a total of $7,000,000. Mr. Cox was an assiduous 
writer of promotion literature and follow-up letters. A St. ~ 
Louis business man received a letter in May which began: 
‘Are you sure that you would like to own an oil-well? Are you 
absolutely certain you care to assume the responsibilities of 
becoming a millionaire?’ In September, another letter of the 
series from the Cox quarters opened thus: “If you read my last 
letter carefully, you know there are possible legitimate profits 
of 1,000 per cent. per annum in the oil business at the present 
time.’’. Much of his printed matter was of the inspirational 


A HIGH FLYER WHO LANDS IN JAIL 


8. E. J. Cox, who mixed aviation and oil-stock promotion. — 


type, telling how great wealth has been acquired by those willing 
to take a chance. One circular reprinted from oil-country papers 
—with comments in red ink—tempting headlines like “ARKAN-~ 
sas Girt Maxes $300,000 on Ort Acreage,” “Buys LAND ror 
$500; REALizES $900,000; Bia Prorrr, EH, WHAT?”, “TaRER 


less adventurer seeking wealth at - 


when he yielded to the worst 
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Men Pootep Tirtr Axx, $25, ann Sotp Our ror $250,000.”’ 
After Cox’s conviction the judge, John M. Killits, said to him, 
“You may justify the despicable business you are in, but decent 
people never will.”” But this was mild compared with what the 
judge said to Dr. Cook when pronouncing sentence: 


“So you can say nothing. You have come to the point where 
your peculiar personality fails you. The twentieth century should 
be proud of you. History gave us Ananias and Sapphira. They 
are forgotten, but we still have Dr. Cook. 

“Cook, this deal of yours is so damnably rotten that it seems to 
me your attorneys must have been 
forced to hold their handkerchiefs to- 
their noses to have represented you. 
It'stinks to high heaven. Youshould 
not be allowed to run at large. I 
know that you have your ill-gotten 
goods put away, but your wife and 
daughter should not be allowed to 
touch them. You have stolen this 
money from widows and orphans. 
You should start another company 
and distribute it back to them. 

“Cook, have you no decency at 
all? Are you not haunted at night 
by these pitiable figures? How can 
you sleep? I am not going to do 
justice in this case, for I think that 
you will get it somewhere else. 
You ought to be paraded as a prac- 
tical warning in every State where 
you have sold stock.” 


This ‘‘blistering rebuke”’ 
the trial judge seems to meet with 
the approval of the Tulsa World, 
in one of the great oil-producing 
States, and recalling Dr. Cook’s 
attempts to steal the credit for 
sealing Mt. McKinley and _ dis- 


from 


covering the North Pole, this 
Oklahoma daily speaks of the 
evidence of the trial as ‘again 


showing the deceitful, conscience- 


any price,” and concludes that 
“in the silence and dishonor of a 
felon’s cell, he surely will have 
occasion to bemoan the moment 


United Newspictures photograph 


THE STAR REPORTER 


elements of a nature that defies 
analysis.” The Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman congratulates Judge Killits on his scathing 
denunciation of Dr. Cook, and asserts that ‘the Govern- 


ment should not stop with ‘the conviction of Cook and 


his associates, but should hew down the line until every 
fraudulent oil promoter is behind the bars.” In Fort Worth, 


where Dr. Cook made his headquarters, some of the newspapers 


seem to be a little more cautious in their comment. The Star- 
Telegram observes that it was inevitable that the spectacle of 


fortunes made over night in oil should have started ‘‘the get- 


rich-quick contagion,” and ‘attracted those who were skilled 
to take advantage of such a spirit.” It insists that many pro- 
moters who failed really tried to make good, that for every oil 


~ company whose methods of operation were crooked, ‘“‘there 


were a hundred in Fort Worth who played square with their 
# 


diy partners in the oil gamble. ” Similarly The National Oil Journal 
. of Fort Worth insists that in the oil business “‘many promoters 


rd 


_ have honestly believed the impossible,’ and it holds that “‘be- 
cause of the heavy penalties assessed, the court has created 


sympathy for those who stand convicted, ” while the remarks of 


- Judge Killits strongly remind this Texas oil-trade editor ‘‘of a 


. cheap brawl in which the victor, after having knocked his oP 


_,Ponent successfully to the ‘ground, stamps the prostrate form.’ 


# -) ae - 


Harry T. Brundige, of the St. Louis Star, who bezan the 
exposé of a chain of medical diploma “‘mills.”’ 


QUACK DOCTORS BY THE THOUSAND 


HERE ARE FEW MORE DESPICABLE CRIMES, 
declares the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, than that 

f “letting loose a lot of ignorant and unscrupulous 

persons to prey upon the lives and pocketbooks of the American 
people.”” Yet out in Missouri, notes this paper, ‘‘the authorities 
recently discovered a supposed medical college which, they say, 
existed only for the sale of doctors’ diplomas, and Connecticut 
officials say they have traced a connection between this institution 


and one of their State boards of 


93 66 


medical examiners. Amore cold- 
blooded exploitation of human need 
could hardly be imagined,’ remarks 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, and Gov- 
ernor Templeton, of the State 
made famous by the manufacture 
of wooden nutmegs, agrees that the 
exposure of the “‘diploma mill” is 
“the greatest scandal in the history 
of the State.” An extraordinary 
grand jury is inquiring into condi- 
tions under which certain doctors’ 
diplomas were obtained. Mean- 
while, says a Hartford dispatch to 
the New York Times, the licenses 
of some fifty “graduates” of one of 
the ‘‘schools’’ under fire have been 
revoked by the State Department 
of Health. 

One of the men charged with 
selling fake “high-school diplomas 


dent’s path to a medical college 
diploma might be made easier, and 
now under indictment in St. Louis, 
according to a Hartford dispatch to 
the New York World, maintains 
that the ‘diploma ring’ operated 
throughout the entire country; that 
it has ‘‘turned out” in recent years 
between 15,000 and 25,000 ‘‘doc- 
tors,’ and that the only States 
free of the menace are a few with 
strict laws, like Minnesota. Many 
fakers have been able to obtain 
licenses to practise medicine, it 
is said, by having a competent physician take the examination 
for them under an assumed name. Another scheme is to buy up 
the diplomas and licenses of deceased physicians, and assume 
the name of the former owner. Harry T. Brundige, St. Louis 
Star reporter whose investigations and revelations in Kansas 
City and St. Louis are said to have brought about the 
present inquiry, claims to have had no trouble at all in becom- 
ing a full-fledged physician in three days. Where photographs 
are required on licenses for identification purposes, says another 
Hartford dispatch, unfixt prints which fade to blank white 
paper in thirty days are used, Three officials of a medical 
examining board in Connecticut, according to the statement of 
a witness now under indictment, and published in the New York 
American, furnished the ‘‘diploma mill’’ officials copies of the 
examination papers to be used on the following day. ‘‘The 
diploma sharks would then retire to a room, find answers to 
the questions, mimeograph the answers and distribute a copy 
to each candidate.” We are told in the New York World that 
fake diplomas have been issued from fifteen schools in all 
sections of the country. Special cars, says The World, ‘‘were 
used to bring recruits from St. Louis to Hartford. Four trips 
were made each year, and the candidates for doctors’ ‘shingles’ 


- 


in erder that the prospéctive-stt=——__— 
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included drug clerks, carpenters, soda dispensers, 


plumbers, automobile mechanics and traffie cops. 


barbers, 


‘““This is ghastly business,’’ is the erisp comment of the Jersey 
City Journal. “To what extent tombstones throughout the 
uted States tell the story of this hideous fraud will never be 
known,” it adds. ‘‘The particularly sinister feature of the Con- 
necticut story,” points out the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, 
“is the alleged connivance of members of the medical examining 
board with the fake medical college.’’ This, in the opinion of the 


SOMEWHERE IN CONNECTICUT 
; —Frueh in the New York World. 


New York Sun and Globe, “is as despicable and dangerous an 
abuse as unscrupulous men have been able to perpetrate.’ 
For, as the New York Evening Mail reminds us, ‘‘the abuse of 
confidence of which the fake physician is guilty, involving as it 
does not only the purse but the health—even the life—of his 
victim, is of the eruelest character.’’ To the New York Tribune 
“‘the effrontery of these quacks and their cold-bloodedness are 
beyond normal comprehension.” Continues this paper: 

“These parasites and their accomplices give pause to the 
thought that human nature is being purged of cruelty. Plain 
thuggery and crimes with special motives of enmity are not so 
sickening as the homicides of these impostors, who set up as 


physicians and surgeons knowing that they are more likely to 
kill than eure. 


“To find here and there a man so perverted as to make a pro- 
fession of malpractise is not staggering, but that an organized 
service could exist to foist fake doctors on the country would 


challenge credibility if the facts which have already come out 
did not support the charge.” 


“‘Quackery in surgery or medicine is no new thing,” notes the 
New York World, ‘“‘but these disclosures are important and dis- 
turbing in their revelation of the extent to which quackery has 
been made an organized business.”’ ‘‘The Connecticut investiga- 
tion should lead to a general inquiry,” thinks the Buffalo News. 
Moreover, believes this paper, ‘the various medical societies 
should take the initiative, for the public looks to them for 
protection against these danger- 
ous pretenders.” ‘‘This matter, 
which has become a most serious 
seandal, should be probed to 
the bottom,” agrees the Boston 
Transcript, and it adds: 


“Tt is quite manifest that the 
laws of Connecticut are decidedly 
lax in regard to the licensing of 
physicians. If they were not, 
it would have been impossible for 
the ‘diploma mill’ in Missouri, 
a State which is the seat and cen- 
ter of this business of foisting 
false ‘doctors’ on the community, 
to insinuate its ‘graduates’ into 
medical practise in the Fast 
through the agency of a Connec- 
ticut licensing board. It may 
be that the laws of more States 
than Connecticut, and including 
Massachusetts in the list, are 
too lax along this line. The pub- 
lic in every part of the Union is 
entitled to protection against the 
operations of fakirs who pretend 

~ to be doctors, when they are not, 
and who are likely at any time to 
cause untold suffering and death. 

“The State of Missouri has 
reason to be thoroughly ashamed 
of its record, now long and ghastly 
in the making of bogus physicians 
and surgeons. Connecticut cer- 
tainly does not want to incur a 
similar shame. The people of 
that State should be aroused to 
a contemplation of the discredi- 
table effects of the laxity of the 
State’s laws. It is time for Con- 
necticut to clean house. 

“The quack, to be sure, we 
shall no doubt always have with 
us. There will always be a numer-. 
ous class of sufferers who prefer — 
the charlatan. NoState canendow ~ 
its citizens with common sense. 
But the State can at least prevent 
such wholesale exploitation of the 
credulity of the ignorant as now 
prevails.” 


In the Connecticut-Missouri scandal the New York Evening — 
Posi discerns “‘a striking lesson in the propriety of setting up 
a single State examining board, and asking the medical profes- 
sion to keep an eye upon its standards. Connecticut has had 
six boards, with a resulting lack of responsibility.’ As The Post k 
goes on to explain: 


“Standards of medical education in the United States are now 
at a safe height. School after school, State board after board, 
has adopted the rule that two years’ collegiate work shall be 
required before admission to the medical course, till it is in 
general force. The American Medical Association and the 
Council on Medical Education declared in 1916 for a standard | 
of four years’ actual medical training, followed by one year in 
hospital, and this has been widely accepted. But we still have 
to guard against scoundrels who are outside the law, and against — 


representatives of various pseudo-scientifie ‘isms’ who try to 
climb over the law.” 
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RAILROADS BOOSTING PROSPERITY 


ORE THAN THREE BILLION DOLLARS have 
been spent by American railroads this year for fuel, 
materials, supplies and maintenance of equipment, 

according to their executives, and the expenditures for the coming 
year are expected again to reach this staggering total. And 
this does not include any direct expenditures for labor, but, as 
the New York Tribune explains, ‘“‘has gone to the industries of 
the country and has thus contributed to the expansion of busi- 
ness and the employment of industrial labor.’’ Moreover, 
continues this paper, “‘no greater demonstration of confidence 
in the soundness of economic conditions and the intelligence and 
good faith of the public than this could be given.’”’ In fact, 
“the general prosperity of the country is reflected in these 
figures,” agrees the Washington Star. ‘‘They mean, first of all, 
that there has been a great volume of business in the country, 
‘for the freight records constitute one of the surest indexes of 
‘business volume.’”’ Whereas weeks in which a million freight- 
ears were loaded were considered ‘‘freaks’’ previous to this year, 
for almost six months the country’s railroads have loaded freight- 
ears at this rate. From all this the New York World concludes 
that the roads are not ‘“‘going to the dogs.’’ Nor is business 
generally, points out the St. Louis Star, for ‘‘the fact that the 
‘roads are busy hauling freight is a sure sign the factories are 
busy making it. This is a good barometer of business through- 
out the nation.” As we read in the Baltimore Manufacturers’ 
Record: 


“The railroads are moving the heaviest traffic in their his- 
tory. Week after week, lately, there have been more than 
1,000,000 cars loaded with revenue-producing freight. This 
freight has been moved expeditiously, altho the companies 
have not yet received all the new equipment ordered from 
builders early in the year. Since January 1 last 40,000,000 
cars have been laden with paying business, this being an in- 
-erease of 7,000,000 cars as compared with the same period of 
last year. Furthermore, statistics have been compiled for the 
‘first eight months of this year, showing that the ton mileage 
of freight traffic in that time amounted to more than 304,000,- 
000,000 net ton miles, an increase of 3314 per cent. over the same 
period of last year. It is true that traffic last year was reduced 
by the shopmen’s and the miners’ strikes, but it was, nevertheless, 
514 per cent. greater than in 1918, when shipments were greatly 
stimulated by the war, and it was even more than 3}4 per cent. 
greater than in 1920, the previous record year for traffic.” 


But it is the proposed expenditure of $3,000,000,000 more 
‘next year, and its potential effect upon business expansion, that 
-eatches the attention of financial-writers, remarks the Baltimore 
Sun. ‘This will make business brisk,’’ predicts Arthur D. 
‘Welton, in a Chicago dispatch to the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
As a consequence, he goes on to say: 


“To-day every one is looking forward with hope and confi- 

dence. There might have been a conspiracy to force a change, 
it came so suddenly. Judge Gary caught the ball and carried it 
back to midfield with the announcement of his satisfaction with 
-eonditions and an extra dividend for United States Steel. The 
Stock Exchange caught a forward pass and gained twenty yards 
in the face of weakening bear opposition, and since then any one 
ean get through for a touchdown. 
- “he railroads have so far recovered their confidence that they 
are planning to spend more billions next year, just as if Congress 
was not going to do all kinds of fearsome things. If the message 
that comes through the air is correctly interpreted, Congress 
isn’t going to do anything fearsome at all. It isn’t the season 
for fearsome things. Radicalism thrives only on disaster, and 
. disaster is not popular. Business is going on whether any 
“number of Congressmen like it or not. 
“Considered in relation to each other and with all allowances 
made for extraneous influences, the present condition of business 
warrants the confidence of the railway executives in adopting 
such a program of large expenditure.” 
As an indication of what business in general may expect as 
“a direct result of the new railroad program, we are told by The 
“Wall Street J ournal that— 


2 


‘eurrent year. 


“Orders and prospective orders for ears, steel rails, loco- 
motives and tin plate aggregate hundreds of millions of dollars. 

“Steel-rail mills have enough business on their books to keep 
their rolls turning for the next eight months. Business on books 
of all rail companies runs close to $70,000,000. 

“American Can’s order for 6,000,000 boxes of tin plate and 
that of the Continental Can Co. for 1,500,000 boxes have a total 
value of more than $40,000,000. 

‘Actual orders and prospective orders for railroad ears total 
close to 100,000, with a value around $200,000,000. Car-building 
companies should be kept busy throughout the first half of next 
year. 

‘““Copper-consuming companies are buying good quantities 
for delivery in the first quarter of 1924. 

“Pig-iron buying last week totaled between 600,000 and 
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IT’S IN THE AIR! 


—Evans in the Columbus Dispatch. 


700,000 tons, indicating the belief of consumers that a good 
business is in prospect in the next half of next year. 

‘‘Chain-stores and mail-order houses are doing a record busi- 
ness, with every indication that this prosperity will continue. 

‘‘Labor is fully employed, and the savings of the people are 
increasing at a rapid rate. 

‘‘With 4,000,000 new automobiles produced this year, it is 
evident there will be no falling off in gasoline consumption next 

ear. 

2, ‘Automobile companies are operating at a record pace for 
this time of year, and purchases of steel and other products 
entering into the manufacture of cars mean manufacturers regard 
the outlook for 1924 as favorable. 

‘« After two years of depression, there is an improvement in the 
demand for harvester machinery. Incidentally, agricultural 
conditions show marked improvement.” 


In the opinion of the Philadelphia North American, ‘‘the 
stability of the nation’s social and business structure depends 
largely upon an adequate and properly functioning system of 
transportation.” ‘‘And without new cars and new locomotives, 
and the expenditure of huge sums for repairs,” adds the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, ‘the nation’s heavy transportation could not 


have been borne.” Furthermore, we are told: 

“Tnereased railroad expenditures for equipment have done 
mote than improve the efficiency of our national transportation 
system. They have been in part responsible for the added 
momentum imparted to the machinery of business during the 
Railroad buying has kept the steel industry 
operating at a far higher rate than would have been possible in 
the absence of such an influence, and has in this and in other 


wavs contributed to the general prosperity to a degree only less 
marked than their improved operating efficiency. 


The interdependence of our railroads and the nation’s business 


is noted by the Oshkosh Northwestern. Says this paper: 


“his rehabilitation of the railroads and the restoration of 
their prosperity have been aided, of course, by the general 
prosperity that has prevailed everywhere, and, in fact, the 
roads searcely could have prospered without this favoring in- 
fluence. The reverse also is true, however, for general prosperity 
would have been hampered and handicapped lacking efficient 
service by the transportation lines The railroads are doing well, 
and they should be left alone until they are well out of the woods. 
For any slump in railroad prosperity necessarily will have its 
effect on general business conditions.” 

This general statement is backed up with figures by the 
Washington Star: 

‘During the first nine months of this year 134,636 new freight- 
ears and 2,693 new locomotives were put into service. At the 
end of the nine months’ period a new low record of 5.46 per cent. 
for bad-order cars and 13.7 for bad-order locomotives was at- 
tained. In the same period 40,545,920 cars were loaded with rev- 
enue freight, or 18 per cent. over the corresponding period in 
1922, and 10 per cent. over 1920, the previous record year. The 
average of freight-car travel distance per day was 29.2 miles, 
which was 4.7 miles above the previous record. A goal of thirty 
miles daily had been set-and was almost reached. The average 
freight-ear carried 511 tons one mile daily, surpassing all records 
and exceeding 1922 by 31 per cent. 

‘“Transportation efficiency consists in getting the maximum 
work out of the equipment consistent with safety. The rolling 
stock of the American railroads was badly reduced in con- 
dition by the shop strike of last year,..Aa-inyrmense-number of 
both cars and locomotives weré crippled for lack of shop-work. 
The equipment was far below par. That it has been brought 
back in so stort-a time to the point of yielding record results in 
—use is a tribute to the energy and administrative efficiency of 
the railroad organizations.” 


‘“‘After being plunged into a sorry mess through government 
control during the war, it is only fair to say now that the 
railroads are again being 
managed and operated 
efficiently,’ agrees the 
Marion Star. ‘‘ Their 
rates are lower now than 
when the Government 
ran the roads,” observes 
the Los Angeles Times. 
After their return to 
private control, up to 
last August, their return 
averaged 4 per cent., 
says Julius Kruttschnitt, 
chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the 
Southern Pacific Rail- eee 
road, but this year, with cad LY, Z 
the largest freight traffic : 
on record, the return 
has been 5.41 per cent. 
However, remarks the 
Los Angeles paper, ‘‘the 
same money invested in 
tax-exempt securities 
would have yielded con- 
siderably more.”” In The 
Railway Age (New York) 
we find the case for the 
railroads, as put by the 
Southern Pacifie official, 
who at one time was 
Mr.. Harriman’s right- 
hand man: 
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OUR GREAT AMERICAN SPORT 
—Hanny in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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‘‘The business depression, which began in the summer of 1920) 
and increased in severity through the year, continued throughout 
1921. Both freight and passenger traffic fell off. The year’ 
1920 was far from normal and does not constitute a fair 
test of railroad operation under the terms of the Trans-. 
portation Act. 

“Effective July 1, 1921, a decision of the Railroad Labor 
Board, based on a lower living cost, reduced wage levels about | 
eleven per cent. The effect of this reduction upon labor costs 
to the carriers was a ‘saving estimated at $300,000,000 per year, 
only half of which was actually experienced in 1921. The year 
1921, with its profound business depression, does not constitute 
a fair test of the Transportation Act. 

“The freight traffic for 1922 showed a marked upward trend 
for the first three months, due largely to the accumulation of 
coal in storage in preparation for the coal strike, which began on 
April 1. Two nation-wide strike. , one by the hard- and soft-coal 
miners, beginning on April 1 and lasting for five and one-half 
months, the other by railroad shopmen, beginning on July 1, 
interfered with the normal flow of business. Thus, 1922 can not 
be said to have been a year of normal conditions to give a fair 
test of the Transportation Act. : 

‘Therefore 1923 so far is the only year since the return of 
the roads to their owners which can be called normal and in 
which the Transportation Act can be said to have functioned as 
its framers intended it to do. The character of the service 
rendered by the railroads in these conditions is the most con- 
vineing argument in favor of continuing the operation of the 
Act without change.” : 


« 


The railroads, we are told by the New York Tribune, “after 
many undeserved buffets, are still able to look ahead steadily 
z 


to a fulfilment of their trusteeship.”” Moreover— 3 
2 
““They have economic reasons for being optimistic. But thoy 
have political reasons for being pessimistic. Their industry di 
not profiteer during the war. It was taken over by the are 
Government and run at a tremendous loss. When it was re- 
turned to the owners the latter were obliged to operate for a 
couple of years under most distressing cireumstances. Harn- 
ings were actually far below those of the pre-war period, altho 
the purchasing value of dividends had fallen off about a third. 
Meanwhile other industries, except agriculture, were making 
inflated profits. 
“The railroads are go- 
ing to give the country 
better service at their 
own expense and tak 
chances on fairer trea 
ment. They are going 
to play their part < 
agencies of progress, let 
the bushwhackers do 
what they may. If Con- 
gress has any apprecia- 
tion of patriotic faith and 
endeavor, it will try to 
deal as generously with 
the roads as the roads 
are dealing with the 
publie.”’ ie 
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The Minneapolis Tri- 
bune warns us, however, 
that the railroads must. 
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now that Congress is in 
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is still a very active 
factor in the transporta- 
tion problem. He wil 
have to be reckoned 
with in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress.” » 1 
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MAYBE WE'VE BEEN OVERESTIMATING THE CHICKEN’S INTELLIGENCE 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


"a 


j Evrornan disorders prevent American orders.—Greenville 
Piedmont. 


European hotel men are visiting America. Now’s our 
chance.—Columbia Record. 


; Tue least can be said for New York’s gunmen is that they take 
life seriously.—Life (New York). 


SAA 


_ Generat Lupenporrr didn’t commit suicide after all, but 
_ he’s just as dead.—Portland Oregonian. 


en ee 


* ‘Moscow sounds tocsin of world revolt”—News headline. 
_ Now for an anti-toesin.— Washington Post. 


= Wuart we need is not people who will rewrite the Bible, but 
; people who will reread it.—New York Tribune. 


3 A DANGEROUS radical is anybody who has a scheme to dis- 
_ turb the feathers in your nest.—Shreveport Journal. 


_ PropiEe may forget the wicked invasion of Belgium, but they 
never will forget that they purchased German marks.—Siouzr 
City Journal. 


y 
~ Corrtn linings cost more now., As a matter of economy, one 
_ should pay more attention to the brake linings.—Dubuque 


a ‘““NoBopy can compose a song hit like ‘Bananas’ to order,” 
Well, that’s good news, anyway.— 
The Humorist (London). 


z Iv’s bad distribution. Germany needs wheat, while we have 
abundance; and we need fuel, while Germany has unnumbered 
_ bales of marks.—Boston Post. : 


4 Women are surely having their inning, jubilates The Enid 
Eagle. You hear every day about Ma Jongg, but not a word 
about Pa Jongg:—Wichita Eagle. 


3 Dr. Coox’s defense is that he formed his ‘‘oil” companies on 
a “foundation of altruism.’’ His mistake was in selecting the 


_beneficiary.— Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 


~~ ‘Spraxer at a W. C. T. U. convention said: ‘‘We will move the 
heavens and the earth to enforce Prohibition.”’ Try something 
easier. Move the Bahamas.—Tampa Tribune. 


P Con@REssMEn with their ears to the ground detect a low 
rumble, taken tc mean that a tax reduction of $100 a year will 
not offend the average constituent.—Chicago Daily News. 


15 “f GENERAL OGLETHORPE’S bones are not to go to America after 
all. We should be pleased, however, to supply America with the 
bones of some of her most ruthless jazz musicians.—Passing 
~ Show (London). 


ts Mr. IsrazrL ZANGWILL says he was offered something to 
drink in every house to which he was invited in America, and 
maybe he generally made his speech about us the morning after. 
5 —Oolumbus Ohio State Journal. 


we 
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A (An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’’) 


Ir you won’t get on the tax-reduction band-wagon, get out of 
its way.—Wall Street Journal. 


GovreRNoR Jack Watton played to the grandstand and it 
blew over on him.—Toledo Blade. 


Tue three-mile limit has been a constant source of irritation; 
also of irrigation.— Milwaukee Journal. 


PROBABLY the Kaiser’s revised ambition is to eat his Christmas 
dinner in Berlin.—Nashville Southern Lwmberman. 


Aumost any Congressman will admit that tax reduction is 
better than vote reduction.—New York Evening Post. 


Homes are cleaner now than they were a generation ago, 
claims a writer. Sure, they’re used less—Hugo News. 


GERMANY wanted a place in the sua, and now it will take her 
fifty years to recover from sunstroke.—Logan County News. 


Nor all of the Chinese bandits are holding up tourists. Some 
of them are shipping Ma Jongg outfits to America.—Hagerstown 
(Md.) Herald. 


Tus talk of simplifying the income tax blank suggests that 
some one seems to have an idea that that is the hard part of it.— 
Detroit News. 


Ir seems to be about as hard to get up a successful revolution 
in Germany as it does to keep the regular Government going.— 
Indianapolis News. : 


By the time the air flivvers become numerous, it is to be hoped 
that the monkey-wrenches and other tools will be equipped with 
parachutes.—Chicago News. 


Tur expedition sent to Mongolia to search for the first man 
failed to find him, but discovered several huge dinosaurs. He 
may be in one of them.—Detroit News. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S ultimate goal must be to get its coal industry 
developed to the point where black diamonds and white diamonds 
will be interchangeable.—Providence Bulletin. 


Att in all, the conservative politician has a better chance than 
the radical. The people are good-humored more frequently 
than they are mad.—North Adams (Mass.) Herald: 


A German woman doctor declares that Americans have no 
souls. But the ectoplasm, or something, manages to be touched 
by the suffering of the world.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Just as everybody is wondering whether he ever will be able 
to meet his income taxes, comes along the announcement that 
they have discovered a new serum that may prolong life.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


Ir the Federal Trade Commission is correct in its judgment of 
the quality of anthracite now being thrown into the market, 
another year will probably mark the disappearance of stone 
fences in Pennsylvania.—Detroit News. 


A BREAD-LINE WAITING OUTSIDE ONE OF THE MUNICIPAL KITCHENS IN BERLIN 


GERMANY’S DAYS OF DOOM | : ‘ 


Sow YOU HAVE A BETTER MAN for the job than I am, 
bring him out,” declared Chancellor Stresemann, in a 
last-hour defense of his administration before he resigned, 

and Berlin press dispatches relate that he blamed France for 

the tragic doom of Germany, over whom hovers the specter of 

Communistie revolt. But this condition rejoices the Russian 

Communists, according to Moscow informants, who cite them 

as saying that “‘the German situation is developing as we ex- 

pected. Marxist principles we rely on to determine the course of 
events along a certain line, given certain circumstances. There- 
fore, we have no reason to doubt the final result of events, namely, 
the workers’ revolution.’”’ These Russian Communists agree 
that America and England would like to help Germany, but say 
that “‘while the French maintain their present attitude, this is 
impossible,’ and ‘‘for the French to agree to such a change in 
policy as to make Americar and English aid for Germany feasible 
involves capitulation on the part of the French, which we are 
convinced they will not accept.”’ Dr. Stresemann alleged that: 
“Nobody will deny that the development of internal German 
conditions is driving toward radical tendencies. Communism 


in Germany derives its strongest support from the misery break- 
ing in on us, and the radicalism of the extreme Right builds its 


supports under the national opposition we are now experiencing 


from France's attitude.”’ 


The German people and the rest of the world have not been 
deceived as to the degree of Germany’s misery, he also de- 
celared, and “for thisreason we appealed to the charitable help of the 
world.” He extended ‘“‘warm thanks to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, to the United States, to many South American countries, 
and particularly to German-Americans,”’ but he said, also, that— 


‘As against various press reports, I must go on record that 
officially only one credit offer by foreign financiers has been made 
to the Reich’s Government, which offer, transmitted through the 
Chairman of the Reich Landowners’ Association, placed at least 
1,000,000,000 marks in goods and eredit at our disposal. 

“Tt is correct that this offer contains a conditional clause—and 
not at the suggestion of the Reich’s Government, either—that 
this credit would only be given to the present Government. 

‘The question of the real value of money and the maintenance 
of the parity of the rentenmark is one of the main tasks of the 
Government, necessitating the balancing and placing of the 
budget on a real value money basis.” 


A French close-up of the mental state of the Germans is afforded } 
by Marcel Ray in the Paris Europe Nowvelle, who tells us that—_ 


“The city people who are hungry have a mind which is the 
product of hunger, mute rage and of fear. The citizens who have 
eaten to-day, but who will not eat perhaps to-morrow, have only — 
fear in their mind. Those who have too much to eat are also 
full of fear, which oceasionally becomes panic. Then they begin 
hurriedly to load their limousines with packages, bundles of — 
shares and stocks as well as with jewel-boxes, and they dart toward 4 
the Polish or the Danish frontier, or, perhaps, because the fron- 
tiers are guarded, they take refuge in some hotel palace, where 
their limousines stand ready to flee at the first alarm. 

‘Fear, hunger, rancor without any precise object-on which — 
to fix it, prostration, apathy—all these combine to form the | 
soul of the great cities. Far away in the placid stretch of pine © 
forests and potato-fields are the villages in which the hostile, 
well-fed faces of the peasants look forth from behind their 
machine-guns. There are at least 30,000,000 of them, who do— 
not mix in politics, but are resolved to protect their possessions.” — 


Things being as they are in Germany, this writer continues, it : 
is not difficult to answer three questions that Frenchmen who , 
try to understand Germany are putting to themselves, according j 
to their individual temperament and opinions. These ques- 4 
tions are outreached by the facts in Germany, because the matter 
of a sacred union against foreigners, the Separatist movements, 

and finally the uprising of the masses toward revolution—all _ 
these things are of the past in that they presuppose a strength, 
a faith, and a cohesion that no more exists. : 
into the matter, we are asked to realize that— 


To examine closer 


““In the general prostration there is nothing so utterly pros- 
trated as patriotism. The great industrials, financiers, profiteers, 
of all sorts, these drainers of German wealth toward foreign | 
banks, these saboteurs of the money and the tax systems, have > 
set an example that every one has followed. Let us not be 
deceived by Nationalist clamor or by the tone of the newspapers. } 
Nationalism is a mask covering the interests of dynasties, the 
interests of caste, the interests of material wealth. The hatred - 
for France has never been more general or more bitter than in 
recent months. It flares up in Socialist and Communist circles” 
as well as in the circles of the parties of the Right. But for the 
moment it is neither reasoned, concerted, nor active. What it 
lacks is faith and knowledge of an ultimate purpose. The 
Germans are accomplices of their Governments, as the poisoned | 
members of a body are accomplices of the brain which chose 
the poison and of the stomach which digests it.”’ 
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This French informant then 
tells us that Separatism is sup- 
posed to mean a rejection of 
the Reich, a choice of a little 
Fatherland, a trust in a more 
modest but better future, a 
willingness to accept partial 
rather than complete dissolu- 
tion. This is a misconception, 
we are told, even about Ba- 
varia, where Separatism is only 
a tactical move made to ob- 

tain supremacy in the Reich. .. 
~ What is still more improbable 
in Germany, according to this 
writer, is a popular revo- 
lution and the conquest of 
‘power by the working masses. 
Political 
maintains, is impotent, and 
_ non-Communist Socialism is 
discredited. The syndical or- 
ganizations he describes as 
being divided and torn by 
_ factious quarrels and ruined 
by the debasement of paper 
- marks. But above all, he as- 
_ serts, Germany is the “least 
- revolutionary country in the world, and in the course, of the 
history has never succeeded in engineering the smallest 
_ revolution.’ In his view the German mind is ‘“individualistic, 
- non-conformist, anarchistic, which are just the contrary of the 
revolutionary mind,” and he proceeds: 


Communism, he 


“This is no contradiction but the link of cause with effect 
between the congenital anarchism of the German people and 
their acceptance of the militarism and statism of Prussia. 


that they have need of an imposed discipline and of a corset of 
steel. As soon as this constraint is removed the nation dissolves 
into a competition of interests until that moment when the 

‘man with a fist’ comes to reassemble the human material and 
- set it anew in order.” 
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It is because the Germans have no moral bond or common faith’ 


1923 


HOW THE MARK GOES UP WHEN IT’S DOWN 


Mark notes of lower values so worthless as to be withdrawn from 
circulation and used by children as blocks. 
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Ninety-nine out of one 
hundred Germans are ready 
now to submit to anybody 
who will have the audacity to 
take the reins of power, no 
matter what kind of a dictator 
he is or where he hails from, 
we are further told, but the 
candidates for the dictatorship 
are ‘‘hesitant.’’ It is claimed 
that they ‘‘are afraid of the 
morrow” and have not suf- 
ficient courage in themselves, 
wherefore the German people 
have no confidence in them. 
This informant then writes: 


‘*Collectively the Germans 
accept the official doctrines of 
their politicians, historians and 
propagandistsas gospel. They 
believe, with a belief as firm 
as a rock, that in 1914 Ger- 
many was ‘surrounded’; that 
she is not responsible for the 
war; that she was conquered 
by. treason from within; that 
she has paid all she could pay 
in the way of reparations, and 
that she is now the victim 
of an abominable conspiracy 


designed to cut up and destroy her.” 


But the writer tells us that if you get one of thesé Germans 
within four walls, with all doors closed, and such a German be 
neither a professional politician nor a military professional, there 
are nine chances in ten that he will talk to you somewhat in 


this wise: 


‘We no longer believe in any German Government. »We have 
been duped and tricked by all of them since 1914.. We accept 
them as they come and will accept them without giving any one. 
of them more of our confidence than the other. We shall not 
pay them one pfennig of tax unless under absolute constraint; 
and we have learned from Mr. Cuno himself how to get from 
under constraint; and we shall not: put one pound or one dollar 


HANDS UP FOR THE COMMUNISTS © 


German police arresting Hamburg Communist rioters. 
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r Lop 
at the disposition of the German Treasury. Gel many can be 
saved now by only a Government placed under international 


control.” 


This French journalist declares that he has often encountered 
this revelation of the German mind when he talked “under 
discreet cireumstances with Germans 
who still have something to lose.” 
Some of them spoke out for “‘a foreign 
government,” by which they meant 
some kind of directorate presided 
over by an American and including 
representatives of the neutral coun- 
tries. In the background of their 
mind is the idea that Franee_ is to get 
something, but that the obligations 
of the Treaty are to be reduced to a 
minimum, Other Germans, it appears, 
have the opinion that it is too late 
for an. international solution of the 
German problem; but by far the 
greatest number of them are ready in 
advance to accept the most rigorous 
conditions—prolonged occupation of 
the Ruhr, the predominance of French 
contrél—anything, so that security, 
order and the recovery of the exchange 
be fortheoming. 

Similar-in tone to the foregoing 
French impressions are those of the 
famous German publicist, Maximilian 
Harden, who tells a Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Paris Temps that 
under the circumstances in Germany 
it is impossible to speak and act except 
“in aecord with the official fiction,” 
which is that “France wishes to destroy 
us.” Mr. Harden is quoted further 
as saying: 


“Only children can be talked to in 
such terms, and yet the official legena 
repeats them from morning till night. 
Now, of two things one must be true: 
either they are really convinced that 
France wishes the death of Germany, 
and in this ease they should not negoti- 
ate with her, but should break and 
follow the path of despair. If they do 
not do this it means that the charge is 
a lie, destined to deceive the world so 
that the Treaty shall not be executed 
and no reparations shall be paid. This 
is the actual case. Germany can pay. 
With all the money that has been spent 
for passive resistance, for public works, and for the upkeep 
of illegal troops, and with all the useless and furtive expenses 
that the Reich has been incurring up to the moment, by 
administrative waste and subventions in all directions, they 
might have paid Germany’s. debt—at least, the deliveries 
in kind—up to the year 1928. France would not have re- 
fused to make an arrangement with a people that had 
sincerely shown the desire and the honest wish to pay, to 
keep her word; but official Germany has had and continues 
to have the contrary attitude because it is pushed thereto by 
England. The end of this all must be that England must be 
excluded from any sway in Continental politics. She has the 
entire empire of the seas, she has Asia, America, Oceania. 
What does she want with Europe? She wishes to make of 
our Continent a mere card in her world-wide high play, and 
they do not understand in Germany that she wishes at any cost 
to prevent a Franco-German understanding, which is her 
greatest fear. But despite England this Franco-German accord 
is inevitable. The one thing needful for this is that the idea 
and the truth of it be understood in Germany.” 


Underwood & Undaewost SbobaRthol 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Miss Hang and Miss Wong, learning the healing art 
at the Presbyterian Hospital, Peking. 
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CHINA’S MODERNIZED LADIES 
HE WISDOM OF MEN in matters relating to the other 


sex has its limitations in every age and in every country, © 


-so that there is no reason for being too critical of the 
Chinese, says the Shanghai North-China Herald, for the way they 
treated their women until recent years. 
In the old days, we are reminded, the 
social status of Chinese women was 
not enviable, and in the Sacred Edict 
they were told to ‘“‘weave hemp, spin, 
thread, work embroidery, ply the 
needle, weave damask gauze and satin 
cloth.” The Edict asked: ‘‘What 
need to long for pearls, gems, gold 
and silver of others? Make a few 
shoes, stockings and garments—they, 
too, will exchange for money and 
grain. Only. yield yourself wholly to 
your proper business, and then you 
will not give way to foolish fancies.” 
The Sacred Edict’s advice of patri- 
archal masculine simplicity, remarks 
The North-China Herald, may have 
supprest but surely never eradicated 
the feminine longing for gems and 
gold and other objects of Chinese 
ladies’ fancies, whether foolish or 
wise. 
tells us, and cites a report of the 
Peking Society for the Study of Inter- 
national Hducation, from which we 
learn that: 


“Until the closing days of the Man- 
.chu dynasty there were no schools for 
girls, except those of Christian mis- 
sions to which the report refers in 
terms of grateful appreciation. Such 
as it was, the education given in the 
home, generally on the lines laid down 
in the Sacred Edict, was considered 
quite sufficient. In 1909 a beginning 
was made. The progress since has 
been steady. There are now in the 
government educational ‘system 3,363 
elementary schools with 164,719 pupils; 
10 middle schools with 1,138 pupils; 
61 normal schools with 6,873 students 
in training to be teachers in elementary 
schools and kindergartens; a Teacher’s 
College for the training of teachers 
for middle: and normal schools; 21 
vocational schools in which 1,757 girls 
are being taught embroidery, sewing, 
dressmaking, plaiting, silkworm cul- 
ture, the making of flowers, lace, hair- 
nets, and other things to enable them to earn their own living. 
There are coedueational institutions in which women may obtain 


But times have changed, it » 


a university education, and it is hoped eventually to establish a 


University for Women. In addition, there are very many 
Christian schools with pupils to the number of 60,318. Alto- 


gether, there are nearly 250,000 girls in the various schools. Of | 


course, much more remains to be done for the education of girls, 


but the progress so far made has not been unsatisfactory.” — 


Among the special features of this educational movement, we 
are told, is the increasing number of young women who go to 
foreign countries to complete their education, where they are. 


said to be well able to hold their own. Another fact is the steady — 
development of vocational schools. This Shanghai weekly says. : 


also that it is of interest to note the important part taken by 


educated women in organizing movements to obtain for their 


~ 


sex equal rights, such as economic independence, equal’ educa-_ 


tional opportunities and equal standing before the law. Accord- 
ing to the report: 
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} ihe. promoters of such organizations have had to face manv 
difficulties and discouragement. They are, however, determined 
in their efforts: and they have worked through the stage of propa- 
ganda to that of actual practise, and the future is quite bright for 
the accomplishment of our hopes.” 


The North-China Herald expresses the wish that Chinese 
women will obtain all they can rightly desire, but it remarks 
that: \ ' 


“Unfortunately, in every country the question of women’s 
rights is complicated by peculiar difficulties arising from their 
relations to the other sex. If women were perfectly free to work 
out their own salvation by themselves, no doubt they would soon 
reach a very high stage of intellectual and moral development and 
perhaps happiness. It is impossible, however, to make this social 
cleavage. And it must be said that if men can not get on with 
women and yet can not get on without them, the converse is also 
true. In China the great obstacle to woman’s emancipation is 
the patriarchal system with its patria potestas, betrothals irre- 
spective of the girls’ inclinations, the power of the husband over 
the wife, polygamy, concubinage, and other customs which are 
evidence of the wife’s inferiority in the home.”’ 


The report of the Peking Society for the Study of International 
- Edueation declares that ‘‘the woman’s problem in China has 
changed the old traditional views of ethics and morality, which 
have been handed down for several thousand years,’’ and further 
it is averred that the patriarchal system ‘‘can not survive this 
change.”’ But The North-China Herald asks: 


““Why can not it survive? It is not easy to change ancient 
customs, and in China not a few are supported by the doctrine of 


filial piety, its strongest social bond. Secular education will not. 


by itself change them. We are afraid that as long as the belief is 
firmly and religiously held ‘by the Chinese that their comfort 
in the next life is dependent on the gifts and prayers made 
to heaven by their de- 
secendants, so long will 
the patriarchal system 
last. Still, there is no 
good reason why it 
should last indefinitely. 
The report closes with 
the brave words, ‘altho 
we do not know what 
willbe theultimate result, 
since we have already set 
our feet upon the path 
of reform and evolution, 
there is no fear that we 
shall not arrive at our 
destination.’”’ 


As to the education 
of men in China, a 
Nanking correspondent 
of this weekly tells us 
that the Province of 
Anwhei, except for ban- 
dits in certain aréas, is 
at peace, and that: 


‘“‘Herein lies an oppor- 
tunity that many think- 
ing'menare taking advan- 
tage of, that is, the oppor- 
tunity for promotion of 
education, and so build- 
ing the foundation of an 
intelligent citizenship on 
which alone a self-gov- 
erning community can 
rest. An increasing num- 
ber have this vision. 
Nanking now has two 
universities, a woman’s 
college, and middle and 
primary schools, which 
are increasing by leaps 
and bounds.” 
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SERVING WITH A SMILE 


A Chinese pupil of the Yanching 
Missionary College at Peking. ; 


WHAT ABOUT THE CROWN PRINCE? 
[es QUESTION DISQUIETS some British editors 


who believe that an event like the departure from 

Holland of the ‘‘ex-Crown Prince,’ as they: eall him, 
ought to convince the Allies that squabbling among themselves 
is “‘the luxury only of easy and confident hours.”” On the other 
hand there are those who 
declare the Prince to 
have as much right to 
live in Germany as any 
other German. But the 
London Morning Post 
says that altho the Prince 
is ‘‘neither a heroic nor 
an honorable figure, it is 
not the first time in his- 
tory that a small per- 
sonage has been used to 
launch a great enter- 
prise.”” The only threat 
to the peace of Europe, 
according to this daily, 
comes from ‘‘that ob- 
durate oligarchy which 
is determined to lead 
the patient German 
people into a great war 
of revenge,”’ and it adds: 


“Up to the present 
moment the oligarchs 
have signally failed in 
the revolutionary field, 
tho, so far as reparations 
are concerned, they have 
sueceeded in cheating 
the Allies of their rights 
and weakening those cir- 
cles in Germany which 
are anxious to secure a 
settlement. And the only 
force which can check them is a united Allied front.. Divisions 
among the Allies are followed by risings in Germany in an almost 
mathematical succession. It is very easy to criticize France, to 
inveigh against French militarism, and to dream easy dreams of a 
dignified isolation or an association with the downtrodden victims 
of M. Poincaré. Butrecent events in Germany ought to bring the 
malcontents to reality andtoreason. The fallacy underlying the 
anti-French movement in this country lies in the assumption that 
France is a mighty and Germany a crusht Power. But to any one 
who looks ahead the contrary is the truth. France, a country 
which has been in the grip of two deadly perils almost within one 
generation, can not look to the future without grave misgivings. 
She must have security, and if our statesmen jhad beenj imagi- 
natively more conscious of that necessity, England might by this 
time have had those reparations which she so sorely needs.”’ 


Keystone View Co 


A COLLEGE STAR 


Miss Wong, of Canton, who had a 

brilliant career in American colleges 

as a prelude to a life as teacher 

and social worker among the people 
of her own country. 


A somewhat different view of the Prince’s return is taken by 
the Berlin correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph, who 


writes that in all official quarters it is stated with “tremendous 


emphasis” that his arrival is in no sense a public event, that he — 
comes merely as an ordinary German citizen “under pledge to 
abstain from politics and settle down quietly as a private gentle- 
man.’ This writer goes on to say: 


“In well-informed political circles it is stated that the return 
of the Prince is entirely Herr Stresemann’s doing. Some time 
before he took office the former Chancellor visited the Prince at 
Wieringen and promised to open to him the road to Germany 
whenever he had power to do so. Herr Stresemann’s interest 
in the Prince’s lot is, however, of older date than the visit to the 
Dutch island. Many months have elapsed since I reported to 
you that an interview had been arranged between him and the 
ex-Crown Princess, whose object assuredly was to secure his 
sympathies for her husband. ae ; 4 

“Herr Stresemann’s calculation that the Prince’s presence in 
Germany will sharpen the dissensions among the Prussian 


y 
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Monarchists may or may not prove well-founded. Many of the 
latter are certainly very strongly opposed to the Prince as a 
candidate for the throne. Fortunately for his enemies, he has 
written a book. Or, at any rate, he has inspired one, which 
really makes matters worse, since the literary work was supplied 
by a Jewish journalist, and this offends the anti-Semitic suscep- 
tibilities of the North German nobility. This book is one long 
series of horrifying breaches of what are regarded as the best 
Prussian traditions. The author not only eriticizes his father, 
the King and Supreme War Lord, in a manner quite shocking to 
the sentiments of the firmest props of the old Prussian monarchy, 
but also attacks many of the other gods of their Pantheon. 
But he does even worse, for he actually expresses democratic 
sentiments and wishes for a German Constitution like that of the 
United Kingdom. That, however, would be a very sorry and 
unsatisfying restoration for the Junker caste.” 


The Daily Telegraph's Berlin correspondent then assures us 


that in leading democratic cireles the Prince is looked upon as_ 


“a well-meaning and, on the whole, straightforward young man, 
who can be relied upon, at any rate, to try to keep his under- 
takings,’’ but— 


“Tt is believed that he has some of his father’s impressionabil- 
ity and impulsiveness, is not very stedfast in character, and, 
therefore, might possibly become the tool of unscrupulous 
schemers, without quite realizing what was happening. Yet 
these misgivings can not be very strong, for when Herr Strese- 
mann proposed that the Prince be allowed to return, even the 
Socialist members of the Cabinet were satisfied with formal 
legal representations that, like any other German citizen, he 
has the right to live in this country if he wishes to.” 


AMERICA’S NEED OF EUROPE 


UROPE NEEDS AMERICA, but America also needs 
kK Europe for the health of her commerce, we are told by 
some plain-speaking foreign observers, who point out 
that “needless to say, it is the influence of European conditions 
on American trade that will primarily motive any new orienta- 
tion of United States policy in regard to Europe.” The London 
Statist calls attention to the fact that American wheat is at 
present selling at a price “‘below cost of production,” and it re- 
minds us that exports have fallen from 208 million bushels in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, to 155 millions in the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. Similarly, this financial and trade authority 
notes, corn exports have fallen from 176 millions to 94 millions. 
We read then: 


“This decline in foreign markets is due to the revival of agricul- 
ture in Europe, the rapidity of which was accelerated by the 
inability of European manufacturers to dispose of their goods in the 
United States, owing to the high tariff wall, and to establish in that 
country the credits necessary for the purchase of American grain. 

“The ease of grain exports is paralleled by that of copper, lead, 
and cotton. Mr. Lamont points out that Germany normally buys 
90 per cent. of her copper in the United States, and of Germany’s 
total copper purchases, one-fourth at least is consumed in the 
Ruhr. It is not, therefore, surprizing that Germany’s copper 
purchases from the United States have fallen, and for the year 
ended June 30, 1923, were 76,000,000 pounds less than those for 
the preceding year. Likewise with lead, American sales to 
Germany dropt for the year from about 20,000,000 to about 
7,000,000 pounds, and the price declined from 8.5 cents to 5.85 
cents per pound. Cotton has also followed the same path. Amer- 
ican export sales of raw cotton, of which Germany in normal 
times took over one-quarter, fell from 6,542,000 bales to about 
5,066,000 bales. Not only did Germany’s purchases of cotton 
decline from 1,688,298 bales to 916,727 bales, or about 46 per 
cent., but France bought less and so did England; the latter 
country taking only about 1,369,000 bales as compared with 
1,766,000 bales. 

“Internal troubles and the operation of the American tariff 
have thus tended to restrict Europe’s purchasing power in the 
American markets. In addition, as Mr. Lamont points out, 
European, purchasing power is diminished through the necessity 
of making large interest payments to the United States.’’ 


Not only against European goods, The Statist goes on to say, 
but also against European labor has the United States established 
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barriers, and it points out that theaverage annual immigration of 
1,035,000 for the five years before the war has been reduced by 
stringent immigration laws to 523,000. The effect of this, it is 
asserted, has been that American labor has grown scarce and 
dear and American consumers are complaining of the high cost 
of home produced goods. The high cost of labor, we are told, is 
felt particularly by the American farmer, and decreases his ability 
to compete in foreign markets. Asa portent of a possible change 
in the “isolation” policy hitherto pursued by the United States, 
The Statist advises us that the terms of the resolution on the 
European situation recently adopted by the American Bankers 
Association deserves careful attention. This resolution reads: 
‘During the past year the effect upon the United States of the 
serious conditions existing in Europe has become more and 


more noticeable in our foreign trade, and has finally begun to cur- 
tail our domestic production as well. It is our firm belief that if 


we do not recognize and accept our responsibilities in connection | 


with the reparations question which is preventing our Allies and 
Germany from coming to an agreement that will reestablish 
peaceful conditions in Europe, both our foreign and domestic 
trade will continue to suffer seriously. We again urge upon the 
Administration the advisability of giving an official standing to 
our representative upon the Reparations Commission, in order 
that he may express his opinion with his vote and further recom- 
mend that the Debt-Funding Commission immediately enter into 
negotiations with Great Britain and France in connection with 
such part of the reparations question as may be included in the 
Interallied indebtedness, in order that the Commission may be 
in position to make such recommendations to Congress as it may 
consider desirable, and in the interests of the United States. A 
policy of complete isolation from European affairs can not be 
maintained indefinitely, without grave danger to our own inter- 


ests. The example of Austria, aided in part by American capital ~ 


in the rehabilitation which is now clearly in progress in that: 
nation, indicated the method by which America may in due 
course, when the will to establish political, financial, and eco- 
nomic stability and maintain peace has been convincingly 
demonstrated abroad, be a powerful influence in the betterment 
of other countries.” ; 


It is evident from this resolution, says The Statist, that Ameri- 


_ can opinion has been imprest by the success of international eo- 


operation in the reconstruction of Austrian finances, and it adds: 


‘Further evidence of the value of such cooperation has been 
supplied by the financial settlement arrived at with the Mexican 
Government involving the readjustment of a debt of $700,000,- 
000, which affected the interests of investors all the world over. 
These considerations, reinforced as they are by the detrimental 
effect of the European political-economic disturbance on Ameri- 
can trade, must at least induce the Washington Administration 
to review its foreign policy with the object of ascertaining how 
far it is in accordance with present-day conditions.” 


As an indication of purely financial intervention in European 


affairs by the United States Government, the Washington cor- — 


respondent of the London Times offers “‘unofficial’’ information 
that the Coolidge Administration is considering a loan to Ger- 
many of $150,000,000, to be expended in the United States on 
the purchase of food. This correspondent writes further that 
“it is apparently not intended to set up a relief organization in 
Germany” and “supplies, as they are made available, would, it 
appears, be consigned to the Berlin Government without any 


stipulation as to the manner or place of distribution, and that 


question of feeding the Ruhr population would accordingly be 


a matter for decision in Berlin rather than in Washington.” | | 


He adds: 


“Generally speaking, the money, 
purchase of pork and wheat, but chiefly pork. It is understood 
that Germany’s needs in the matter of grain are not so serious 
as her deficiency in pork and pork fats, and, for what it is worth, 


there is the fact that pig farmers are more numerous than wheat ~~ 


producers. The effect upon the market and, by extension, upon. 
the political situation in the farmer States needs no emphasis. . . . 
If the bottom had dropt, or should drop, out of these produce 


markets the effect upon the political fortunes of the Republican. 


party would be disastrous, but with a sum so large as $150,000,000 
wisely and adroitly expended the situationcan be entirely changed.”’ 


if voted, would go to the — 


DR. J. B. COLLIP DR. J. J. R. MACLEOD 


Doctors Macleod and Banting were jointly awarded the $40,000 Nobel prize for the discovery of insulin. 


SCIENCE - AND - INVENTION 


Photographs by M, Lyonde (Toronto) 


DR. F. G. BANTING DR. C. H. BEST 


Dr. Macleod promptly divided his 


share with Dr. Collip of Alberta University; while Dr. Banting telegraphed to his colleague, Dr. Best, ““You are with me in my share always.” 


THE FOUR CANADIAN SCIENTISTS WHO SHARE THE GLORY AND THE PRIZE FOR DISCOVERING INSULIN 


INSULIN WINS A GREAT PRIZE 


awarded to Drs. Banting and Macleod, of Toronto, for 

their discovery of insulin, already described fully in these 
columns. It will be remembered that the Nobel prizes, awarded 
- annually in the five fields of physics, chemistry, medicine, litera- 
ture and the cause of peace, come from a bequest of $9,000,000 
made by Alfred Nobel, Swedish inventor and philanthropist. 
This continent takes two of the five this year, the prize for 
 physies having been given to Prof. R. A. Millikan, as has just 
been announced. Comments on this latter award will be printed 
in a later issue of Tux Dicrest. A noteworthy feature of the 
insulin award is the exprest intention of both recipients to share 
the prize with their assistants; so that four Canadians, instead 
of two; will be signally honored. Dr. Banting will share with Dr. 
Charles H. Best, and Dr. Macleod with Dr. Collip, of Alberta 
University. Comments on this action are widely and favorably 


‘T= NOBEL PRIZE IN MEDICINE for 1922 has been 


made. Our extracts bear chiefly on that of Dr. Banting, 
which was announced first. Says the Columbus Evening 
_ Dispatch: 


“The jury of award for the Nobel prizes was informed of the 
relation of Dr. Macleod to Dr. Banting in this work, and recog- 
nized the two together in awarding the prize for the most 
important work in the field of medicine. But they were not simi- 
larly informed as to the part taken by Dr. Best. 

“To Dr. Banting’s mind, there was an injustice in this 
‘which was not to be tolerated. The announcement of the award 
was followed immediately by a telegram to Dr. Best, stating: 
-©¥ou are with me in my share always.’ And to Dr. Joslyn, 
of the Harvard Medical School, he telegraphed: ‘I ascribe to Best 
an equal share in the discovery of insulin, and I am hurt that he 
is not acknowledged. I will share with him in it always.’ One 
can have all the more confidence that an investigator is after 
nothing but the truth in science, when he shows himself unwilling 
to profit by concealment of the truth in relation to his own credit 


for discoveries.” fe Tee te tate. oF 
Says the Boston Post: 
“For a fine example. of, professional generosity and practical 


appreciation, that is not easy to surpass. Yet it is neither strange 
nor unusual in the medical world. There is no set of men more 
keenly regardful of the niceties of their calling than that made 
up of physicians.” 


The New York World believes that Professor Banting can not 
complain of any lack of appreciation from his own generation. 
The Canadian Government has voted him an annuity of $7,500 
to enable him to proceed with his experiments. The University | 
of Toronto has granted him a permanent professorship carrying 
an additional income of $6,000. Even so, he has given the world 
at the age of thirty much more than it is ever likely to pay him 
for. The writer goes on: 


‘His selection for the Nobel Prize marks the second award: . 
for medicine to come to this side of the Atlantic, the first being 
the Carrel award in 1912. Three Nobel peace prizes have come 
to the United States, and one award in chemistry, but in litera- 
ture the record of the Americas is blank from the standpoint of 
the Nobel Foundation.” 


The Canadian press has not been slow to point out that this 
award reflects honor on our neighbor to the north. Says The 
Manitoba Free Press (Winnipeg): 5 


‘To Canada has come the greatest honor of the year. This 

is the first time this prize, open to all the world, has come to 
Canada. de ees © : 
- “Canada has shown herself aware of her gifted sons in the 
recognition which both the Ontario and the Dominion Govern- 
ment has accorded them, and ‘recently Dr. Banting was 
received by His Majesty. - Professor Macleod is a native of 
Scotland who, like many another of his countrymen, has made 
his home in Canada. There will be surprize in the country that 
the name of Dr. Best, hailed by Banting as codiscoverer of 
insulin, is not mentioned in the honors. 

“Dr, Banting, however, is a native son, born on an Ontario 
farm and reared there. According to the story of his brief career, 
he is still in his thirties; in environment and education it differs 
not one whit from that of thousands of others in Canadiap 
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homes. In this, asa commentary upon his brilliant achievements, 
Canada ean take pride, for the average Canadian home stands 
as the primary secret of national power. Dr. Banting is further 
a product of Canadian schools and university. 

“Tt is a familiar tale now how Dr. Banting has refused 
offers from universities in the United States, preferring, above 
monetary advantages, to live in and for his own land.” 


Says the London (Ont.) Free Press: 


“This is the first time that a Nobel Prize has come to Canada, 
and only five times in the various fields in which the awards are 
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HOW ABOUT LIVING IN A HOT-HOUSE? 
This is the ground plan of a half-mile of city, roofed over with glass 


_ and heated as a, unit. Mr. Samuel R. Lewis thinks that this is the 
kind of construction we must eventually come to in our cities. The 
accompanying article explains its advantages. 


made has a citizen of the United States, with all its large popula- 
tion, been so honored. London has particular interest in Dr. 
Banting as a former member of the staff of the medical school, and 
it should not be forgotten that it was in the Western University 
Medical School library that Dr. Banting got his first clue to 
the discovery that he later worked out in the laboratories at 
Toronto.” 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, writing in the Milwaukee Telegram, 
hails the award as likely “‘to bring the dawn of a new day and a 
happier day in science.” He bids us note that the great discover- 
ers of the past have received no such recognition, either in mate- 
rial rewards or infame. He says: 


“There has always been a strong sentiment, a deep-rooted 
prejudice in the medical profession against the patenting of new 
remedies or discoveries, the feeling being that anything which 
can directly save human life and lessen human agony should not 
be exploited for financial profit. 

“This is one of the noblest traditions and has proved of price- 
less value to the community, but often pitifully unfair to the 
discoverer and research worker. Sometimes the honor and fame 
of the discovery enabled him to build up a consultation practise 
or secure a university chair, and enjoy-a modest income. Rarely, 
like Jenner, he may win a grant of $100,000 from Parliament after 
years of delay and fierce fighting by his friends, while unserupu- 
lous rivals, uncontrolled by any patent, pirated his methods and 
seriously threatened the spread of vaccination, by their use of 
impure and infected lymph. 

“But too often the pioneer, the priest of pure science, b 
very make-up, is lacking in the qualities required to buil 
lucrative practises or secure influential backing for salaried 
pointments. 


of acknowledgments, use his methods and pocket the fees while 


faculties and legislators are sadly blind to his merits. 
‘To take a modern instance near home, none of the United 


_ instead of plugging some of the leaks. 


States Army surgeons who discovered the spread of yellow 
fever by mosquito bite, and thus enabled us to wipe it off the map 
of the civilized world, received any financial reward for their 
priceless services, except a slight advancement in their Army 
rank and pay. And this came to Carroll only a few months before 
his death, while Reed had a hospital named after him just before 
he, too, died, like Carroll, from the after-effects of the infected 
mosquito bites to which they had voluntarily submitted to test 
the theory. y 

“So that we hail the Banting precedent as the dawning of a 
new and happier day in science, when the community through its 
representative shall take over and protect new discoveries and 
advanees for the benefit of suffering humanity and secure to the 
discoverer an honorable and adequate maintenance for himself 
and his family. - 

“Tt will be a very good investment for the community, as for 
instance, the at least 200,000 diabetics in the United States alone, 
would each require about sixty doses of insulin a year to keep 


. them in balance and health, which at the very moderate royalty 


of five cents a dose would yield an income of over half a million 
dollars a year to its discoverer and patentee. ; 

“It would also be an admirable form of national eugenics, 
encouraging the perpetuation and dominance of the high-class 
strain of thoughtful, gifted science researchers, of which Dr. 
Banting, described by the reporters, on his visit to England to 
be presented to the King as ‘the most modest man that ever came 
out of Canada,’ is such an admirable type.” 


TO PUT A TOWN UNDER GLASS 


RESIDENTIAL SECTION OF A CITY, a half-mile 
A square, roofed over with glass and heated as a unit, so ~ 
that perpetual summer would reign. within, with the 
ability to control moisture and temperature, as desired, and with - 
freedom from dust, is proposed by Samuel R. Lewis of Chicago 
in a paper on ‘‘Group Heating of Buildings,” printed in The 
Journal of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers (New York). Mr. Lewis is sure that his plan is prac- 
ticable, and holds out the alluring prospect of a population of 
15,000 to 65,000 living in a giant conservatory having a Palm 
Beach atmosphere and doing away with such annoyances as 
ashes, radiators, piping, rain on wash-days and innumerable other 
present-day hardships. We read: 


“It has come to be pretty generally admitted that conventional © 
central station heating, as by hot water or steam, can not be 
done at any less cost to the individual building served than the 
cost of operating the individual plants. Factors such as space 
saving, convenience, continuous service and cleanliness, rather 


than cost, have come to be the selling features of district heating. — 


“The investment costs of conventional group-heating are 
enormous, and maintenance and transmission charges are high, 
since it is hard to keep hot pipes, with their high rates of expan- 
sion, properly protected and insulated when buried underground. 
There has been recently a tremendous readjustment of rates for 
the central heating service, even when by-product steam was 
used, and the necessity of such readjustment is proved by the 
number of plants which have failed financially, or which have 
been abandoned. The service is so desirable, however, and 
any one who has had it so hates to give it up that the service 
company can obtain prices considerably higher than the cost of 
individual operation. 

“Our thought, however, seems to have been given to the gen- 
eration and transmission of the heat rather than to the buildings 
in which it was to be used and their ability to conserve it. We 
have scratched gravel to get more water to fill a leaky bucket, 
Buildings as we build» 
them are not very often considered especially from the heat- 
conserving standpoint. Too often four walls and a roof to keep 
out the rain are about all that is asked. One of the first. things 


do is to exert his in- 


. fluence toward the proper construction of the building. 


the heat from the tremendous. power expenditures, to say 
g of that from the lights, and the waste products of com- 
m, all tend to raise the mean temperature of cities’ several 


Vs 


en: 
not combine the various nondescript buildings in a 
ermanent highly insulated, well-lighted structure, heating — 
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to a comfortable degree the whole neighb % i 
think a little of this rather radical ee cates 
intrigued, as I am, by its possibilities. ea e 
Most rooms in buildings get direct sunshine for a few hours 
only, each day. If we have a lofty building with proper! 
oriented skylights, we will get a brilliant spray of eee 
all of its area either in the morning or in the afternoon, and the 
lighting and health should, so far as sunshine is concerned be 
first-class. : 

“Tf we build this structure of the highest reasonable grade of 
construction now commercially possible, we might make the 
structures within its shelter the lightest of shells, built for privacy 
Wee If ey enclosure is lofty, no mechanical ventilation will 

quired, as the difference in temperature between the 

enclosure and outdoors will cause a rapid air 
change. | Dust, temperature, humidity and even 
air motion can be controlled by artificial showers 
of rain, whenever these are needed, from spray- 
heads in the roof. Ponds of water may be utilized 
on the roof for temperature regulation. Substantial 

_ reductions in the cost of living can be made by the 
garden-truck which can be grown on the inner 
roofs and in the back yards. Any one who wishes 

_ cold air may dress for it and pass outside, but 
under ordinary circumstances people will wear 

_ light clothing and should be free from colds, as 
they suffer no extremes of temperature. 

“There are many applications of this idea of 
neighborhood heating which are so radical. as to 

involve material changes in our accustomed 
routine of civilization. There are applications, as 
in housing over a narrow valley, which would be 
for purposes of comparison unfair on the basis of 

_ first cost and maintenance. A circular structure, 

- quite lofty, with heavily insulated outside walls 

and windows and open to a great central court 
would be the most economical construction, 
in all probability, except for the ground-space 
occupied. It has interesting possibilities, however. 

“After much study and several sketches, I worked out as a 

_ sample, to satisfy my curiosity, the scheme shown in the plan. 
The enclosure is approximately one-half mile square, arranged 
with steel columns 75 feet on centers, with a chimney at each 
column to care for the venting of kitchens, toilets, garages, and 
the like. The roof is to be about 100 feet above the ground, and 
great monitors 150 feet on centers run north and south, having 
high glass sides, so that the direct sunshine may transverse the 
entire area at some time every day. The glass will be triple, 
with cleaning galleries between the sheets, and will be hinged so 
as to be opened in summer. There will be glass or doors in the 
side walls at street ends and above the roof lines to permit sum- 
mer wind action. 

“‘T have suggested three main streets, entered through vesti- 
bules with tight doors. These streets may be boulevarded, with 
all sorts of vegetation. The buildings will be the same as con- 

ventional houses in tropical climates, mere shells built for privacy 
and not requiring heavy walls or insulating qualities. They 
should have watertight roof construction because of the frequent 
artificial showers which will be provided for maintaining the 
vegetation and for air conditioning. These spray heads will be 
‘used also as very efficient fire protection. The buildings need 

- by no means be in straight lines, as I have shown them, but may 
be curved and diversified, and should be attractive. 

“‘The efficiently insulated roof of the enclosure will shelter the 
community in summer against the heavy sunshine. Heating 
and other services may be by pipes run around anywhere among 
the roof trusses, and no insulation beyond that for 70 degrees 
will be needed. We may utilize the inner roof spaces for recrea- 

tion, parks, etc., and for communication in addition to that in the 
streets. The streets, in truth, might become parks, and all 
services such as motors and delivery wagons, might be run out 
of doors on the main roof, with convenient stairs and elevators 
at strategic centers, or in subways under the houses, these sub- 
ways having artificial ventilation. Garages may be in the other- 
wise unneeded basements alongside the subways, or may be out- 


side on the main roof.” 
Mr. Lewis tells us that he has calculated on nothing which 
would be impossible of commercial realization at a reasonable 
price to-day. The structure with its heating would cost, he says, 
not to exceed $2.50 per square foot of area, or $16,735,000. All 
work done inside will cost much less than the same outside, be- 
eause work can be carried on every day, regardless of outside 


weather conditions. On the apartment basis he expects to get, in 
the total enclosure, seven stories high, 16,128 flats, having a popu- 
lation of around 65,000. On the basis of homes of two or three 
stories he could get a total population of around 15,000. He 
goes on: 


“As an apartment proposition such an institution as I have ~ 
suggested is an economical financial possibility to-day. The 
owners would save enough in coal alone to create a substantial 
sinking fund and pay the interest on all that the project would 
cost beyond conventional structures. 

“As a detached residence proposition, each of 2,208 household- 
ers would have to pay around $2,100 for the privilege of living 
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CROSS-SECTION OF A GLASS-ENCLOSED CITY BLOCK 
The saving in heat, according to Mr. Samuel R. Lewis, would finance the construction, 


in a conservatory, being free from smoke and dust and having 
no coal or ashes to handle. There are many exclusive residential 
districts no more beautiful than that now proposed which carry 
more than $2,100 per lot as arbitrary overhead. 

“We must always have heated buildings, because through 
more than half of every year we would suffer, and many of us 
would die otherwise. Why not meet the issue in an efficient 
way by housing in great spaces, doing away with little enclosures? 
What in the world is a detached building but a hollow projection 
wasting valuable heat? The cafions of streets and alleys be- 
tween our modern city buildings are exceedingly inefficient and 
wasteful from every standpoint. Ef we roof them over with glass 
we can save the burning of great quantities of coal, thus saving 
some of the soot and dust. The snow-handling problem of cities 


‘will be simplified wonderfully, as the snow can be removed with- 


out interference with traffic. 

“Tt may be a few years before my sixteen-million-dollar, 
half-mile-square project will be floated, but I predict that the 
roofing over of streets in metropolitan districts will come quickly. 
The saving in heat will finance the construction.” ; 


SHORTHAND BY RADIO—Acquiring speed in taking short- 
hand: dictation is the latest new use for radio. Already its 
possibilities are interesting stenographers, public schools and 
commercial colleges throughout the country, we are assured 
by the Radio Press Service (New York). A shorthand publication 
has directed the attention of radio-fan stenographers to the daily— 
and nightly—opportunity to transcribe in shorthand the matorial 
which comes over the radio and thereby improve the accuracy 
of their work and increase their speed. Hundreds of student 
stenographers quickly tried it out with good results, we are told; 
and even larger numbers of shorthand writers who have finished 
school and taken positions have found it a means to keep. up 
with their shorthand practise. We read: 


““‘Nobody need get rusty who has a radio,’ one stenographer 
wrote, ‘nor fail to get promoted to a better job for lack of practise.’ 
“The fact that so much of the radio broadcasting is in the 
evening may make radio a sort of nation-wide night school. 
One of the advantages of practise in writing the material which 
comes by radio is the variety of subject matter—sermons, News 
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reports, educational. talks, business reports, travelogs, lectures, 
book reviews—and the many different styles of delivery of radio 
speakers. And the opportunities are open to shorthand writers 
in the most secluded hamlet, or on the remotest farm, provided 
they have satisfactory receiving sets. 

‘“ Ag to the use of radio by public schools and business colleges, 
the New York City Board of Education recently gave an inter- 
esting demonstration.- In cooperation with Station WJZ and 
the Gregg’ Publishing Company, the board held the world’s first 
radio shorthand contest. . Provided with receiving sets, pupils 
in the shorthand ‘classes in several important high schools took 
dictation from the radio at 80 words a minute and 100 words 
a minute: | ‘Prizes were awarded to the students who transcribed 
the dictation most accurately. The» Bushwick High School 
in Brooklyn won first honors in the contest. 

“The contest~had an»important additional result in- demon- 
strating the necessity of good receiving apparatus both for school 
work of this kind and for good results by outside stenographers 
utilizing radio for shorthand practise. 

‘Wor all such tests and for general use in this new field, reli- 
able apparatus is essential. Not one of the winged words must 
be missed, and every sound must be clear and undistorted. The 
blurring of ‘s’ and ‘th’ would spoil accurate transcription. 
Stenographers interested in utilizing radio in this way should take 
special care to have sets with good amplifying transformers so 
that they get adequate amplification, and amplification without 
distortion.” 


WHY BOYS SHUN THE BUILDING TRADES 


' YNDER THE HEADING, ‘“‘Why Boys Do Not Enter 
| the Building Trades,” the editior of The Building Age 
(Philadelphia) contributes to his paper a statement of 
the present shortage of men in these trades, with suggestions of 
how to make the trades more attractive. That young men prefer 
to go elsewhere seems certain from the results of a questionnaire 
sent out by his paper. Only one-third of several hundred 
youths, otherwise promising candidates, would express any 
interest in going into building. The trouble, we are told, seems 
to be partly the lack of continuous employment and partly the 
unpleasant working conditions, which the writer admits are 
antiquated compared with those in other industrial occupations. 
Still, young men of the right sort are needed in the building 
industry, and how to attract them is a subject of considerable 
concern to contractors. We read: 


“We must look the situation squarely in the face. The 
present shortage of capable building mechanies can be laid 
directly to the lack of foresight of builders and the older mechan- 
ics themselves. We have recently been living in an age where 
the mechanic was looked down upon—a sort of cog in the indus- 
trial wheel. Men were known by numbers instead of by name, 
working conditions were primitive, comparatively nothing was 
done to interest young men in the different trades until we were 
face to face with the present serious condition. 

“Young men have been educated away from the different 
building trades, other callings have been made attractive, so 
they have comparatively little trouble in filling their ranks. 

“As Mr. Horowitz, the head of one of our biggest construction 
companies, said—the methods in use to-day in building construc- 
tion are still primitive—most contractors expect men to work 
under conditions that do not exist in the worst of so-called sweat- 
shop factories. . 

“Why do not more young men take to some building trades? 
The work is healthful, outdoor labor, where skill and nerve are 
often required; it is the sort of work that should appeal to red- 
blooded American young men of good physique. One can 
have thrills enough, and to see a structure grow under you is 
interesting work—one is creating something. 
| “The pay is good. There are many callings that pay less and 
‘that are in many ways less attractive; some are more dangerous, 
‘yet they do not have the trouble the building trades have in get- 
tingmen. Whatis the answer? Let some of the young menspeak. 

SY. personal interview and questionnaire, Building Age 
obtained the first-hand, frank expressions of several hundred 
American young men, not now employed in a building trade. 
These were men whose ages were principally between 20 and 
26, the most desirable ages for building recruits. Note that 
word-—it sounds better than ‘apprentice,’ or just indefinite 
‘No. 142, ete. Their average pay was $28.74 per week. 
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‘Now 33 per cent. of these young men thought they would like 
to enter some one of the building trades, 58 per cent. had no 
interest, and 9 per cent. were doubtful. ; 

“Of the young men that thought about trying some of the 
building trades, certain preferences were made as follows: 


Bricklayers. c+ soo: 2 shove Re ites ne oso 25% 
Electricians:..24 2 ae Ree ee ke 21% 
Carpenters. ,; 3.42. vor sae bane) cate roe 20% 
Tileslayersicns. 5 secae qi ae ey Cece he 11% 
Plain betsicis inc o oe ate es eee 8% 
Painters ilel-s cid ans tee POR ten ke ee ieee 5% 
Plasterers. coy. hk hls teow page e eee keane cpr 5% 
Tronworkers!: Sientec onal etek natie ie eee 3% 
StOMe-CULLEISY: acne anterior naked eeliene fad ee 2% 

100% 


‘“‘Perhaps, in another crowd of young men, the percentages 
would vary, but here is what was in the minds of a representative 
‘bunch.’ The amount of pay is not the only thing that appeals 
—plastering looks a little unpopular, despite being one of the 
highest paid trades. : 

““Now comes the subject of preferring a ‘white-collar’ job. 
These questions were asked of men principally in that sort of 
job, and yet only 25 per cent. of them said that they objected to 
going to or from work in dirty clothes! 

‘‘ And there we were thinking that our young men were looking 
down on any sort of a job where they could not be all drest up. 
The reasons must be somewhere_else. Here are some of the 
drawbacks that 143 had for not entering some building trade: 

‘99 said no advancement seemed probable. 

‘*23 did not like the men they would associate with. 

‘21 had no interest in building. 

“17 were not mechanically inclined. 

“16 objected because the work was too dirty. S 

‘14 families objected to their working at a trade. 

‘12 would rather do office work. 

‘11 preferred to work inside. 

“The greatest drawback that these young men see in working 
at a building trade, however, is that the jobs are not steady 
enough and that outside of the bigger cities, it is not possible to 
find steady work the year round. 

“To our questions of what is the greatest objection to working 
at a building trade, many answers were given. Here are a few 
terse ones showing just how the young men are thinking: 

‘After you once learn the main points of your trade, it gives 
no opportunity for developing your mind further. 

“Unions ruled by wrong men and in hands of radical element. 

.“Uneertainty of steady job and insufficient work the year 
round. 

“T would not work at a job where I had to belong to a union. 

“What brain-power is required to lay brick or spread. 
plaster? 

“I prefer something better for a life work. I aim to climb, 
not to stay in one place with a set salary. 

‘Laid off when job is finished. Work only lasts about eight 
months a year. d 
“Here are some facts and we publish them for what: they 
disclose. It seems essential that a 12-months year be established 
in the building trades. : « 

“It will take some careful planning of work to bring this about. 
Builders must also educate the public so they know in just what. 
seasons a certain kind of work is or is not permissible for the best 
interests of all. ae 

“Young men should be encouraged to enter the building trades 
—no construction job should go up without at least one recruit 
at work in each trade. 

“Provide safe working conditions for the men—carrying com- | 
pensation insurance won’t stop the pain an injured workman 
suffers. ft 

“Provide a decent work-house with lockers where. a fellow 
can keep his good clothes while he is on the job in comfortable - 
work-clothes. 

“Let the locker-room be kept clean and provided with drinking- 
water, wash-basins, soap, towels, and amirror. Don’t forget to 
have a first-aid outfit. = a 

“Some of the primitive arrangements at certain building 
operations would disgust an aborigine; then why think that a 
twentieth-century American will submit, while in other occupa- 
tions he works under better conditions! 

“Tt seems that builders have—unconsciously, however— 
driven the young men away from the building trades. Now the 
big job is to get them back. Sensible cooperation of contractors 
workers and public will do wonders,” . . x 


swamps to get rid of the 


rdle as a mosquito eradi- 
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FISH THAT DESTROY YELLOW FEVER 


ELLOW FEVER has been effectively controlled by breed- 

ing fish that feed on the larve of the mosquitoes that 

disseminate the disease. Prof. C. H- Kigenmann of 
Indiana University, writing in The American Naturalist (New 
York), tells us that considerable interest --has developed 
in Keuador and Peru in this form of prevention. Any means 
that will suppress mosquitoes will suppress fevers, he goes on. 
There are three ways to 
eradicate mosquitoes. First, 
their breeding-places may 
be abolished, which is easier 
said than done. A swamp 
may be drained, but a 
tomato-can or two left ex- 
posed to rain is sufficient 
to interest a whole neighbor- 
hood. Considerable energy 
has been spent draining 


breeding-places of mosqui- 
toes. Second, the surface 
of all standing water may 
be oiled. This was the 
classic means employed in 
Panama. The third method 
is the utilization of fish. 
Says Professor Higenmann: 


“Tt has been known for 
years that some fishes make 
away with some mosquito 
larve. Probably most 
young fishes eat mosquito 
larve. Some fishes are 
more effective mosquito 
larva-eaters than others. It 
is current belief that the 
‘millions’ of Barbados (also 
native in Trinidad and along 
the lowlands of the Guianas) 
have kept yellow fever out 
of Trinidad. 

Tn North America Gam- 
busia plays the principal 


eator, and extensive plans 
are carried out by S. F. 
Hildebrand of the Bureau 
of Fisheries to distribute Gambusias to places where they are 
most needed and where they will do the most good. 

_ Within the last few years, experiments were made near the 
coast of Ecuador and Peru to find mosquito-eaters among fhe 
native fishes. 

‘‘Mo serve as an ideal yellow-fever mosquito-larva eater, the 
fish must not only eatlarve, but it also must be able to- live 
under the conditions in which. yellow-fever mosquitoes breed. 


Yellow-fever mosquitoes live about and in the houses of’ man.’ © 


They breed in the various water jars, cans and barrels in which 
drinking-water is stored. 


‘he fishes, therefore, must thrivein standing water. ‘Millio ns’ 
were imported for the larger containers in Guayaquil, and the, 
following three native fishes, named in the order of their impor-_ 
tance, were found to best serve the purpose of removing: 


mosquitoes from houses. 
“1. The most important is ‘life’ (Pygidium), a small eatfish 


belonging to a South American family of about 100 species. They, 
‘are found in all of the mountains of South America, from the edge 


of Panama, at least to Puerto Montt in Chile: They,have been 


caught from sea-level all the way to 12,000 feet and more. — ‘They, 
are hardy mountaineers lying at the bottom of torrents in day- 


time, coming to the surface at night to feed. — 

“The map shows the general distribution of members of the 
Pygidium. I found a few about the cataracts in British 
Guiana and have put a hypothetical island, covering the 
highlands of the Guianas in the Pygidium-free lowlands. Simi- 


jarly, a minute species has been recorded -in the Amazon, 


z, SOUTH AMERICA 
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and it is possible that they are found throughout the Amazon 
Valley. . 

“Without doubt their most extensive habitat is along the 
slopes of the Andes and in southeastern Brazil. Actually no 
Pygidiwm has been recorded south of Puerto Montt, where they 
are still found in great abundance. . ' 

“Eight hundred thousand of ‘lifes,’ distributed to all of the 
water-jars in the infected regions by Dr. H. Hanson, supprest 
the last yellow-fever epidemic in Peru. 

“2. Liza de agua dulce of Lima and Huaija of Guayaquil are 
different names for the same 
fish—Lebiasina bimaculata. 
This is a very active fish. 
It was independently dis- 
covered to be a larva-eater 
by Dr. W. Pareja-in Eecua- 
dor, and by H. Hanson in 
Peru. 

“T have taken it from 
sea-level to over 7,000 feet, 
extending over more thaa 
the entire vertical range of 
yellow fever. Horizontally 
it .oceurs in all favorable 
places on the Pacific side be- 
tween central Peru and cen- 
tral Heuador. Related spe- 
cies are found between 
Guayaquil and Panama, 
and species of a related 
genus are found on the 
Atlantic slope. In the res- 
taurantsat Lima this species 
is used as an ornamental 
aquarium fish. Its draw- 
back is its tendency to jump 
out of the containers. 

“3. The Chalacos. This 
is a fish reaching over a 
foot in length and is found 
in tide pools and near the 
mouths of rivers from north 
Central Peru to California. 
It has a ‘double’ along the 
West Indian-Atlantic shores, 
and naturalists have veered 
from the opinion that the 
fishes on the two sides. of 
Panama are identical to the 
notion that they are differ- 
ent. Certainly they are 
divergent forms of the same 
thing, and the young: of 
both sides ought to «be 
available in mosquito work. 
Small specimens are said to do the work well, but do not survive 
the conditions as well as Lebiasina or Pygidium.” 


WHERE THE FEVER- 
FIGHTING FISH LIVES 


Black shows habitat of the fish. 
Pygidium, most abundant in 
i mountain streams, 


WHY WINTER KILLS THE PLAGUE—Plague languishes in 
cold weather, probably because cold weakens and kills the 


fleas that transmit it, says The Nation’s Health (Chicago) : 


-“The generally higher incidence of bubonic plague in warm 
climates has long been obvious, but it has remained for Robertson 


_ to collect statistical data on the temperature factor in governing 


the spread of this disease and to suggest a plausible explanation. 
Robertson’s figures indicate that plague of the bubonic type is 
roughly limited to a zone girdling the globe between the thirty- 
fifth parallels of north and south latitude. Of a series of nine 
million plague cases. reported during a quarter of a century, 99.8 
per cent. have been from areas with mean midwinter temperatures 
of 56 degrees F. and over. If we exclude India, out of two hundred 
thousand odd eases 94.7 per cent. have occurred in areas with a 
mean midwinter temperature of over 56 degrees, 4.5 per cent. in 
areas with a mean midwinter temperature of 46 to 55 degrees, 
and only 0.1 per cent. in cities with a mean midwinter temper- 
ature below 35 degrees. The explanation of these phenomena 
suggested by the author is the possibility that the rat flea is highly 
sensitive to low temperature, and that in cold climates the fleas 
diminish in winter to such small numbers as to be unable to keep 
up the transfer of plague virus, so that the virus itself’ will 


shortly perish in its turn.”’ : 
\ 
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WHY YEATS IS A NOBEL PRIZE MAN 


diversion. When the prize is awarded, especially for 

literature, there are always question and analysis, even 
where there isn’t distinet disapproval. W. B. Yeats is the recipi- 
ent for 1923, and he is looked at, by our press at least, in almost 
all other sorts of ways than as 
a creator of idealistic literature 
such as the prize is supposed 
to crown. As we talk about 
him over here ‘he gets the 
prize, ‘‘as not merely Yeats 
the author,” says the New 
York Evening Post, ‘but Yeats 
as the foremost literary figure 
of the New Irish nation,” and 
The Post bolsters this view by 
recalling that ‘‘the Nobel di- 
rectors have always shown a 
disposition to recognize repre- 
sentatives of literary nation- 
alism.’”? The Washington Post 
concurs in the view so far as 
to see the award as “outside 
recognition of the separate 
nationality of the Irish Free 
State,’ of which he now figures 
as a Senator. There are more 
commentators to say, like the 
Providence Journal, that the 
award has ‘‘also crowned with 
recognition an extraordinary 
literary movement.” It is 
variously called the Celtic 
Renaissance, and of this Mr. 
Yeats is the acknowledged 
head. ‘‘There was never any 
doubt that the movement 
stimulated literary thought 
and the cultivation of letters 
in Ireland—in Dublin at least 
—to a marked degree.” As to 
the justness of the term, The 
Journal observes: 


Pitesn THE ‘‘NOBEL” MIND becomes an annual 


““Whether a Renaissance is 
the product of an accident of 
time, to be identified only 
after the fact, or may be a consciously evolved movement, was 
the debated point. Some critics profest to see in the name an 
attempt to dignify Irish letters to an unwarranted degree: but 
that attitude hardly gained wide sympathy. - 

“Mr. Yeats as the central figure of the Renaissance was an 
ardent and stimulating leader. It-was due to his enthusiasm that 
the Celtic movement crystallized into a fact. It was his confi- 
dence and his encouragement that found fruit in the splendid 
work of the melancholy Synge and the fanciful Stephens. Moore 
did not escape his influence, and Ervine has admitted his debt to 
him. But Yeats as-an individual towers above his contemporaries, 
and in his fifty-eighth year has achieved the material substances 
of immortality.” 


The New York World views the prize as a sort of melancholy 
benediction, with a kind of doubt as to the purpose of the donors: 
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POET, SENATOR AND NOBEL PRIZE MAN 
He was the central figure of the Trish literary Renaissance 


‘Prizes in literature are likely to come a bit late to encourage 
the impulse to creative activity. It is just that William Butler 
Yeats should receive the Nobel Prize in literature, yet the move- 
ment he founded and which flowered under his guidance has 
largely disintegrated. He himself has written his best. verse. 
Synge is dead. ‘A. E.’ is a minor figure. Lady Gregory may 
write no more (such joyous 
farces as ‘The Workhouse 
War.’ Padraic Colum is a wan- 
derer, gradually going over to 
the gift-book trade. Other 
bright apprentices in the Abbey 
Theater of Dublin have dis- 
appeared into the mist or be- 
come famous on their own ac- 
count, like St. John Ervine, in 
America and England—a proc- 
ess which seems to lessen them 
artistically while adding to their 
gains. 

“The time when a Nobel 
Prize was really needed by Mr. 
Yeats was when the Abbey ~ 
Theater was founded, when 
Synge was being coaxed to 
write for it, when money was 
as searce for the whole group 
as were the faces in the first- 
night audiences for such drama- 
tic fare as ‘On Baile’s Strand.’ 

“At that time the Nobel 
committee had not heard of 
Yeats. Few had, outside Ire- 
land. 
accomplished during those 
years of struggle that the com- 
mittee now grants him the 
award. No doubt it will put. 
hope in the breasts of other 
youngsters battling to found a 
literary tradition. And no 
doubt some youngster so strug- 
gling in 1923 will in 1943 re- 
ceive the prize which this year 
goes to Yeats.” 3 


A comment in the New York 
Evening Mail presents the view 
that Yeats could not be -re-. 
garded as a promoter of the 

spirit of nationalism; but— 

“To him belongs the eredit 
of having launched the Irish 
dramatic movement which has | 


had so much influence, through 
the works of Synge and others, in developing the theater of ideas 


and beauty in countries far removed from Ireland. 'That achieve- 


ment undoubtedly had its weight with the Nobel committee. — 

“Yeats, in his young days, was an earnest Nationalist. But 
during most of his ripened years he was so intensely devoted to 
the religion. of beauty that he frequently came into conflict with 
the hard-willed men who were endeavoring to rid Cathleen Ni 
Hoolihan of her shackles. It was one of those conflicts that 
drew from him the bitter poem in which occur these lines: ) 


Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 
It’s with O’Leary in the grave 


“Never did poet show less claim to be considered vates! Tt 
was not many months after he wrote this gibe against the young 
Sinn Feiners until, on republishing the poem, he was forced to 
append a footnote in which he said: ‘When I wrote this, I did 


Yet it is for what he — 
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not foresee Kaster, 1916,’ or words to that effect. He was so 
much out of touch with his countrymen that he knew nothing of 
the young generation ready to give up their lives in the cause of 
freedom. A less nationally minded man would have withdrawn 
the offending poem forever so far ‘as he could do so. But Yeats 
has not withdrawn it. 

“The Irish Free State has honored the poet, however, by 
choosing him as a member of the Senate. His presence there 
certainly lends added intellectual brilliance to the young as em- 
bly. But tho Yeats sits in Ireland’s Senate by the side of 
men who risked their lives for Irish freedom, he is never likely to 
have that place in Ireland’s heart with those lesser poets, ‘Davis, 
Mangan, Ferguson,’ for which he once yearned in the gallant days 
of his youth. 

“Yeats will probably be remembered in Ireland as the best 
poet of her decadence. And as long as men and women love 
wistful beauty, he will be read. Better than any history, his 
work will reveal to future generations the spiritual tendency of 
@ period in which the subtle poison of vaguely heroic memories 
and beliefs almost drugged Ireland to‘death.”’ 


Then we come to the Boston Transcript, which is willing to 
see Mr. Yeats as a poet, and rewarded as such: 


“The whole English-speaking world has long been under the 
gentle thrall of his lyrics. Nor is he a national figure in any nar- 
“row sense, for tho born in Dublin in 1865, he has lived most of 
his life, and now lives, in London, and through the long residence 
_ of his father, J. B. Yeats, in New York, he has come into sym- 
pathetic touch with America. He certainly has the Celtic 
feeling through and through, and his poems and plays are 
_characteristically and intrinsically Irish. One feels a lot of the 
Trish local pride, and hears the melody of the Irish names, in a 
stanza like this, which is the opening one of his ‘Fiddler of 
Dooney’: 
When I play on my fiddle in Dooney, 
Folk dance like the waves of the sea; 
My cousin is priest in Kilvarnet, 
My brother in Moharabuiee. 


_ ** And as for ‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’—well, there is nothing 
like it for sentiment, for graphic suggestion, and for haunting 
melody. It has often been-republished, but can hardly be pub- 
lished too often: iret ces 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glen. 


- And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of morning to where the cricket sings; 
There midnight’s all a gleaming, and morn a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. : 


I will arise and go now, for always, night and day, 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
i 


‘‘Tt is in the deep heart’s core that the Irish poetry rings and the 
Trish music sounds. Even when, in the songs of Thomas Moore, 
the Irish poetic genius adopted a purely English expression, it 
developed that quality that appeals to the heart. With Yeats, 
‘with Russell, with Katherine Tynan, and with many other Irish 
poets who have adopted wholly the Celtic sentiment without 
abandoning the English language, it has risen to an infinitely 
higher note: and the plays of Yeats, in a less measure than those 
of J. M. ‘Synge, have proved that the simple humor and the cabin 
tragedies of the Irish people possess a sufficient content of emo- 
tion to fill the heart of the world. The movement has reacted ina 
noble inspiration to the poets of England and of America. 
What will happen if, under the influence of national autonomy, 
the singers of Ireland now adopt the Gaelic tongue in place of the 
‘English? It will remove them somewhat further away from the 
sympathy of the English-speaking world, for poetry is seldom 
great in translation, and few outside of Ireland will ever know 
the Irish tongue: But nothing great is ever quite lost, and per- 
haps the Irish poets will always be willing to give us English 
versions of their best.” 


<b passage from H. W. Nevinson’s recently published reminis- 


cences, called ‘‘Changes and Chances,” gives a sketch of the 


personal appearance of the poet when young: 


“Tall, thin, rather stooping; with long, straight-topped head, 
em? (J a : ; 


Q7 


quite black; drest in blue-black, with a huge black bow for tie; 
‘to match my hair and my boots,’ as he once answered to a ques- 
tion why; rather narrow face, with eyes rather close, and the 
left eye looking a little outward; clean-shaved, showing blue- 
black to match his suit; very much the poet all through his nature; 
talked well and incessantly, moving his hands a good deal and 
sometimes falling into a natural chant; says ‘D’y’ see?’ to every 
sentence; talked chiefiy of himself, his spiritual experiences, 
trances, visions and apparitions; sometimes, he said, the spirit 
forbids him to say what is in his mind, and then his tongue 
becomes like a stone; calls himself a Cabalist, but a skeptic, too; 
is as good a typical young poet as could come out of Ireland; has 
laughter, too, especially in gossip about other men. Later at 
night I met him in the street and talked Irish politics (he pays no 
attention to any other) up and down the roads till late.” 


The Evening Telegram (New York), which ealls him ‘‘a lyrical 
poet of high distinction,”’ speaks thus of his later career: 


“Honors have come easily to Mr. Yeats of late. He is not 
only a Senator of the Free State, but Minister of the Fine Arts 
in the Dublin Cabinet. He begged to be excused when Mr. Lloyd 
George, on the suggestion of the Earl of Balfour, and with the 
express approval of the King, wanted to make him a knight a 
few years ago. ‘Trinity College, Dublin, made him a doctor of 
literature the other day, having decided to forgive his occasional 
sharp criticism of that venerable institution. .. . 

“No doubt the boys in the famous Dublin High School got a 
holiday when the news arrived, for it was there that Professor 
J. B. Bury, now regius professor of modern history at Cambridge 
University, subjected Mr. Yeats to much pain by insisting on his 
learning the Greek irregular verbs when he would have preferred 
to ‘waste his time’ on English verse.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AN AMERICAN NOBEL 
PRIZE MAN 


CHIEVEMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, physics and peace- 
A making have brought the Nobel prize to Americans; but 
our literature has not yet been thought worthy of this 

world reward. ‘The fierce light that beats on literature must 
have made our products known abroad, for it is pointed out that 
even here Yeats, the Irish poet, is better known than Millikan, 
the American, who got the prize in physics for isolating and 
measuring the ion. Or is it that we are too timid about our di- 
serts? As the Philadelphia Public Ledger points out, no nomina- 
tions of Americans have ever been made. 
not seek out candidates. It chooses among those suggested by 
representative groups.” 
candidates are canvassed: aye 


‘Tf Booth Tarkington should be proposed for the honor next 
year, and should receive it, tens of thousands of Americans would 
be gratified to find their own judgment confirmed by a foreign 
court. Others would insist that if the award were to go to a nov- 
elist Edith Wharton is more deserving of it than Tarkington. 
Tf we look among the dramatists we shall find that Eugene 
O’Neill has a large following, and yet O’Neill is not a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters. Augustus Thomas 
and William Gillette, of our dramatists, have that distinction. 
Booth Tarkington is a member of the Academy, and Mrs. Whar- 
ton isnot. Edwin Arlington Robinson is regarded by some critics 
as probably our greatest living poet, but George Edward Wood- 
berry, Robert Underwood Johnson and Henry van Dyke are 
members of the Academy, and Robinson is not. 


than Robinson. And Edgar Lee Masters’s ‘Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy’ is probably better known than anything that any of these 


poets has written, and besides being well known it is pretty. 


good poetry. 


“Te we had an essayist to-day as original as Emerson, or a his-’ 


torian the equal of Bancroft, or a novelist to be compared with 
Hawthorne, or a poet with the vitality of Walt Whitman, we 
might hope that one or the other of them would. be admitted 
to the distinguished company of holders of the prize for literature. 
The admirers of our contemporary men and women of letters 
may console themselves, however, with the thought that neither 
Joseph Conrad nor Thomas Hardy has yet received the Nobel 


award.” -. 


“The commission does 


Whereupon the claims of our likely 


Yet Amy. 
Lowell and Vachel Lindsay are probably more widely read. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA’S LITERARY PROPHET 
‘ MODERN WALTER SCOTT—with a difference—seems 


to be the celebrated patriot-author of Czecho-Slovakia 

Alois Jirasek (pronounced Yirasek). Scott put Scot- 
land, especially its kings, and nobles and upper classes into ro- 
mance. Jirasek deals with the heroic deeds of his country, but 
it is the people of this land that figure as protagonist, tho he is 
not lacking in the vivid depiction of kings 
and nobles, zealots and martyrs. 

Jirasek is notable not only in the field of 
letters, but as a publicist and patriot. 
During the Great War he was in the fore- 
front of those who upheld the cause of 
liberty and independence for his native 
land. In a brief sketch of his life and work 
in the Revue Bleue (Paris), H. Jelinek writes 
of him as follows: 


“While on the plains of Russia the 
Czecho-Slovakian soldiers, taught by his 
romances, thronged to the red-and-white 
standard and-~ surrounded Masaryk, in 
order to achieve their incredible and heroie 
anabasis from Siberia, the old master was 
the first to sign that manifesto addrest by 
men of letters to the wavering men of 
polities, and on April 13, 1918, in an un- 
forgetable manifestation he raised his hand 
in the name of the nation to swear fidelity 
to the ideal of liberty. It was to him that 
General Gaida dedicated his Memoirs. of 
the immortal campaign of the Czecho- 
Slovakian legions in Siberia. _ It was by 
his mouth that the Czech writers weleomed 
President Masaryk, on the day when the 
great exile reentered the free capital of an 
independent Republic. A member of the 
National Legislative Assembly, he was 
elected a Senator from Prague at the first 
election and nominated a doctor honoris 
causa of the University of Prague and a 
citizen of nearly all the Czech cities of the 
Republic. His bust is placed in the foyer 
of the National Theater, and the seventieth 
anniversary of his birth was celebrated as 
a national féte.”’ 


Jirasek was born August 23, 1852, at 
Hronoy, a small city in northeastern Bo- 
hemia, He 
studied history and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Prague, and accepted a professor- 
ship of history at the college of Litomysl. - 
This little provincial city, where he passed fourteen years, in- 
spired his first stories. Leaving here for a chair at the University 
of Prague, he continued to combine writing and teaching for 
thirty years, at the end of which time he retired from his pro- 
fessorship in order to devote himself entirely to literature. His 
first stories show the romantic influence exerted upon him by 
such authors as Scott and Mickiewicz, but he gradually eae 
to feel that it was the nation as a whole which deserved to be the 
subject of his pen. Apropos of this, Mr. Jelinek writes: 


in humble circumstances. 


“But it was not without difficulty that Jirasek arrived at his 
new conception of the romantic novel. Allured by the grandeur 
of the Hussite period, during which the little Czech nation re- 
sisted so heroically, not only the emperor and the Pope, but all 
Europe, he wrote the romance ‘A Glorious Day’—this is merely 
a first sketch of the work which he composed fifteen years later, 
“Against All,’ which is an apotheosis of Hussite heroism.” 


The most important work of Jirasek’s earlier period was called 
“The Dog Heads,” in which he described the desperate struggle of 
the tribe of the Hhodes to maintain their liberty after the battle 
of the White Mountain. But more and more the heroic period 


ALOIS JIRASEK 


Who depicts in his romances Ozecho- 
Slovakia’s early struggles for liberty. 


«stones. ... 
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of the struggle made by the great reformer and religious zealot, 
John Huss, and his devoted followers, appealed to his imagina- 
tion. In his trilogy, “Amidst the Currents,” he depicted the 
troubled periad which preceded, and gave rise, to the Hussite 
movement, and in the following novel, “Against All,” he por- 
trayed the conflagration itself, when the little nation, outraged 
by the torturing of John Huss, rose as one man and rushed to 
Later works describe the decadence of the movement. 
Mr. Jelinek continues: 


‘ After having celebrated in this series of 
Hussite romances the warlike heroism of 
the nation, Jirasek turned to the portrayal 
of another sort of heroism, one of abnega- 
tion, of sacrifice, of labor, and of devotion 
to the national ideas. In the five great 
volumes of his great ‘F. L. Vek.’ he has 
erected a monument to those obscure work- ' 
men who achieved the miracle of Czech 
Renaissance at the dawn of the nineteenth 
century—to those almost anonymous heroes, 
who succeeded in reawakening the con- 
science of a country stupefied by two cen- 
turies of oppression and} of Germanization. 
This vast composition groups around a pro- 
tagonist, a humble patriot, a throng of 
personages, and reconstitutes with amazing ~ 
historical fidelity the entire life of Prague 
at the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. .. . 

‘““Tt-was not until 1915 that he gave us in 
the romance called ‘The Shadows,’ a mag- 
nificent picture of tortured Bohemia, 
plunged into lethargic slumber and deliv- - 
ered over without defense to the fanaticism 
of the Hapsburgs and their Jesuit acolytes. 
Never were the labors of the historian and 
those of the artist fused into so perfect an 
ensemble. This masterly composition, 
which embraces the life of the country, 
under its every aspect, is alone sufficient to 
insure the immortality of the author, in the 
poignance of its romantic psychological and — 
idealogical interest. The most savage — 
critic must bow his head in reverence ~ 
before this profoundly human work, which 
together with ‘Salammbo’ and “War and 
Peace’ forms a new type of _historieal 
romance. 

“This book, which appeared early in the 
war is said to have been looked uponasasort 
of Bible by the Czechs, from which they 
drew comfort during those anguished days, 
when their fate hung in the balanee—when 
none knew whether the longed-for freedom . 
or renewed bondage was to be the outcome 
of the war. Another book by Jirasek, — 
entitled ‘The Hussite King,’ was banned 
by the Austrian censorship during the war.” 


arms. 


A brief passage from one of his books is well “caleulated toinfiu- _ 
ence the hereditary rancor of the Czechs against the Hungarians’: 


“The old Blajeyi leaped upon his horse and galloped toward 
the great gate of the city. It was against this gate that the enemy 
directed his main attack. How many stones they had already 
launched against it! And especially to-day what an avalanche... 

“But what was happening? The soldiers were picking up these ~ 
They lifted them—they looked at them—they 
showed them to each other—and now two men were coming to 
meet him— But what were they carrying? They seemed abso- 
lutely beside themselves— And they were signalling to him— — 
they were calling upon him while still far away. They approach, 
they come up to him. One of them cries out: ‘See what they are 
firing at us’! and he shows him ahead freshly cut off and still 
dripping with blood—and this head has been defaced and dis- — 
figured by the violence of the shock. The second head, which the 
other soldier holds by its hair, is likewise unrecognizable, too! ! 
For a moment Blajeyi is unable to speak. He has grown white 
Peay field of war, He cn fought against the Turks themselves, 

ut never, never, has he seen sue i i 
heads used as projectiles!” ' i ea Caen 


7 masterpiece of civilization was Henry- James, and a 
; European, altho he remains for us the incarnation 
~ and chief type of the cultivated American. 


~ of the Jockey Club who had married into the old 
_ French aristocracy. 


_. pay a visit to some Austrian or Hungarian mag- 


PT a — ee, 


right as the talk demanded. 


abnormally acute eyes, a little almond-shaped. 


‘task with the pen, and the results are a competition 


the idle who are frightfully busy and sometimes 


Sir Roger de Coverley.”” Moreover: 
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HENRY JAMES, VIEWED BY HIS 
PORTRAIT PAINTER 


OR AN ARTIST TO COMPETE with himself in another 

medium is an unusual proceeding. Jacques Blanche, the 

French portrait painter, some years ago painted the por- 
trait of Henry James, and now he essays the same 


in esthetics. Perhaps it would be juster to say that 
Monsieur Blanche’s sketch in the Revue Europeenne 
(Paris) is an interpretation of the portrait that hangs 
in the National Portrait Gallery in London, 
presented to the British nation by a group of James 
admirers, who commissioned the French artist to 
paint it. Monsieur Blanche tells us of his friend- 
ship with the American author, and of a dinner with 
him and Bernard Berensen, the’ art critic. When 
James recalled his childhood impressions of the Place 
Vendéme, as a very young traveler, on his first 
visit to the Old World, we read: 


“His peculiarly personal art had been shaped 
gradually in the capitals of Europe: Paris, Geneva, 
Rome and London. When he returned to 
America—Albany, then New York or Newport—it 
was only from motives of filial duty. A great 


**T dined with him in 1898 at the home of a member 


I had read most of James’s 
books, which charmed me, and had seen him several 
years before in London or Rome, surrounded by the 
women who admired him. He was a kind of draw- 
ing-room idol, who would make a long journey to 


nate on his way from England to Capri—one of 


wearier and more pensive than if they had to earn 
their living with their own hands. 

“At the table I ean see him still turning his ad- 
mirable head toward his neighbor, at the left or 
His face was planned 
well, with clear-cut features, in spite of the embon- 
point already threatening the excellent bones. His hair, 
grizzling already, a little long and silky, was in fine 
tone with the dull pallor of his face, in which sparkled 
His 
finely drawn, ironic and ascetic mouth smiled 


‘beneath a nose aquiline as in a Roman medallion. 


‘‘He had a Cesar’s forehead, with arched brows, and a play 
of expression as mobile as any Neapolitan’s. James was like 
Lecompte de Lisle, a Jupiter with a monocle, or a Roman 
monsignor.” 


_ “Henry James,” M. Blanche goes on to say with the clear- 


-sightedness of kindred feeling, for he is himself an Anglophile, 


‘found his ideal in the English gentleman, the descendant of 


‘“‘He was a rare observer of the grand monde. Most of his 
characters are like mutes passing on a stage so conventional 
that James finds it difficult to discern beneath their monosyllabic 


- vyoeabulary and their Anglo-Saxon reserve the complex and deli- 
~ eate souls and burning passions he needs for his plots. Besides 


all this, L 
asked him if his latest novel was at last the kind he himself would 


eare for, Henry replied: 


James was a witty epicurean. When his brother William 


‘T hope not—no more than the others 


| were!’ ‘Dear, dear William,’ he exclaimed as he told me the 
- anecdote, ‘he is so unbelievably, so supremely, so superhumanly 


regions of thought! Poor, 
are, attached to matter!’ <A 3 
plump hands like Renan punctuating his phrases, 


and magnificently serene, let him float in the transcendental 
yr, poor miserable human beings as we 
And then James rose and with his 
took leave of 


me. ‘Well, mon ami, I am afraid I have chattered a lot—a 


wretched model—but thanks for your admirable patience 


while you were putting my decadent features on the canvas! 


° 


- 
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Writing, writing—how much more direct your art is than ours!’ 
James was then revising his earlier novels for the definitive 
edition. He was a severe critic of his own work; austére, a monk 
of letters, as anxious for perfection as Flaubert. His numerous 
friendships, I came to know as I painted him, were kept-up 
much as an old English lady takes care of her flowers, protects 
them in all weathers and makes a carnation from a primrose.” 


HENRY JAMES AS A “PRIME MINISTER” 


“I felt that it would not have been disagreeable to him,” says J. Blanche, the 
painter of this portrait, “‘to be shown as a Gladstone or prime minister.” 


Blanche’s first portrait did not please H.-J., and, indeed, it did 
not satisfy the painter. But James proved a tractable sitter. 


“He did not tell me as a great sculptor did: ‘I want to be 
painted in the subiime manner,’ but I felt that it would not have 
been disagreeable to him to be shown as a Gladstone or prime 
minister. My second portrait represented him as poet haureate 
with a meditative expression, his profile as if from an antique 
medal detached on. a William Morris paper with vines and 
grapes worthy of a study of an Oxford don. His moral self also 
shone from the picture—he had become his own ideal, the 
paragon of civilization, the English gentleman, politician, man 
of letters, the spoilt darling and happy, gracious, eternally 
young man of the world, such as Lord Balfour is still.” 


Monsieur Blanche understood when he went with Henry 
James to the Reform Club what James might have been if born 
an Englishman. For— 


““He was not an Oxonian or a public-school boy. The sacred 
cricket, The Times and the church-army-and-navy mentality 
could never be his as an American perfectly faithful to his coun- 
try. His relative isolation in his adopted country permitted him, 
however, to concentrate on his work as a writer even amidst the 
press of his social engagements. His ease and wit came back to 


_ him when he was with Edmund Gosse, Sturgis or Edith Wharton 


‘Edith, dear, dear, admirable Edith!’ James used to say.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


SEPARATING PIETY AND POLITICS 


a Detroit layman wants from the pulpit, and failing 

to get it, he asserts, he has resigned from the Metho- 
dist Church, of which he had been an active member for 
forty-five years. This decision on the part of Horatio S. Earle, 
former State Senator, one-time State Highway Commissioner, 
and once a candidate for Governor of Michigan, has created a 
discussion that is echoed from Massachusetts to Oregon. The 
question, whether the pulpit should engage in discussing politics, 
economics, and sociological subjects, is recurrent. In Detroit, 
according to press reports, the majority of the clergy differ 
strongly from Mr. Earle, tho he asserts that 
“one hundred good Christian gentlemen 
would be glad to contribute $1,000 each 
toward a church for the preaching of the 
Gospel and the exclusion of polities.” The 
church Mr. Earle has in mind ‘‘would be a 
church in which you would be scolded every 
Sunday for being bad, and praised for being 
good, and in which no propaganda of the 
Anti-Saloon League or any other organiza- 
tion would be disseminated. There would 
be no P. T. Barnum stuff, no preaching to the 
newspapers, such as is indulged in by certain 
of the clergymen of the city.” In his letter 
of resignation to his pastor, Mr. Earle writes, 
as we quote it from press accounts, that “we 
‘ need a great country-wide revival, with the 
pastors of all Christian churches in the pews, 
and the lay members who believe in the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ in the pulpits, preach- 
ing repentance, forgiveness, brotherly love, 
and so forth. Instead of driving the people 
away with politics and subscription blanks 
for the Anti-Saloon League, give them the 
Gospel, as did the business man—St. Paul.’ 
An Episcopalian minister is said to have 
offered to preach in a church of the sort out- 
lined, and Mr. Karle, we are told, has received 
letters from various cities advocating a general movement to 
forward the ‘‘Church-free-from-State”’ idea. ; 

The Church is not a political forum, says the Rev. Charles R. 
Seafe, a Detroit Presbyterian pastor in sympathy with Mr. 
Earle’s views. In a statement to the Detroit News he says that 
“the world is disappointed, and has a right to be, when the pulpit 
departs from the preaching of the Bible as the Word of God and 
Jesus Christ as the needed and all-sufficient Savior of mankind. 
Polities will never regenerate a soul.” 
says the Rev. E. C. Fackler, an Evangelical Lutheran pastor of 
Detroit, is evangelization. ‘It is refreshing to see that some 
people are getting the vision of the real function of the Church.” 
However, the majority of clerical opinion in Detroit is said to 
agree with the opposing view, as set forth by Dr. M. C. Pearson, 
executive secretary of the Detroit Council of Churches, and Dean 
Warren L. Rogers, of St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral and presi- 
_ dent of the Detroit Council of Churches. Dr. Pearson asserts 

that the Church is not fulfilling its mission if it lets up one whit 
in its attack on men and policies inimical to the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth. ‘‘It is just as much the Church’s business to 
destroy the liquor evil as to preach the Gospel.” After all, says 


Ge RELIGION, unadulterated with legalism, is what 


NO POLITICS IN THE CHURCH 


Says Horatio S. Earle, who would 
hear only the Gospel from the pulpit, 


The Church’s business, | 


Dean Rogers, ‘‘the Gospel has to do with the living of folks, and 
can not be narrowed to a round of piety.” 

But it is clear that no one denomination possesses exclusively 
divine guidance, remarks the Detroit News, and the difference 
of opinion among pastors themselves on purely legislative issues 
is convincing proof that men are left to solve their immediate 
problems by use of their own intelligence and conception of what 
is right. As The News sees it: 


“The point where Mr. Earle diverges from his church is the 
point where the church leaves the field of good citizenship in its 
fundamentals and enters the very dangerous one of particulariz- 
ing on personal conduct in specific issues. 
There is a wide and legitimate difference of 
opinion on whether the National Prohibition 
Law, as it stands, is a good law or a bad law. 
It is clearly no more treasonable to seek to 
amend an amendment to the Constitution 
than it was to seek to amend the Constitution 
itself. In so far as objections to the Kighteenth 
or any other Amendment are based on honest 
conviction and sincere belief, any man is not 
only justified in proclaiming that conviction, _ 
but would be a hypocrite if he pretended 
otherwise. Itis unthinkable that any church 
prefers or advocates hypocrisy at the expense 
of honesty. 

‘‘No. church would undertake, with any 
sane hope of success, to order men to change 
their minds, since there exists no identifiable 
court of appeal which can state with any cer- 
tainty which of two opinions concerning hu- 
man progress is theright and which the wrong. 

“‘The safety of the nation lies not in over- 
bearing the intelligence of honest men, but 
in teaching them all to be honest. Between ~ 
two honest convictions, the nation eventually — 
will travel the right road. The first duty 
of the churches is to ineculeate a common 
energy for public service which shall be at 
once honest and unselfish. As to the course 
that citizenship, being honest, shall pursue, 
why not leave that to the Divine Providence, . . 
the eyes of Whom, says St. Peter in his first 
epistle, ‘are upon the righteous, and His ears — 
open to their supplications’?” 


As an organized and active body, the Church has a right to 
concern itself in moral issues, says the Dayton Daily News, ‘‘but 
it was not established to become a political factor.” The Naza- 
rene distinguished between the “‘proprieties of religion and of 
politics” when He advised his questioners to ‘‘render unto— 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that. 
are God’s.”” Says the Dayton paper, ‘‘He never mussed up in the 
political feuds of His time, except when a moral issue was at 
stake. Then He literally threw His fists right and left. Ina day 
when moral issues confront church members, they haye a right i 
to be vigorously active, but not blindly political.” 

But, turning the pages, we find secular papers strongly affirm- 
ing that the Church must concern itself with whatever concerns _ 
man. If Mr. Earle maintains that the clergy should not urge - 
enforcement of, and obedience to, the Eighteenth Amendment, 
says the Detroit. Free Press, ‘then logically he must protest: 
against recital or exposition of the extremely legalistic Ten — 
Commandments in the churches.’”’ It is unfortunate that there 
are sensationalists in the pulpit, ‘but it would be an almost. 
infinitely more unfortunate thing if priests and ministers as a 


_whole were to go to the other extreme, shirk all discussion of 


* . 
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moral and civic matters, and maintain that they have no respon- 
sibility for the sort of laws that are passed or the manner in 
which law is administered.”’ But, if it wants to be in the com- 
pany of great spiritual movements, observes the Boston Daily 
Globe, the Church “‘must aim very high and be stedfast in its 
purpose. When it is so, it can effectively touch on public ques- 
tions, can make powerful protest against modern evils, can tell 
men and women to account for the way in which they spend 
their lives.” To many thinking people, remarks the Kansas 
City Star, ‘“‘solid religion certainly would have to take 
account of the world we live in, its great efforts at reform, such 
as Prohibition, the outcome of elections and the conduct of the 
Government.” To some others it “appears to mean that type 
of faith and worship that interferes less with the actual conduct 
of every-day life.’’ In the opinion of the Portland Sunday Oregon- 
tan, Christian ethics would have less value than they have if 
they were not made applicable to every-day life, and— 


“The movement to interest the Church in the multifarious 
enterprises of men, from which so-called politics is inseparable, 


- is in definite answer to wide-spread demand that it enlarge the 


4 


area of its usefulness. Those who find fault with the Church for 
engaging in extra-theological activities are vastly outnumbered 
by the army who complain that it does not sufficiently concern 
itself with applied religion, the need of which in and out of 
politics seems to be pretty generally understood. 

“THe Church is interested in roads. Whether roads lead 
people toward or away from their temples of worship, undoubt- 
edly they are a factor to be reckoned with. The Church is con- 
cerned with the punishment and reformation of criminals, with 
community cooperation in the cure of poverty and the improve- 
ment of physical health, with housing conditions, and with 
transportation facilities, which are interwoven with other prob- 
lems. It is interested in them because religion and ethies and 
right living are inseparable and because sane thinking is pro- 
moted by sound living, a principle recognized by missionaries 
to backward peoples who know that the physician, the economist 


and the sanitary engineer are efficient allies of the preacher of 


the Gospel. It is concerned with education as a prerequisite 
to the dissemination of religion—and education as a public 
function is a political matterin the modern understanding of 
the term.” 


THE CATHOLIC BABIES’ RIFLES 


TORIES THAT THE AGENTS OF THE POPE are 
plotting to turn the United States over to the Catholics, 
that arms and ammunition are laid away for every 

Catholic boy born, against the day that he is to carry them 
in the crusade, that the Knights of Columbus is the nucleus of 
an army in disguise—these and similar tales that were rife some 
years ago are revived to-day, we are told, and whispered in many 
a secret meeting. How shall the truth be learned? : 
Thirty years ago in Indiana, Pood Wamsley watched a Roman 
Catholic parade and remembered the opinions he had heard in the 
back room of his father’s undertaking establishment, where some 
of the leading citizens gathered to discuss matters of moment. 
As Lowell Mellett, a newspaper man, and once managing editor 
of Collier’s Weekly, continues the story in The Atlantic Monthly, 
on ‘‘Klan and Church,” Pood gave his playfellows a whispered 
harangue to this effect: 


““Tyidja see them Cath’lic kids p’radin’ yestiddy? Lissen! 
Ja know what they’re doin’? Lissen! Ever’ one of them is bein’ 


i trained to be soldiers when they grows up. That’s what them 
- Cath’lies is doin’. 


Soon’s they git ’em all trained and they’re 
growed up, they’re goin’ to seize the whole country and take 


- charge of it an’ ever’thing!’ 


_“*Howja know?’ one of his aghast hearers inquired. , 
““*T know,’ returned Pood, mysteriously. ‘There’s certain 


people watchin’ ever’thing they do, and when the time comes—’ 


“He broke off with a far-away, portentous look. 
“How kin they do it?’ some one asked. | 

““¢ How kin they do it? Don’t ja know that ever’ time a boy 
baby is born in a Cath’lic fam’ly, they take and bury a gun under 


va 
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the church for him to use when he grows up? And they bury 
enough am/’nition fer him to kill fifty people with!’ 

“*Well, why’s the marshal let ’em, then?’ 

““Huh! The marshal! Bob Mounts don’t know nothin’ 
that’s goin’ on!’ 

““Why n’t somebody tell him?’ 

““The time ain’t come yet. It’s a-comin’ tho! Trouble is— 
the govinment. Can’t expect to do nothin’ while Cleveland’s 
president. They say that, sekurtly, he’s mebbe a Cath’lic 
himself.’ 

“Up to that point I think Pood had us almost convinced. 
What had seemed a delightful show was beginning to take on a 
sinister aspect. It was occurring to us that we ought to have a 
smarter town marshal than Bob Mounts. But when Pood 
brought out that about President Cleveland, some of us rebelled. 
We were Democrats! We argued the matter lucidly with Pood. 
‘Aw, he is not!’—‘Howja know he ain’t?’—‘Well, he ain’t. 
I know it. You're crazy!’—” 


The tribe of Pood Wamsley has increased in the old Hoosier 
Commonwealth, we are told, and when Mr. Mellett went back he 
neard again that ‘‘every time a Catholic boy baby is born, a 
rifle is buried beneath the church against the day when the 
Church proposes to turn these United States over to the Pope!” 
Yet, concerning many charges brought against the Catholics, it 
would be unwise, says Mr. Mellett, to assert that no case what- 
ever can be made against them in some corners of Indiana. He 
relates: 


“There are instances in plenty when, forming a majority of 
the voting population, they have voted themselves into power. 
There are instances in which shortsighted leadership has led 
them to abuse their power. There are communities where, while 
in a minority, they have been as clannish as the Klan, and have 
made themselves a solid and obstructive political bloc. But, 
recalling Catholic candidates who have failed to get the Church 
vote and recalling Protestant candidates who have succeeded, 
the conelusion is that, as individuals and as a group, no case of 
undesirable citizenship can be maintained against them.” 


So how combat the stories alleging Catholic duplicity? How 
let the people know the truth? By publicity, says Mr. Mellett; 
by printing the facts coneerning the Catholic Church. He 
suggests: 


“Tt should be possible to organize a commission of intelligent 
men. and women to collect the facts concerning the churches and. 
what the churches do. It can be shown what proportion of the 
State offices are and have been held by Catholics, and how this 
corresponds to the number of Catholics themselves. It can be 
shown how much the Catholics contribute to the support of the 
public schools, how many are serving on public-school boards, 
how many are teaching in the public schools. - 

“Catholic churches could be forced open, if necessary— 
which it would not be, of course—to prove or disprove the tales 
of buried riflos and ammunition. This suggestion may draw a 
smile, but I am not certain that it is not the more important I 
have to make. The tales are preposterous, to be sure, but I would 


take the only possible course to eradicate them from the minds 


of those who do not consider them preposterous. 

‘‘Wurther, a commission of inquiry might call publicly for the 
presentation of every charge against the Catholic Church that 
any responsible person or responsible group of persons might 
have to make, and then investigate the truth of these charges. 
They could bring the whole truth out of the darkness of rumor 
into the daylight of established fact.” 


Here, remarks The Witness, a Catholic weekly of Dubuque, is a 
straightforward challenge to the Klansmen and their sym- 
pathizers: 


“Tt, comes not from a Catholic but from a citizen not of that 
faith, one who would see fair play and the elimination from Amer- 
ican life of that disgraceful propaganda of lies which can serve 
no good, end. The recommendation is in line with President 
Harding’s gospel of understanding and it will commend itself to 
every American who wants to see the truth prevail. ; 

“Will the Klansmen accept the challenge? Do they want to 
get at the truth of the matter, or will they continue to cherish the 
preposterous falsehoods on which they thrive? We dare to 
prophesy that they will prefer to remain in the category of Pood 
Wamsley’ and the benighted village urchins.” _. 
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ARE AMERICAN STUDENTS SPIRITLESS 
DUPES? 


NTELLECTUAL DOCILITY, not a desire for intellectual 
| freedom, characterizes American college life, in the opinion 

of an outsider whose criticism, given on request, is based 
on several months’ observation of our colleges and universities. 
Several American educators agree with the criticism, tho they are 
inclined to impute the blame, not to the students, but to their 
teachers and elders, and to the fact that young America was not 
touched by the tragedy which has tinged European student life 
and set it agog for revolution. That something is wrong is 
generally admitted, and the present unofficial 
c>server hazards that the fault is intellectual 
and moral sloth, accompanied, here and 
there, by a factitious rebellion against some 
of the ancient laws of Sinai. With his 
‘naturally eritical Scotch mind,” it seems 
to the Rey. A. Herbert Gray, formerly pastor 
of a wealthy Presbyterian church in Glasgow, 
that American college life is ‘“‘to a terrible 
extent a distracted life.’ The students, he 
writes in The Intercollegian, published by 
the International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., attempt too many things—‘‘picking 
up ‘eredits’ here and there in a variegated 
manner, and overfilling the residue of. life 
with athletic, social, dramatic, literary, 
musical, and other miscellaneous activities” 
—which seems to him “‘educationally disas- 
trous.”’ Dr. Gray, who gave up his church 
in Glasgow to work in the slums of 
London, and who was a chaplain in the 
British Army during the war, is now with 
the British student movement. He visited 
this country at the request of the Y.M.C.A. 
David R. Porter, chairman of the board of 
editors of The Intercollegian, asked him for 
his impressions. Coming directly to the 
point, Dr. Gray continues: 


“Your students are strangely docile in 
mind. Everywhere else in the world I find 
the rising generation in conscious and intense rebellion 
against the conventions and methods of life and thought 
which dominated their fathers, and which led the world to the 
present disaster. But young Americans are not rebelling. They 
are eagerly getting ready to go on in the old way. Morally, of 
course, many of them are rebels. They are making the same old 
attempt to discard the eternal moral laws which every generation 


has made inits turn. They grasp at what they call freedom, and, - 


so doing, make many heartbreaking mistakes in the way of 
sexual folly and general dissipation. But intellectually they are 
docile. I found among them little or none of that burning passion 
to discover a new way for mankind which is the real hope of the 
world to-day. Iwas disappointed that they think so little about 
the great political issues, and that their thinking is so conven- 
tional. JI was dismayed at the number of them who seemed 
inclined to believe the papers, and who will become later on the 
victims of mere fashion and the dupes of popular orators. 
Hitherto I had believed that youth is universally the period of 
criticism. I do not know whether this state of matters is the 
cause or the product of the paternalism which characterizes your 
institutions. In any ease I deplore it. A student should not be 
simply a person who believes what he is told. And a professor 
should not be. simply a source of information—but one who 
provokes and challenges thought.” 


Much of the situation is attributed by Dr. Gray to the fact 
that American colleges are so largely controlled by trustees and 
bodies of alumni, who are not necessarily fitted for the responsi- 
bility. If colleges are to be stimulating and interesting, he says, 
they should be places where “thought is free, inquiry féarless, 
and where control is in the hands of really learned, able, scientific 


Photograph by Lyonde (Toronto} 


HE FINDS-NO REBELS HERE 


On the contrary, the Rev. A. Herbert 
Gray says our students are too docile. 
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men.” In his own country he has often deplored ‘the tyranny 


of custom and fashion within the student world,” and he finds 


here, too, that ‘‘compulsory conformity seems to be the rule in 
many fraternities and clubs,” a situation which makes him ques- 


tion. the value of such societies. Summing up his impressions of 
American students in the mass, he writes: 


“IT thought them most lovable people. They are full of life 
and joy and wit. They are frank, good to look at, and happy: 
They express their abundant vitality in uncounted ways and live 
a many-sided life that is full of charm of a kind. They have 
abundant good-will. They respond quickly to ideals. I thought 
them affectionate and sincere. Many of them know quite a lot 
before they leave college. But with itall they 
seem to suffer from some strange paralysis of 
the will. They often seem. to lack the power 
to adopt a purpose and then follow it ten- 
aciously and independently. I did not find 
the normal percentage of clear-cut person- 
alities among them. Rugged and strong 
individualities are comparatively rare among 
them. I said to myself: ‘Life has been easy 
for these men and women, even tho many 
of them work their way through college. 
Their world is kind to them; they have lived 
a sheltered existence.’ And upon that I 
almost wished that they might be exposed 
to some of the bracing, if chilling, winds 
that blow through the far more ‘ tragic 
countries of Europe.” 


Every one knows that there is something 
radically wrong with the colleges, agrees. 
Prof. E. C. Lindeman, a well-known 
sociological teacher and writer, ‘‘and every 
critic thinks he knows where the ‘squeak’ 
is.’’ Professor Lindeman and several others 
were asked by The Intercollegian to give 
their opinions on Dr. Gray’s judgment. 
Colleges and universities, proceeds Professor 
Lindeman, are in a ‘‘mess’’ because no one 
knows who should control—trustees, presi- 
dent, faculty, students, or alumni. All are 
causing trouble because they think they 
should have a voice in the control of their 
respective institutions. ‘Teachers are not to 
be blamed, because they, too, are victims of 
the general infection which has invaded the educational proc- 
esses. Professor Lindeman asserts that they are ‘‘afraid, 
frightened, cowed, balked,” and that there are ‘‘few institutions 


of higher learning in the United States in which a teacher can be — 


a free, stimulating, challenging provoker of thought and. at the 
same time hold his position.” . 

‘The weak points noted by Dr. Gray, observes Prof. John 
Dewey, professor of philosophy at Columbia University, are 
those which mark the people of the country as a whole. “They 
are not original with students, but reflect a general attitude.” 
We are too absorbed in the externals of life, asserts Dr. 
Dewey, ‘‘and interest in externals leads to conformity to what 
is expected by the opinion of others and crushes out indepen- 
dence and originality.” \ = 


Edwin Aubrey, of Miami University. They have not been 
subjected to such a climacteric crisis as has involved the 
students of Europe, but they are ‘at least in a stage of unfor- 


mulated protest and discontent. Of this Professor Aubrey 
writes: on 


bal 


~~ 


However, our students are not wholly dormant, writes Prof. 


zy 


ait manifests itself in disorganized sex morality with no eis | 
stitute code. It is present in the college journal editorials of a 
thousand campuses. American students need not condemnation 
or ridicule, but guidance. Leaders are needed to set before them 
the ideal of Christ, to focus their attention upon the Christian 


answer to their vague queries, the solution of Jesus for their 
unformulated wants.” ; 
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HOOKING ELEVATORS TO RELIGION 


ELIGIOUS ADVERTISING THAT SELLS ELEVA- 
TORS and is read for its own interest is taken as a proof 
that religion is a good thing to do business on. This is 

the secret of the success of the “hook ’er to the biler” copy, 
familiar to the readers of trade journals, which, it is recorded, a 
late captain in the steel in- 
dustry used to call for because 
of its religiously trenchant 
phrasing, and which business 
men are said to take home 
for their wives to read. It 
succeeded also in obtaining 
for the originator an offer of 
$200,000 a year, which, as 
he was then nearing his al- 
lotted span, and was satis- 
fied with his own business, 
he declined. ‘‘My principal 
business,” says William H. 
Ridgway, of the Craige Ridg- 


is headed by a Churchman: 


Standard Oil Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
H. J. Heinz Co. (“57’’) 
Crane & Co. (Dalton) 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Swift & Co. 


way and Son Company, United Gas Imp. Co. Toronto) 
Coatesville, | Pennsylvania, ns Cub) 


“is doing what little 1 ean to Penn. RvR. 


build up splendid Christian 
character in that magnificent 
product of modern times, 
the American working-man. 
I build machinery merely to 
pay expenses.’’ Experience 
has shown him that “‘there 
is a tremendous by-product 
of religion which fellows with 
brains can take advantage 
of,’ and he is surprized that 
no other advertiser has struck 
the same note in advertising 
that he uses. To indicate in 
a very substantial way that 
he has not made a mistake 
in his method, he says he 
has had ‘“‘an offer of what is probably the greatest sum ever 
offered for writing advertisements, no less than $200,000 a 
year.” Writing in Class, a Chicago publication for class, 
trade and technical advertisers, Mr. Ridgway continues: 


belong to. 


President Coolidge, Congregational 
Secretary of State Hughes, Baptist 
Secretary of Treas. Mellon, Presbyterian 
Secretary of War Weeks, Unitarian 

Atty. General Daugherty, Methodist 
Secretary of Navy Denby, Episcopalian 


‘‘Mr. Carnegie’s head man, for example, said to me one day, 
‘Ridgway, your ad is the first thing the “old man” turns to 
when the trade papers come in.’ It is the same way in all these 
other great corporations. We have neither agencies nor salesmen, 
and yet ours is one of the shops that always goes, and at the 
present time we have orders for all the elevators that we can make. 
When the business depression struck the country some months 
ago, we were just one year behind in our orders. This would in- 
dicate that it is perfectly safe to appeal in a business announce- 
ment to that which is nearest and dearest to the human heart. 

“One of the biggest advertising men of New York City met me 
one day and said, ‘Ridgway, I take every one of your advertise- 
ments home to my wife when the paper comes. If I happen to 
forget it, she wants to know what Ridgway has to say this week.’ 

“‘Every Christmas I used to carry a full-page ad in the trade 
papers headed, ‘God Bless Us, Every One,’ and it was a little 
religious preachment in which I did not say a word about eleva- 
tors except to wind it up with ‘Hook ’er to the Biler’ and, of 
course, print our familiar cuts. 

“‘Until I began some years ago to call attention to the fact, no 
one realized that the big business enterprises of this country 
are in the hands of men who stand for this noble business which for 
want of a better word we sum up under the name of religion.” 


The Bible-class method of advertising got Mr. Ridgway 
- great fame. On his way once to deliver an address for the 
_Yy. M. GC. A., he was entertained in Chicago by a group 


“Uncle Billy’s Bible Class” 


Is what the ribald heathen eall these advertisements. 
You see we believe that Business and Religion mix. 


We have discovered that in spite of.cussin’ and swearin’ and 
gamblin’ and sportin’ down in the ranks among the poor old 
plugged under strappers, the ‘‘ Big Boss”’ of almost every big 
Jong established concern ‘‘Belongs to Church.” ” 
a sample of some Steam-Hydraulickers. 


International Harv. Co. 

Standard Underground 
Cables Co. 

John Wanamaker. 

John Morrell & Co. 

Christie Brown & Co. & Co. 


Firestone Tire &*Rub. Co. 
Consolidated Gas Co. 
(N. Y.) 


The other day we wrote to ex-Postmaster-General Hays, 
who is a Presbyterian Elder, asking him to tell us what 
Church the members of the present Republican Administration 
Here is the report: 


So the Country is safe with old John Calvin in the Saddle! 


The only thing an ad like this has to do with Ridgway 
Elevators is that when it came to equipping such important 
plants as THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING and WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY with 
Elevators Uncle Sam cried ‘‘ Ridgway, come and 


‘HOOK ’7ER TO THE BILER’” 


of prominent business men, who, he says, “knew me only 
in a religious way and came to do me honor.’’ On another 
occasion the vice-president of the International Harvester 
Company introduced him to the young man who had charge 
of the advertising, saying that Mr. Ridgway could give him 


some pointers on advertising. Says Mr. Ridgway: 

““Of course, the only pointer 
T could give him was to let 
him know that 90 per cent. 
of the farmers to whom he 
wanted to sell his agricultural 
machinery were men who be- 
longed to a church and go to 
chureh, and he could, when- 
ever he liked, appeal to the 
spiritual side of his customer, 
and he would score every 
time. But it is dollars to 
doughnuts the young man 
never did it, for he would be 
afraid, because it is in human 
nature to go along the line 
of least resistance; it is only 
the hundredth man that has 
the vision and the courage 
and the faith.” 


Here is 
Every one of these 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
(Ivory Soap) 
. I. Du Pont de Nemours 


United States Gov’t. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
United States Steel Co. 
Lovell Mfg. Co. 

The ninety-nine are blind 
to the fact that their ad- 
vertisements do not appeal 
to the paramount thing in 
the mind of man—his re- 


ligion. They do not see that 


Secretary of Interior Fall A 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, United 
Presbyterian. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover, Quaker 


Secretary of Labor Davis, Presbyterian “The ereat mass of Ameri- 


cans are religious people, as 
is evidenced when any great 
catastrophe comes upon the 
country. All the fruits of 
religion arefound in their per- 
fection in this great people. 
“T have 200 years of Quaker 
blood in my veins, and when 
I sit down to write an adver- 
tisement, I set down what- 
ever comes. I make no secret 
of doing business on my re- 
ligion, but make the statement in our advertising, ‘If religion is 
notagood thing to do business on, it is no good for anything else.’”’ 


STRANGLING CHURCH UNION IN AUSTRALIA—Respon- 
sibility for the failure of church union in Australia must be 
acknowledged ‘‘shamedfacedly” by the Presbyterians, says 
an American Presbyterian journal. In Australia, as in Canada, 
the project aimed to link Methodism, Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism into one evangelical Protestant Church. It was 
on the Presbyterians’ invitation, we are told, that the first 
committees were drawn together on the subject. The plan of 
union worked out was accepted by the Methodists and the 


Congregationalists with large majorities. But, says The Conti- 


nent, strange reluctances developed among the Presbyterians: 


“Conservatives protested that the doctrinal declarations 
formulated for the united church were not orthodox enough. 
Their antagonism was reenforced by certain liberals who were 
sure that this new confession of faith was more hampering than 
the famous old Westminster Creed. ‘Between them both’ these 
objectors managed to defeat the union plan in Western and 
South Australia and in Victoria, and they reduced the favorable 


majority in New South Wales close to the vanishing-point. Of 


course, the idea of union is abandoned for the present. But, equally 
of course, it will revive later and finally be successful. The Lord 


always has his way in theend. But when that result does come 


out, Presbyterian historians will have a -painful time writing the 
history of this unhappy failure in 1923. It will be impossible to 
give for Presbyterian opposition any reason that will look credit- 
able in the light of New Testament example or principles.” 


URRENT 


P O Exh Row 


he 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


HE following four are ‘poems by W. B. 
Yeats whose award of the Nobel Prize 
is treated in the department of LETTERS 
And Art. These are taken from his early 
work when his inspiration was freshest: 


THE FALLING OF THE LEAVES 


Autumn is over the long leaves that love us, 
And over the mice in the barley sheaves; 

Yellow the leaves of the rowan above us, 
And yellow the wet wild-strawberry leaves. 


The hour of the waning of love has beset us, 
And weary and worn are our sad souls now; 
Let us part, ere the season of passion forget us, 
With a kiss and a tear on thy drooping brow. 


WHEN YOU ARE OLD 


When you are old and gray and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep; 


How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


And bending down beside the glowing bars 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 
And paced upon the mountains overhead 

And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 


THE SONG OF WANDERING AENGUS 


I went out to the hazel wood, 

Because a fire was in my head, 

And cut and peeled a hazel wand, 

And hooked a berry to a thread; 

And when white moths were on the wing, 
And moth-like stars were flickering out, 
I dropped the berry in a stream 

And caught a little silver trout. 


When I had laid it on the floor 

I went to blow the fire a-flame, 

But something rustled on the floor, 
And some one called me by my name: 
It had become a glimmering girl 

With apple blossom in her hair 

Who called me by my name and ran 
And faded through the brightening air. 


Though I am old with wandering 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 
I will find out where she has gone, 

And kiss her lips and take her hands; 
And walk among long dappled grass, 
And pluck till time and times are done, 
The silver apples of the moon, 

The golden apples of the sun, 


\ THE HAPPY TOWNLAND 


There’s many a strong farmer 
Whose heart would break in two, 
If he could see the townland 

That we are riding to; 

Boughs have their fruit and blossom 
At all times of the year; 

Rivers are running over * 

With red beer and brown beer. 

An old man plays the bagpipes 

In a golden and silver wood; 
Queens, their eyes blue like the ice, 
Are dancing in the crowd, 


The little fox he murmured, 

“O what of the world’s bane?” 
The sun was laughing sweetly, 
The moon plucked at my rein; 
But the little red fox murmured, 
“O do not pluck at his rein, 

He is riding to the townland 
That is the world’s bane,’’ 


When their hearts are so high 
That they would come to blows, 
They unhook their heavy swords 


From golden and silver boughs; 
But all that are killed in battle 
Awaken to life again; 

It is lucky that their story 

Is not known among men, 

For O, the strong farmers 

That would let the spade lie, 
Their hearts would be like a cup 
That somebody had drunk dry. 


The little fox he murmured, 

““O what of the world’s bane?’’ 
The sun was laughing sweetly, 
The moon plucked at my rein; 
But the little red fox murmured, 
“O do not pluck at his rein, 

He is riding to the townland 
That is the world’s bane.”’ 


Michael will unhook his trumpet 
From a bough overhead, 

And blow a little noise 

When the supper has been spread. 
Gabriel will come from the water 
With a fish tail, and talk 

Of wonders that have happened 
On wet roads where men walk, 
And lift up an old horn 

Of hammered silver, and drink 
Till he has fallen asleep 

Upon the starry brink. 


The little fox he murmured, 

“O what of the world’s bane?”’ 
The sun was laughing sweetly, 
The moon plucked at my rein; 
But the little red fox murmured, 
“O do not pluck his rein, 

He is riding to the townland 
That is the world’s bane.” 


In The Nation (New York) Mr. Robinson 
touches tenderly on one of the most tragic 
of life’s chances: ' 


REUNION 


By Epwin Artinaton RoBinson 


By some derision of wild circumstance 

Not then our pleasure somehow to perceive, 
Last night we fell together to achieve 

A light eclipse of years. But the pale chance 
Of youth resumed was lost. Time gave a glance 
At each of us, and there was no reprieve; 
And when there was at last a way to leave, 
Farewell was a foreseen extravagance, 


Tonight the west has yet a failing red, 

While silence whispers of all things not here; 
And round there where the fire was that is dead, 
Dusk-hidden tenants that are chairs appear. 
The same old stars will soon be overhead, 
But not so friendly and not quite so near. 


European travelers are warned about 
leaning out the window of the train, and 
a philosopher in The Nation and Atheneum 
(London) turns the prohibition into a 
philosophical reflection. 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


By H. H. Basurorp 


Whereas this world thro’ time and space 
Hath featly been disposed to run 

From some place to some other place 
By blink of star and blaze of sun, 


And since we know not, nor can know, 
Wherefrom we come, whereto we go 
Nor with our loudest cries retard 
The engine-driver or the guard, 


How wise who wrote upon the door 
Ne pas se pencher au dehorst 


ARMISTICE day went by without much 
notice from the poets; one who speaks in 
The English Review gives us a picture of the 
silent Army that never forgets: 


ARMISTICE DAY 
(A PHANTASY) 


By Carr. Joun J. WiLLOUGHBY 


The half-light of a raw November day: ~ 

A rainy sleet, glistening where street-lamps 
gleamed 

Yellow and white—glowing—like jewels, they 
seemed 


Broidery upon the garment of fog that lay, 
Shroud-like, o’er London— 
In the deserted street 
I paused while, seeking to hear the beat 
Of England’s heart, those distant sounds that 
tell 
Of hurrying traffic—life flooding within the veins 
Of a great nation, that strives, and toils, and 


Strains . . .+ 
And all at once it seemed a silence fell, 
Breathless . . . expectant .. . 


Now broken by thesound .. . 

Of muffled. music, dimmed by the fog, that bound 

The earth more closely . . . Nearer, and nearer, 
still, 

The strains approached . . . 
here; 

A melody that spoke of pain and fear— 


Nothing triumphal 


‘That clutched the heart, like fingers damp and 


chill: 
And ever nearer, keeping the music’s beat, 
Approached thesteady tramp ofmarchingfeet. . . . 
- Suddenly, thrusting thro’ the yellow haze, 
They came in view, a full battalion strong; 
Section by section, silent and stern; no song; 
No sound of laughter, as in other days 
Might mark the passage of a regiment— 
Only that wild refrain of dire lament. ; 
And, as the leaders passed with heavy tread, 
I saw that none bore arms—each marched arrayed 
In tattered khaki, muddied, and torn, and frayed; 
Rotten with age, and somewheres stained with red, 
A rusty red, symbol of ancient hurt, 
That matched too well the khaki’s glaze of 
Girth, =a, f 
Now, as they passed, upon each face I gazed: 
A face of suffering, each, deep lined with pain, 
And ghastly white, or greying, as who had lain 
Long in the tomb. I started back, amazed, 
And, awe-struck, watched the terrible advance— 
The DEAD that perished on the Fields of France! 
A moment more, and, on a sharp command, 
The march was stayed: whereon, with faltering 
mien, 
I asked the nearest one, a lad, eighteen’ . 
Perhaps in life, no more, marked with the brand 
Of war, and disillusion—* Say, what quest 
Is yours, that you should leave a well-earned 
rest?’”’ ‘ 
“No rest for us!”’ he bitterly replied; 
“For us who thought by sacrifice to make 
Peace upon Earth; who for our Country’s sake 
Offered our youth and manhood . . . suffered 
... died! cy 
The Land we loved, the Land we lost, to save, 
Has fall’n in ashes round about our Brave. a 
So we must wait, chained to this mortal clay, 
Until the world is clean, the strife is o’er— 
Till Peace, and soft Contentment, as of yore, 
Triumph o’er Greed! . 
Only upon this day 
At the eleventh hour, we keep, each year, 
A tryst with one, Unknown, who waits us 
Heresies ; 
Obedient to the order, on again, 
Section by section passed. . . . Till all were hid 
In the enfolding fog. , . . 
And still, amid : 
The silence, I seemed to hear that wild refrain 
That plays them ever on— 
Till Peace shall reign; 
Till front to front, fanned by the soft winds’ kiss, 
Shall echo, with a mighty voice . . , DISMISS! 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP. CLOTH 


On the floor 
is Gold-Seal 
Rug No. 534 


Facsimile of Gold Seal that is 
' pasted on the face of every guar- 
anteed Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


A Christmas gift that brightens the home! 


For the woman who loves her home what 
could make a more perfect Christmas present, 
than a Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug? Artistic in 
design and rich in coloring, its message of 
good cheer doesn’t end with Christmas day 
but brightens every day all through the year. 


And how much dusty. sweeping a Congoleum 
Rug saves! A few strokes of a damp mop and 
the smooth, sanitary surface is spotlessly clean. 


Patterns for Every Room 


These rugs come in such a wide range of 
attractive designs that they are perfectly suited 
to any room in the house. There are richly 
colored elaborate motifs, dainty floral effects 
and neat geometric patterns. 

Congoleum Rugs are made all in one piece on 


a firm, waterproof base. They lie perfectly flat 
on the floor without fastening of any kind. 


For all these reasons a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugis an ideal Christmas gift. Its beauty is sure 


to make an immediate appeal on Christmas Day, 
and its practical usefulness will please the 
homemaker every day, all the year round. 


Guxp Om tcet on2,00) The pattern illustrated 1% x3 feet $ .60 

ue 4 ae a above is made in the 3 x3 _ feet 1.40 
, five large sizes, and also 1 

9 x10 feet 15.75 in the 1% x3 foot size. | 3x 4% feet 1.95 

9 x12 feet 18.00 3. x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City ‘Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 
(GNGOLEUM 


_Art-RUG S 


PERSONAL + GLIMPSES 


THE TRAGIC CRUSOES OF WRANGEL ISLAND 


purely nominal—that Knight was the real leader of the expedi- 
tion, by virtue of his former experience. ; 
I have elsewhere pictured Lorne Knight—big, happy-go-lucky 
fellow that he was. He was one of those who never change, . 
never grow up. Altho second in command of the party, he must 
have realized his real leadership. He was determined to impress | 


and an Eskimo woman, who were marooned on an island 
north of Alaska, are furnishing the latest story, and moral, 
The Eskimo 


R= ARCTIC ROBINSON CRUSOES, four white men 


of the long and tragic history of polar adventure. 


woman, Ada Blackjack, was the only member of the party found 


alive when a _ rescuing expedition 
reached the island this fall, and it is 
largely her record of the affair that is 
now being published through ‘The 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 
The writer, Harold Noiee, _was the 
leader of the rescue expedition, which 
found one dead man and one almost 
demented Eskimo woman in the tents 
where the party of young adventurers 
had, almost hilariously, set out to 
“colonize” the island two years before. 
The other three men of the party are 
believed to have perished in a dariig 
attempt to reach Siberia, through the 
midwinter cold, more than a year ago. 
With the four men recently lost, and the 
eleven who succumbed on a previous 
expedition, this corner of the world now 
has fifteen dead explorers to its credit. 
It is called ‘“‘The Death Trap of the 
Aretie,”’ by Burt M. McConnell, a mem- 
ber of the former expedition, who ex- 
plains that the attempt to colonize the 
island was made by the explorer Stefans- 
son, with the idea that it eventually 
“would become a valuable dirigible and 
airplane base for aircraft flying from 
England into China and Japan, over the 
North Pole.” Japan was thought to 
covet this base. The adventure on 
which these four young men and one 
young Eskimo woman set out, observes 
Mr. Noice, offered both the large stakes 
and perilous adventure of high romance. 
The biographer of the expedition, with 
the mention that the youth and inex- 
perience of the party were largely re- 
sponsible for the tragedy at the end, 
records that: 


The expedition was nominally in 
charge of a young Canadian, Allan 
Crawford, a student of Toronto Uni- 
versity and son of one of the professors. 
The other members were Americans. 


KE. Lorne Knight and Frederick Maurer had both been with 
Stefansson on a previous expedition, but Milton Galle, a nine- 
teen-year-old boy from Texas, who had traveled with him as sec- 
retary, had had no more experience of the North than Crawford. 

I can imagine just how they felt when: they got to Nome: 
four young men bound on the greatest adventure of their lives. 
Allan Crawford, commander of the party, had been selected for 
his special ability when still a student in Toronto University. 
He was twenty years old, full of enthusiasm and love of adven- 
ture. In this expedition it was the romantie element which fired 
him. To be the leader on a secret journey involving such weighty 
political considerations; to feel himself an explorer and scientist, 
carving out for himself a niche in Arctic history; to look forward 
to the thrill of the Far North, where he had never set foot—what skimo women, was married 
could fan the imagination of an adventurous young man to f 
a hotter flame? Allan realized, of course, that his leadership was 
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“THE WOMAN” 


So she is called in the records of the Wrangel 

Island tragedy, of which she was the only sur- 

vivor. Her Christian virtues and Eskimo in- 
heritance made her the outstanding figure, 


on the boys his conception of the North 
—that it was such a friendly place that 
any one could find food and _ shelter 
there, no matter how ignorant of condi- 
tions. He failed to realize that no spot 
on earth can be called friendly when man 
is ill-adapted to his environment or has 
not the means or knowledge to adapt 
himself. 

Maurer was a young American from 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. He had been 
one of the crew of Stefansson’s flagship 
Karluk, which was crusht by the ice 
in the Arctic Ocean, near Wrangel 
Island, in the winter of 1913. Maurer 
had escaped the tragic end which befell 
some of his comrades, and subsequently 
spent six months on Wrangel Island 
with the other survivors. At that time 


he had no education to speak of, but 


through association with the scientists 
of the expedition he had acquired a pas- 
sion for learning. Since then he had 
spent all his spare hours in study. By 


‘the time he got a chance to go on 


Stefansson’s expedition of 1921, he 
considered himself sufficiently well- 
grounded in Arctic matters to take up 
exploration as a career. Poor Maurer 
had been married only a few days before 
leaving on what was to prove his last 
journey. , 
Then there was enthusiastic young 
Milton Galle, a nineteen-year-old boy 


from Texas who had traveled through 


the country as Stefansson’s secretary. 


And here we have the boys in Nome— ~ 


enthusiastic, happy, laboring under the 


excitement of keeping their secret. 
While negotiating for the charter of ° 


a vessel—the Silver Wave—to carry 


them to Wrangel Island, they pur-— 


chased dogs and a sled. 


Usually, says Mr. Noice, in account- 
ing for the presence of Ada Blackjack 
with the party of youthful adventurers, 
Arctic explorers take one or more 


" 


Eskimo families with them. There is : 


good reason for this in the fact that: 


The Eskimo men do the hunting and 
the women do the sewing and cooking. 


When the expedition is to cover a long — 
period of time, the question of sewing is especially important. — 
The Eskimo women are experts in the preparation of skins and in — 
the making of warm fur garments and waterproof boots, without 
which the explorer would be seriously handicapped. Why the © 
boys did not take an Eskimo famil , 1 do not know. Itmay 
have been because of expense. 
been in close contact with the whites since the days of the great 
gold stampede have acquired the white man’s commercialism and 
a thorough appreciation of the dollar. 

Apparently the boys decided to compromise, for they took an 
Eskimo seamstress, Ada Blackjack. ~~ 
Later, I will let Ada tell her own story of her connection with 
the expedition. She was 


The Eskimos of Nome who have 


twenty-three years of age and, like most 


* ee ! 


when she was a mere child. Already — 
she had had three children, two of whom had died, eerie! 


divorced her husband. She had been brought up in the missi ie 


’ 


a 
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A Cadillac for Christmas 


As Christmas Day approaches, a 
man’s first thought is of a gift 
for “her.” 


What could please her more than a 
New V-63 Cadillac? 


She knows the Cadillac is recog- 
nized the world over as the acme of 
motoring perfection and enjoyment. 


Its beauty, comfort and the social 
prestige of its ownership all combine 
to make it infinitely attractive to her. 


Mingled with her regard for these 
qualities is her appreciation of its 
utility, its capacity for dependable 
transportation—one of her most 
important needs. 


Picture her delighted surprise, then, 
if on Christmas Day a New V-63 
Cadillac is hers for holiday calls. 


Her joy will be only less great than 
that of the donor as he sees her 
countenance light up with realiza- 
tion of what the gift means. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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THE REAL LEADER 


Lorne Knight, 28 years old, ‘“‘a happy- 
go-lucky adventurer,’’ cultured, philo- 


o 


sophical, “‘always whistling,’ was the 

real leader of the expedition. He is 

described as ‘one of the sort of men 
who never grow up.”’ 


spoke and wrote English, 
and was a Christian. She 
knew little more of the life 
of the Arctic wilds than 
the boys themselves, yet 
it is undoubtedly true 
that without her help 
they would have perished 
before they did. 


The departure 
Nome was accompanied 
by a good deal of mystery, 
records Mr. Noice, for 
“the wise heads of Nome 
either refused to believe 
them when they an- 
nounced their destination 
of Wrangel Island, or were 
skeptical of their chances 
for success.” The boys’ 
real purpose, of course, 
was “to occupy Wrangel 
Island in the name of 
King George and run up 
a British Flag,’ but “they 
said they were going to 
make their fortunes trap- 
ping,’ even tho Nome 
surmized that ‘‘no one of 
them had ever set a trap 
in his life.’”’ For the next 
two years, they were pretty 
well forgotten. Then the 
relieving expedition,  fi- 
nanced by Mr. Stefansson 
and headed by Mr. Noiece, 
approached the island. At 
length, records the writer: 


A low cliff loomed on the 


starboard side—the cliff whichformed the northern boundary 


of Rogers Harbor. 
boys. 


Here, we had been told, we would find the 
But, perceiving no signs of human habitation, we con- 


eluded that the party had not been landed there. It was after 
we had sailed away again that we discovered what was to prove 
the forerunner of tragedy. Ten miles farther on we came on an 
abandoned camp and there found a bottle, half-buried in mud, 
containing a claim to ownership of Wrangel Island in the name 
of King George, and signed by the four men of the party. This 


proclamation was dated September 16, 1921. 


There was nothing 


to give a single clue toward solving the mystery of what had be- 


fallen the party since that date. 


Then on again, through the fog, until, in the early morning of 


August 20, as our boat was creep- 
ing along the shore, a shout went 
up from our Eskimos. They were 
pointing to a figure, dimly visible 
on the beach. I rang down full 
speed astern, to stop the Donald- 
son, then put off in a wmiak (a 
walrus-hide boat) with a crew of 
natives. 

As we drew near the island, I 
saw the vague form was that of 
a woman. She came wading 
through the shallow water to 
meet us. I knew at once that it 
was Ada Blackjack. Her face had 
the look of a hunter. When I 
shook her hand I knew, without 
any telling, that she had had a 
hard time. It was the hand of 
a fighter. She was drest in furs, 
a snow shirt over her reindeer 
parka. Slung over her shoulder 
was a pair of binoculars. As she 
pushed back the wolfskin fringe 
of her reindeer hood, I saw her 
eyes—incredulous, startled, almost 
dazed. 


from 


/ 


mist and fog drifted in. 


bon 


Her first question confirmed my worst fears. ‘“‘“Where is 
Crawford and Galle and Maurer?” she asked in slightly broken 
English. And when I told her that I had just arrived from 
Nome and expected to find them all on Wrangel Island, she 
choked back a sob and said: ‘‘There is nobody here but me. 
I am all alone. Knight, he died on June 22. I want to go 
back to my mother.” With that, she swooned and tottered 
forward. As I caught her in my arms, she commenced to sob 
like a little girl. . : 

When I had brought her aboard the Donaldson and given 
her a cup of coffee, she revived and was able to eat some 
breakfast. 

Taking only Ada, I paddled to the beach in one of the umiaks. 

It was a dismal day. The fog, a ghostly shroud, hung over the 
sordid disarray of broken boxes, and all but hid the two flimsy 
tents. : : 

Ada pointed to the larger of them. ‘‘Knight—he dead man 
now—him stay inside over there. Better we go first to my tent.” 
And she led the way up the graveled beach to her own little 
home. : 

Beside the entrance was a small canvas boat, crudely built but 
apparently seaworthy; as we paused to examine it, Ada pointed 
with pride to her handiwork. ‘After Knight die and birds and 
seal come I work hard to make a little boat so can get anything 
T shootin the water. But only use it maybe two times when wind 
blow it avray out to sea while I sleep. Then I ery all day and next 
day and next day, then I say to myself no use to cry any moreand ~ 
then I make this one, and now tie it up after every time I 
WS Ite 

Ada’s tent was torn; it hung-from_a crude framework of drift- 
wood which she had erected after Knight died. In front of the ~ 
entrance was a little cupboard made of boxes, where she kept her 
ammunition and field-glasses. 

{ followed her in. To the left of the door stood an old stove, 
rusty and fire-eaten, a little pile of firewood beside it. She had 
made that. stove herself, out of empty kerosene tins. A battered 
tea-kettle sat on top of a small box—a, box containing all the 
food she had—a little hard bread, a few pieces of dried meat; 
that was all. Against the rear wall of the tent she had built 
a sleeping-platform of driftwood and empty crates, covered with 
reindeer skins. Two guns, one a twelve-gage shotgun, the other 
a thirty-forty rifle, hung suspended from a rack over her head. 
It was cold in the little tent, and through the rents in: the canvas, 
Such was the habitation in which this 
girl had slept, eaten, hoped and waited—praying that help 
would come. | 

She busied herself in lighting a fire while I sat down on a box 
and looked about me. 

‘‘T sorry I can’t give you any good thing’ to eat, but I make 
a little tea,’ she said. <- 

It wasn’t long before the fire was burning brightly and the 
tent warm. Suddenly, and to my intense surprize, a gray cat 
slid out from its hiding-place behind a box and stept sedately 
over to Ada, who grabbed it up in her arms, caressing it, talking 
to it. Vic—for that was its name—had been Ada’s only com- 
panion since Knight’s death, and she told me she believed she — 
would have gone insane if she hadn’t had Vie to talk to. 

Then, as tho she were some one newly awakened from a night- 


mare, she began, in a slightly dazed fashion, to tell me of her life 


on the island: how she had cried when the boys started for 


elaine 


WILL IT SOME DAY TEEM WITH SEARCHLIGHTS, ATRSHIPS AND MACHINERY? 


This desolate island in the Arctic Ocean, scene of a recent tragedy, has been claimed and colonized for | 
England, in the belief that it will some day be an important link in an aerial coute over the polar regions, | 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—I! Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302-11th Aye. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 

Atchison— Bradley Shoe Co, 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 

Aclantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Augusta, Me.—Quality Shoe Store, 234 Water St. 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 

Battle Creek—BahIman’s Bootery 

Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 

Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boise—The Falk Mere. Co. 
Boston—Newbury St. Cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St., cor. Cannon St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn —516 Fulcon St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. 

Burlington. Vt —Lewis & Blanchard Co. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 


_ © Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 


Charleston, S, C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 

30 E. Randolph St (Room 502) 
Chicago—} 1050 Leland (near Breadway) 

835E 61st St. cor. Drexel Ave, (Woodlawn) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Golumbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Ga.—Johnson Cook Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O —104 E. B 
Dallas— Volk Bros. Co. 
Davenport—M.- L. Parker Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 

~ Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E_ Adams Aye. 

Dubuque—J. F Stampfer Co. 

Duluth—107 W First St. (near Ist Ave., W.) 
Elkhart—F A Blessing 

El! Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 

’ Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So, 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Galveston—Clark W Thompson Co. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 

Great Falls—Paris Dry Goods Co. 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St (Second floor) 
Hartford— Trumbull and Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor’s, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos S Childs, 275 High St. 
Hot Springs, Ark.—Rosenthal's 
Houston—205 Foster—Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jackson, Mich.—L. H, Field 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lansing—F N Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lima—The Sill Shoe Co. 
LincolIn—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Long Beach. Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—Macon Shoe Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Manchester, N. H.—Wm. Marcotte Co. 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co, 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St South 

_ Missoula—Missoula Mercantile Co. 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Nashville—J, A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 


road St (at 3rd) 


: _ New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 


, 


New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St (Room 200) 
New York—14 W 40th St (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
_ Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E Colorado St 


-Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Pouatience The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S, Schweriner 
Richmond, Ind.—The Hoosier Store 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St (3rd floor) 

* Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.)- 
St Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St (Frederic Hotel) 
‘Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th 


-_- Saginaw—Goeschel- Kuiper Co. 


tf 


Salt Lake City—Walker Bros, Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Sayannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co, 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

~ South Bend—Ellsworth Store 


Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield. Ti.—A. W Klaholt 
“Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
_ Springfield, O.—Edw. Wren Co. - 
‘Stockton—Dunne’e pice Sure 330 E, Main 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma-—258 So, J1th St, (Fidelity-Trust Bldg.) ~ 
Terre Haute—Otto C, Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
‘Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
‘Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store. 
- Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., cor Union 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 


4 ‘Washington—1319 F Street ' 


Waterbury—Howland Hughes Co 
_ Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
‘ ich ta Ro 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 
Ete eere landerson'e) 918 Wood St. 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohis Shoe Co. 
_~ Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 262 other cities 
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Suuccesspil women, busy 
women know the supreme 


importance of “foot comfort. 


MERICAN women of great achieve- 
ment, home women with many inter- 
ests and activities, modern women in 
all walks of life, appreciate the com- 
fort, support and foot-freedom of flexible- 
arch Cantilever Shoes. These good looking 
shoes are fulfilling the widespread need for 
a shoe that is graceful and modish and at the 
same time comfortable and helpful. 


Cantilever Shoes contribute to your health 
and endurance by providing restful support 
to the arches, and by encouraging the nat- 
ural action of the foot muscles. The smooth, 
easy fit of Cantilevers, their freedom and 
flexibility, rid you of the foot troubles and 
nervous strain that tax your strength. If you 


ate busy with any work that keeps you on © 


your feet, you will be interested in this letter 
from Neysa McMein, the famous artist who 
has to keep continually working at high 
tension to produce the beautiful paintings 
of American Women that grace the covers 


and inside pages of so many magazines. 


“Your wonderful shoes are my latest enthu- 
siasm. I’ve often felt that shoes were a 
necessary evil. But Cantilevers can be 
enjoyed, instead of endured. They offer 
very kindly support when 
I have to stand all day 
before an easel painting ” 

(Signed) 
NeysA McMEIN. 


DAL 


The flexible arches of Cantilever Shoes 
curve up to follow the arches of your feet. 
They fit snugly around the instep and offer 
welcome support under the foot-arch. And 
instead of restricting the foot muscles, the 
atch of the Cantilever Shoe gives them 
freedom to expand and contract because 
of its flexibility. This exercise strengthens 


Coin 
send 
iat 


the foot muscles, upon which the strength of 
the foot-arch depends, and increases the vigor- 
ous spring of your step. 


The natural lines of Cantilever Shoes give 
them grace and comfort. There is no pressure 
of restraint to nag your nerves or to check cir- 
culation. The moderate heels are set to dis- 
tribute ‘the weight over the arches without 
stress on any weak point. 


There are attractive Cantilever styles to com- 
plete your favorite costumes. Trim oxfords for 
street dresses and tailored suits. Pretty strap 
slippers for afternoon frocks. Snug boots for 
cold days and stormy weather. They all fit 
beautifully. 


Cantilevers are sold everywhere. But by just 
one selected dealer in each city, except New York 
and Chicago where several Cantilever stores are 
located in convenient parts of the city. If you 
do not find a nearby dealer in the partial list of 
Cantilever stores printed at the left, write the 


_ manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 1 Carlton 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for the name and address 
of the Cantilever dealer nearest you, and an 
interesting booklet on Cantilever Shoes. 


~(antilever 
shoe 


Prominent men and women whose namies are representative in 
varied spheres of activity—social, professional, business —wear 
and recommend Cantilever Shoes. Cantilever Shoes are also 
officially endorsed by Jeading Women’s Colleges, Women’s 
Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Direc- 
tors of Physical Education, Editors and other authorities every* 
where. 
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_ _ Style 203 
Brown Russia 


: 4 Ti HE Calfskin Lace Shoe 
Hanover 


Shoe 


_ Substantial men, 
who instinctively seek 
good style in foot- 
wear, know they can 
rely also upon the in- 
grained quality, con- 
stant comfort and un- 


derlying ruggedness 
of Hanover Shoes. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because we are the 
only shoemakers in America who sell 
exclusively through our own stores. 


Wewillfityou from Hanover 


—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Give your boy a pair 
for Christmas 


Boys’ Brown Army 
Grain Blucher Storm 
Boot, 10” top, bellows 
tongue, price $3.50. 
Little Men’s, 8” top, 
Price $3. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Siberia, leaving her to nurse Knight. Then 
the long weary days of illness, when she, 
as well as Knight, had been so weakened by 
seurvy that sometimes she had been unable 
to eo to her traps, and was barely able to 
chop wood and nurse her sick companion. 
Her voice choked as she told me how glad 
she was when spring came. ‘My, I was 
so glad, I just sit down and ery when I see 
the first little snow buntings come from the 
south,in the spring—but Knight he—was 
pretty sick then—and all he could eat was 
sometimes a little soup—and by and by— 
I—I could not save his hfe—no matter 
how hard I try—he die—and then me and 
Vie we move over here in this place.” 

When I asked her about Crawford, 
Maurer and Galle, she only shook her head, 
and said:  ‘‘I don’t know—much—how 
they went away. When they was loading 
up the sled I was inside the tent, crying, 
and then after they go, it blow wind with 
plenty snow drifting, and I think they get 
lost, or may be break through thin ice, but 
every time before I go to sleep I read my 
Bible and then I pray to the Lord Jesus 
to make them come back safe, and then 
when I see your ship I so glad, and I think 
you have those with you, and they are not 
lost, but now I guess they are gone all right, 
and I won’t see them any more.” 


Noice, at length, went over to the other 
tent, the one where Loren Knight still lay, 
lifted the flap and went inside. Ada fol- 
lowed, he writes, and— 


We made our way through the litter of 
discarded belongings. I have never seen 
a more disheartening sight. Rusty trunks, 
tin boxes, boots, mittens, socks, knives and 
files were scattered in disorder over the 
erounds, mixed with torn pieces of deer- 
skin, now soggy and smelling of mold from 
long exposure to the rain. 

Half-way through the clutter, Ada stopt. 
Her lips drooped and her eyes filled with 
tears. I could see that she did not want to 
go again into Knight’s tent, and told her to 
go back and wait for me. 

At the door I had to stop to remove a bar- 
ricade of boxes which Ada had put there 
to keep out marauding animals. On the 
threshold- I paused. At the right of the 
door, on a narrow canvas cot, lay Knight’s 


body, his head protruding from the deer-— 


skin sleeping-bag, just as it had been when 
Ada closed his dead eyes two months before. 

Prepared as I was, it was still impossible 
to realize that this parchment-covered skull 
and inert skeleton could have once belonged 
to that happy, careless young giant who 
was the comrade of my early exploring 
days. 

Here, as outside, all was confusion, dis- 
order. The dirt floor was littered ‘with 
books and magazines. Tattered volumes 
from the Harvard classics and crumpled 
periodicals of ancient date were jumbled 
together with unwashed dishes and soiled 
clothing. It was a place which must have 
been the abode of despair long before death 
came. Across the room was a second can- 
vas cot, in which Ada had slept during all 
those months when Knight lay slowly dying 
in his bag. There was a rusty stove in one 
corner. The stove-pipe had toppled down, 
tearing a long rent in the canvas. Beside 
Knight’s cot I found his diary, and sat 
down on an empty cartridge box to read it, 
my back to the cot, for I wanted to shut 
out the worst of that gruesome scene. 


Soe 


The most heartbreaking thing about the 
whole tragedy, says Mr. Noice, is the fact 
that, in all probability, the gruesome climax 
might have been prevented. His report 
runs: 


Reading the diary record of the Wrangel 
Island expedition, I feel as tho I were 
watching a man walking blindfolded toward 
a precipice, and were powerless to stop him. 
Almost to the last, the boys failed utterly 
to realize the dangers of their predicament. 

Summer over and the sealing more or less 
of a failure, the fate of the party now hangs 
on the walrus hunt. Six walrus would have 
saved the situation. Six walrus should keep 
five persons alive and entirely free from 
scurvy for an entire winter. They would 


CRAWFORD AND THE CAT 


He was twenty years old, a university gradu- 
ate, a boy ambitious to “feel himself an 
explorer and scientist, carving out a niche 


in Arctic history.’’ The cat survived, to 
be the sole companion of: Ada Blackjack. 


also provide ample food for the hungry dogs. 

The ponderous, black-skinned creatures 
of meat and blubber weigh upwards of 
a ton. When a man is living off the coun- 
try, he will eat five pounds of meat a day. 
Except for the chance of eggs in the spcing, 
when the eider and crowbill ducks and the 
snow geese return from the south, he has 
nothing else upon which he can count. — 

Contrary to the belief of the civilized 
world, where a man thinks he jeopardizes, 
his health if he eats a mutton chop twice 
a day, the men of the north have demon-— 
strated that they can remain perfectly 
healthy indefinitely on a diet exclusively 
of meat. 

Scurvy develops, not from lack of vege- 
tables, but from lack of fresh food of any. 
kind. Vitamin A, which is the seurvy 
preventive, is found in either fresh meat 
or fresh vegetables. 

There is nothing in Knight’s diary to 
indicate that the boys realized how 
desperate their condition would be if they 
failed to get walrus. They saw the walrus 
swimming in the water, but believed they 


must wait until they could eatech them on 
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The Vogue of Floors Painted 
with Valspar Enamel 


What delightful effects are created Valspar Enamels are made of the 
with Valspar-enameled Floors! What finest pigments carefully ground in 
richness and color they give an interior! — waterproof Valspar Varnish, giving you : 
Valspar waterproofness and durability 


Think of beauty of : , 
pile the peaaty. of gray Poors plus rich, lasting colors. 


softly contrasting with mahogany furni- 

ture—dark brown blending with oak—- Valspar Enamels make the ideal finish 
and the endless combinations which can for all woodwork, furniture, automobiles 
> be worked out between the solid color of and other articles indoors and out on 

the floor and the colors in your cretonnes, which enameis may be used. Colors: 

upholstery and rugs. Red-—/ight and deep, Vermilion, Blue— 
light, medium and deep, Green—medium 
and deep, Ivory, Bright Yellow, Gray and 
Brown; also Black, White, Bronze, Alumi- 
num, Gold and Flat Black. 


VALENTINE'S 


| VATS 


Anyone can apply Valspar Enamels. 
But, if you prefer to have the job done 
“by a professional painter, remember this 

-\ is the season of the year when you can 


- get his best attention and service be- With the coupon below you can get a 
cause he is less apt to. be over-rushed sample can for less than cost. Give Send ee: ath Fi ae 
° ~ . an olor a. 
with work. Valspar Enamels a trial. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c y 
\| apiece for each 4oc sam le can checked Valspar Enamel 0 


at right. (Only one sample of each prod- | State Color........-++- 


4A\\\1ct supplied at this s ecial price. Print 
‘)\full mail address Bo Clear Valspar . O 


; Valspar Stain - O 
Dealer’s Name.....-..-e 2 ee ereeereees State olarak 
Dealer's Address ..... se eseseereererrce ne ee 


VALENTINE’S 


AILSPAIR 


ENAMEL 


Vous: Name scsip.. = secre pesca epee ore eh aoa ae % 


Rog us. po. Olt 
The famous Valspar 
boiling water test. 


PR AR atQorioS «9 So Cityscape wiis elo spisiers tere 
Your Address... y Pi vale Se 
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djusto-i 


A FARBERWARE PRODUCT 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Pat. U.S. A,, Canada 
and Foreign Countries 


The LAMP 
with the CLAMP 


Clamps—Stands—Hangs 


READ by Adjusto-[ite 


A FARBERWARE PRODUCT. 


Clamp it on your bed or chair. Makes your 


reading a luxurious delight. 
WRITE by Adjusto-Jite 


Clamp or stand it on desk or typewriter table— 
lights your work, shades your eyes. 


SEW by Adjusto-ite 


AFARBERWARE PRODUCT 


Clamp it anywhere on sewing machine or on 
table or chair. 


STUDY by Adjusto-fite 


ATARBERWARE PRODUCT 


Save the young folks’ sight. 
where—instantly adjustable. 


SHAVE by Adjusto-Jite 


FARBERWARE PRODUCT 


Clamp it any- 


Clamp it on the mirror or any place convenient 
and adjust the light to any angle you want. 


WORK by Adjusto-Jite 


On your drawing board or desk or bench orin 
your garage——clamp it wherever convenient. 


Adjustofite 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The lamp of a thousand uses. Solid 
brass; handsome, durable and compact; 
a quality product throughout. Appro- 
priate for any room of any home. Clamp 
is felt-lined—can’t scratch. 5-yr. guaran- 
tee. Complete with 8-ft. cord and 2-piece 
standard plug. Price $5. 


Make sure you get the genuine 
Adjusto-Lite. The name is on 
the carton and on the clamp. 
Sold by live dealers everywhere. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So, Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. S. A. and Canada: brass, $5; bronze, 
nickel or white enamel finish, $5.50. ‘West of 
Mississippi River and Canadian Rockies, and 
in Maritime Provinces, 25c per lamp additional. 
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the ice. 
boat or a walrus harpoon, they evidently 
thought there was no use trying. , 
With sufficient ingenuity or experience 
they could have made themselves a boat of 
seal-skin, and harpoons might easily have 
been fashioned out of bone or scrap-iron. 


Kven when the walrus finally came out 
on the ice, bad luck still enmeshed the 
expedition. The boys killed two of the 
beasts, but lost most of the meat through 


accidents and bad weather. A boat bring- 


ing supplies was lying off the island in the 
first summer, but it could not reach harbor 
through 100 miles of ice. Winter came on, 
with it sickness, loneliness, finally despair 
and death. Knight was ill, and the three 
other men set out for the Siberian coast to 
bring help. Jt was at this stage, back in 
the two poor tents on the island, that the 
Eskimo woman became the leader. Noice 
writes of her: : 


Ada Blackjack, brought up in the mission 
in Nome, had learned to read and write, 
to sew and cook. To shoot, to trap, to 
earry on the battle with the naked elements 
—of these she was almost as ignorant as 
the white women of Nome. 

In those days, while Lorne Knight lay 
in his sleeping-bag, death through scurvy 
slowly creeping toward him, the Eskimo 
girl passed through a brief period of despair, 
which Knight records in his diary. Then 
her Eskimo heritage rose up in her. She 
assumed, one by one,-the tasks which the 
white men had dropt—took up. the chal- 
lenge where they had laid it down. Every 
instinct in her surged to the battle with the 
relentless forees which had already de- 
stroyed her companions. : 

Knight describes how, as he grows 
weaker, she takes the chores, one by one, 
from him. She chops the wood, euts the 
ice and melts it for water, she pushes 
through the storms, visits the traps and 
brings home the foxes. Ultimately she 
learns to handle that murderous invention 
of the white man, of which she has always 


been afraid—Knight’s rifle. 


Tho still able to keep his record of their 
life, Knight is powerless to do much else. 
On February 7 he notes: 

“Ada took a short walk to a few of the 
traps, but no luck. She and I (mostly she) 
cut a little wood to-day. And I while so 
doing (Hell!) fainted and was out a few 
seconds. The woman, I am sure, did not 


realize until then that I was really sick» 


And when I came to, she was seared stiff. 
I got into my bag and am all O. K. except- 
ing a very slight fever which I now have. 

“The woman is a great deal more fright- 
ened over my condition than Iam. I don’t 
deny that it is a rather mean position in 
which she finds herself, but she is wonder- 
fully cheerful, and is now busy sharpening 
the wood-saws. She insists on doing prac- 
tically everything, and I willingly per- 
mit it.” 

At this time the temperature reports in 
Knight’s diary cease. In speaking of them 
he says: : 

“The woman can not read the ther- 
mometer, and I do not wish to get out of my 
sleeping-bag, so the readings will be dis- 
continued for a time.’’ 

Still Knight did not suspect the full 
seriousness of his situation. He expected, 


Because they had neither a skin 


. 


ae 


“even then, that the break in his record 


would be only a question of days. 

More and more he pins all his hopes upor 
the arrival of a bear. Far from being 
appalled by the appearance of inquisitive 


1 animals, as in the early days of their stay 


on the island, Knight asks nothing of life 
but that a bear shall walk right into camp. 

“T can see that I can not go far away 
from camp, and unless a bear walks into 
camp, I see small chance of getting one, for 
the woman ean not be trusted with my 
rifle. She is easily excited, and knows 
nothing about a gun, and this is the only 
rifle that we have. . .... Come on, bear!” 

Knight died on June 22. But his last 
entry was dated March 23, three months 


A POLAR ENTHUSIAST 
Frederick 


Maurer, 
the crew in an Arctic expedition in 1913. 
Through association with scientists, ‘the ac- 
quired a passion for learning,” and Arctic 


of Ohio, was one of 


exploration. He had been married only a 
few days before leaving on his last journey. 


1 


before the end. During the two weeks 


before this last notation, Ada had caught ; 
no less than seven foxes, and Knight shows. 


a feeble flicker of optimism: 

“Caught myself whistling this morning. 
Not that I don’t want to whistle, God 
knows. However, this is in spirit only, for 
IT am as weak as a eat... . 
a quart of fox soup. Wish we could get 
a bear. This fox meat does not lie easy on 
my stomach. ... ” 3, 

The very last sentence of the diary is 
ironic: : 

“The woman tells me that the color is 
coming back into my lips, which were quite 
bloodless.” 

There, Knight’s faithful record breaks 
off—the record begun in such high spirits 
aboard the Silver Wave, two and a half 
years. before, when the Arctie was still 
a land of romantic promise to the boys. 


One other piece of writing, reports 


‘Noice, he found in Knight’s tent. It has 


no scientific value, he admits, but: 


It shows the spirit of the adventurer of 
the North. Written by Knight on a loose 


Just drank | 


7 eee 
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Receding gums expose 
_ THE DANGER LINE 


on your teeth 


Where Acid-Decay, Pyorrhea and 


many other serious dental 
troubles begin 


become inflamed and swollen at 

times? This is a warning that you 
should heed. It is usually due to trouble 
at The Danger Line—just below where 
the gum margin meets the teeth. 


The hard, protective enamel on your 
teeth stops there. Below is the sensitive, 
soft, bony structure that easily decays. 


A little triangular pocket 


The edges of your gums do not cling 
flush to the surface of your teeth. They are 
rounded and form a little V-shaped crevice. 


Tiny food particles are forced down into 
this crevice when you eat. They may cause 
irritation and inflammation, which result 
in a gradual recession of the gums. 

Then these food particles ferment and 
acids are formed which eat into your teeth. 
This Acid-Decay may be the 
forerunner of pyorrhea. 

Once decay begins in the soft, 
bony structure of the teeth it 
spreads rapidly. When the in- 
side pulp of the tooth is affected, 
the tooth aches and may die. 
Bacteria from the diseased pulp 
and from The Danger Line are 
carried to the apex of the tooth, 
forming abscesses. 

Poisons from diseased gums 
and abscesses are often carried 


Dy YOU ever notice that your gums 


ENAMEL 
A 


of gums, 


Sectional Drawing of an 
ordinary tooth and gums 
“‘A’’ is The Danger Line. 
“BY” is the V-shaped crey- 
ice. ‘‘C’’ shows recession 


“D" is decay at 
The Danger Line. Ab- 
‘scesses form at ‘‘E.”’ 


throughout the entire body and cause 
rheumatism, heart-disease and other serious 
conditions, 


Squibb’s Dental Cream 
stops Acid-Decay 


Brushing your teeth with Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream is a safe preventive of Acid- 
Decay. This remarkable new dental cream 
is made with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
—for years recognized alike by dentists 
and physicians as the efficacious antacid. 
It gets into crevices that your tooth-brush 
does not reach, and thus prevents decay. 
It gets into the gum-pockets at The 
Danger Line, neutralizing mouth acids 
there and protecting teeth and gums from 
disease. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream also cleans the 
teeth thoroughly, removing stained dental 
mucin and keeping the teeth as 
clear, bright and attractive as na- 
ture intended them to be. It also 
allays the sensitiveness of acid- 
etched or otherwise decayed teeth, 
and is soothing to irritated gums. 
You will like its pleasing flavor 
and the delightful clean sensa- 
tion which follows its use. 


If you cannot get Squibb’s . 
Dental Cream from your druggist, 
mail us the coupon below with 10 
cents for a generous trial size tube. 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibhs Milk of Magnesia 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Enclosed find 10 cents 
to cover wrapping 
-and mailing of a gen- 
erous size sample 


iS 


tube of Squibb’'s : J 
\ Dental Cream. Giby San tteaessvspssertrrendecsevteessteuseenesay Stateloe Sr avcxsnecot =: cecrisenteettecse7™ “4 
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Copyright 1923, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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This Christmas 
Give Golf Balls 


This answers that perplexing ques- 
tion “What shall I give him?”—and 
nothing could please him more. 
Give him a box of Silver Kings, 
“king o’them all,”the largest selling 
golf ball in the world—or Radio 
Crowns, the finest American made 
ball. Both are dependable and 
durable—and heldin highest esteem 
by golfers all over America. 


03 $$ 32<B>E $-4-_—$ 20 


Suver H 
S REG U S PAT OFF_ 


“King O’Them All” 


Occasionally Challenged 
—Never Equalled 


Used by the winners of more than 
forty open championships. 


By the Box—$12.00 a Dozen 


° 
0° 


Radio Crown 


“Its Crowning Virtue 
is Distance” 


A, Popular Ball 
Wherever Played 


By the Box—$9.00 a Dozen 
of —— oF BABES to 


Sold by Club Professionals and all 
good Sporting Goods Stores—orsent 
by mail, postage prepaid, direct by 
John Wanamaker, Dept. 156 A, 
Broadway at 8th Street, New York. 
All orders promptly filled. 


John Wanamaker 
New York 
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more hard for me to hit the seal. ... I 
did’n’t go out again because I didn’t see 
anymore, but I try hard enough to get 
some eidar duck but I could not hit any 
eidar duck. On 19th of June I got one 
female eidar duck. Of course Knight 
wouldn’t eat any meat he always say he’s 
got sore throad. On 9th of June I found 
one seagall egg and I saw banch of seagals 
on one place and I found six more new nests 
but didn’t have any eggs. When I was 
coming back there was flock of geese and 
I took a shot there. One drop My! I 
was glad. Came home with one geese egg 
and after four days I went up again and | 
found nine eggs, that is seagall eggs. Oh 
yes, the goose that I got had one egg and 
two smale ones the largest one had almost 
shell on it not quit through. That’s about 
all I well say in this notice I write. I may 
write some more some times if nothing 
happen to me in few days. 

“With lots of best regards to your self 
from me 

Yours truly 


Mrs. Ada B. Jack. ”’ 


Other entries in her diary continue up 
to the day of her rescue. Evidently she 
left the sheet in the typewriter, says Mr. 
Noice, and each day added a line or two 
giving her whereabouts, in ease Maurer, 
Galle or Crawford should return during 
her absence. The record runs: 


“June 24th. I’m going over to the other 
side of the harbar mouth do some duck 
hunding. 

‘“June 25. Going same as yest rday. 
I got seven eidars. 

“June 26th. I’m going to take a walk to 
the smale Island. I saw two Polar bears 
going in shore from the ice way over west of 
the camp. I saw the Polar bears when 
come back from little Island. It’s four 
oclock now. I write down when I saw 
them. I don’t know what I’m going to do 
if they come to the camp. Well, God 
knows. 

“June 27th. I’m going hunt seal today. 
I’m going after the seal that I saw when I 
went the old camp the other day. It was 
about two hundred yards from the beach 
I got a seal. I shot it with the rifle. Oh 
I was glad when I got the seal and when I 
come home I cut the seal and hang the 
meat to dry. 

“June 28th. I clean the seal skin today 
and lat this afternoon Polar bear and 
one Cub was very close to the Camp 
and I didn’t take any chances. I was 
afraid if I didn’t hit it right I’d be in 


danger. I just shot over them and they 
wend away. Iwas glad thank the living 
God.” 


On July fourth she ends her description 
of an unsuccessful day’s hunting when her 
gun went off unexpectedly with: ‘‘The seal 
went down and I stand up and say Fourth 
of July. It was a surprise rifle boom so I 
have my Fourth of July.” 

The next day she shoots at two seals and 
kills one of them. After hauling it home, 
skinning it, hanging the meat and streteh- 
ing the skin, she exults a little in her 
efficiency with: 

“All done in one day and this evening 
I took a bath. Thank the Lord Jesus.” 

Later Ada kills another seal, but polar 
bears take possession of it, and she sees 


‘. 
them devouring her prize before she can 
haul it to camp. 

Up to the very last record in the diary, 
which is dated August 19, the day before 
our arrival for rescue, Ada works early and 
late in her struggle for food. She makes 
a seal-net. She builds herself a canvas 
boat. When it is blown away, she makes 
another one, which she is careful to tie 
up. 
Mey finish new canvas boat. Oh yes, I 
made oars for my little boat. I thank 
God.” 

On the morning of August 12 she gets up 
to find that in the night, polar bears have 
eaten a full can of seal-blubber, left stand- 
ing just outside the door of her tent. Con- 
scious how narrow had been her escape, she 


writes: ‘I thank the Lord Jesus keep me 
from danger.” 
With driftwood Ada built a lookout 


above her tent and many times a day she 
climbed to the top of it and searched the 
ice with field-glasses for signs of open 
water. 

On August 18 she sees that the ice 
is moving and records the fact cautiously: 

“The wind blowing hard from the west 
and the ice is going out slowly. A few 
days ago I thought it was going out but it 
didn’t go very far.” 

The following night, which was to be 
Ada’s last alone on the island, she makes 
her final entry: 

““T finished my knitted gloves to-day. 
I am on my last biscuit box. The ice is 
over the top of the horizon. I thank the 
Lord Jesus and God His Father.” 

The Eskimo woman had no sooner 
finished building her morning fire than 
a strange-sound came through the walls of 
the little tent. It was vague at first, muffled 
by the fog, then unmistakable. Ada 
grabbed up her field-glasses and dashed 
from her shelter. She climbed to the 
lookout and peered through the. fog until 
her eyes finally caught sight of a ship’s 
mast. 

Elsewhere I have described our meeting. 
““T was so glad that I ery,’’ Ada wrote of it. 
“T hardly believe that it was a ship. And 
I thought I will see Crawford and Galle and 
Maurer. And they told me nobody knows 
anything about those three fellows. Gosh, 
that was sad news to me.” 

So ends the chronicle of Ada. She is now 
living in Nome, Alaska. Her harrowing 
experience did not shatter her nerves. She 
is as well as she ever was. ; 


The boys are gone, concludes Mr. Noice, : 
but— 


The work for which they gave their lives 
goes on. Twelve Eskimos and one white 
man are now on Wrangel, carrying on the 
task which Mr. Stefansson began, inspired 
by his vision of a northward moving civili- 
zation. It. is his resolve that never again 
shall this island be uninhabited. Wrangel 
has been definitely claimed from the wilder- 
ness, irrespective of what Government 
finally takes it over. 

Altho now valuable chiefly for its furs, 
it is as a future airplane and airship base 
that Wrangel Island promises interesting 
developments. For it is a  stepping- 
stone on the shortest route from En- 
gland to Japan. 


~ 


Some day, perhaps, sz 


the shores where Ada wandered in search _ 


of food and where Knight died a a 


boast gigantic hangars. Searchlights 

sweep the heavens, playing upon great 
dirigibles. This region, desolate since 
ve world began, may hum with human 
ife. 
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Why you should use 
Garcoyte Mosnon Arcric 


in your 


BUICK 
MAXWELL 


INTER makes fresh demands upon the 


lubricating system of your automobile 


engine. 


It is essential that your lubricating sys- 
tem provide immediate and thorough distribution of 
the oil to all engine parts. 

Some lubricating systems distribute the heavier- 
bodied oils under summer operating conditions, but 
due to certain features of design will require an oil of 


special fudity now that winter is here. 


STUDEBAKER 


All Studebaker engines are lubri- 
cated by a Splash Circulating lu- 
bricating system. A gear type 
oil pump, located on the rear of 

_ the engine and on the cam shaft 
level, about 10 inches above the 
oil level, forces oil directly to 
splash troughs under each cylin- 
der bore. 

The connecting rods dip into the 
oil in these troughs, creating an 
oil mist which lubricates all engine 
parts. 

Oils of good fluidity atomize 
more easily and more thoroughly 

_ than heavier-bodied lubricants. 


Under the lower operating tem- 
peratures of winter it is important 
that the oil be of good fluidity in 
order-to assure thorough distribu- 
tion to the piston pin bearings, 

_ cylinder walls and pistons, as well 
as all other engine parts. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic meets 
these requirements. 


BUICK 


The Buick engine employs a splash 
circulating system of lubrication. 
In this system, lubrication of the 
cylinders, pistons, piston rings and 
piston pin bearings depends soledy 
upon an oil mist created by the 
connecting rods dipping into the 
oil in troughs located in the crank- 
tase. oa ; 

In the 1923 engine slotted covers 

_ are placed over these splash troughs. 
These covers materially cut down 
‘the amount of oil mist created and 


VACU 


This is not 


limit the quantity supplied to the 
working parts. 

Where the cylinders, pistons, 
piston rings and piston pin bearings 
are so lubricated, the lubricant 
used during winter must possess 
special characteristics. 

It must be of the proper fluidity 
at the low temperatures encount- 
ered to be atomized immediately 


and thoroughly by the dipping ac- 


tion of the connecting rods. At 
the same time, its character should 


‘ be such that adequate lubrication 


is provided under all operating 
conditions. 

Unless a lubricating oil is used 
which meets these requirements, 
insufficient lubrication and poor 
distribution with resultant prema- 
ture wear of the working parts may 
occur. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic per- 
fectly meets these requirements. 
This oil is of such fluidity as to 
readily and thoroughly atomize at 
low temperatures and is of such 
character as to provide highly 
efficient engine lubrication. - 

At the same time, due to its 
clean burning character, Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic will result in a 
minimum of carbon deposits and 
carbon troubles, 


MAXWELL 


The positive operation of the 
Maxwell Force Feed lubricating 


STUDEBAKER ENGINE 
ENGINE 
ENGINE 

or OVERLAND ENGINE 


‘Domestic Branches: 


New York , Boston Chicago 

| (Main Office) . Detroit St. Louis 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Pittsburgh F 
Indianapolis Des Moines Kansas City. Mo. 
Milwaukee Rochester Dallas : 
Buffalo Oklahoma City 


during winter 


true of all cars as some are designed to use the same 


oil both summer and winter. 


Among others, the Studebaker, Buick, Maxwell and 
Overland lubricating systems employ certain features 
which make it imperative to use a winter oil which 
will not unduly thicken or congeal in cold weather. 
If you drive any of these cars the following informa- 
tion should not only be interesting, but helpful, if the 
recommendations are followed, in improving winter 
performance and reducing the troubles which cold 


weather operation produces. 


system depends upon the impellor 
type oil pump receiving an unfail- 
ing supply of lubricating oil. 


As the pump is located at a con- 
siderable height above the oil level 
with both the oil suction and dis- 
charge lines outside the crankcase, 
it is important in cold weather to 
use an oil of exceptional fluidity 
Otherwise circulation of the oil may 
be interrupted. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic pos- 
sesses the proper fluidity to assure 
the thorough priming and distribu- 
tion necessary under these condi- 
tions and has the proper character 
to provide adequate engine lubri- 
cation. 


OVERLAND 


The Splash Circulating lubricat- 
ing system of the Overland differs 
radically from the conventional 
type. The flywheel is used as an 
oil pump. Running with its lower 
edge continually immersed in the 
engine oil, it throws the lubricat- 
ing oil by centrifugal force into 
a small pocket where it passes 
through a strainer From this the 
oil flows by gravity through a dis- 
tributing pipe to the three main 
bearings to troughs located under 
each cylinder bore and to the tim- 
ing gears. 

The splashing action of the fly- 
wheel also circulates the oil in the 
transmission and clutch assemblies 


and thus provides for their lubri- 
cation. 


Due to the immersion of the fly- 
wheel in the oil, sufficient quanti- 
ties may not be supplied to the 
engine for its lubrication if the oil 
is congealed or of heavy body. 
Excessive fluid friction drag will 
also result. Then too, heavy- 
bodied oils cause clutch slippage. 
Oils when congealed or too heavy- 
bodied do not squeeze out from 
between the clutch plates as readily 
as the lighter bodied, free-flowing 
lubricants. 


The lighter bodied lubricants, 
from a distribution standpoint, are 
most efficient in this engine. Due, 
however, to the fact that the en- 
gine oil also lubricates the trans- 
mission unit, the lubricant must 
have the character necessary for 
a proper cushioning of the gear 
teeth. 

In winter Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic is of the proper fluidity ta 
provide immediate and thorough 
distribution in an Overland engine. 
It protects against an undue 
amount of fluid friction drag. It 
provides adequate transmission lu- 
brication. 


IMPORTANT 


If your car is not among those 
discussed here, see our Chart 
of Recommendations for the 
correct winter oil. Leading 
dealers have the Chart, or our 
nearest Branch will gladly send 
you a copy. 


\ 
\ 


UM OIL COMPANY 
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A SUPREME 
ELECTRIC LANTERN 
—something new 
—lasts for years 
—useful everywhere 
—always dependable 
—no fire danger 
—weatherproof 
—economical 
burns 12 
continuous hours 
or 6 months 
intermittently 


1 most desirable 


and unusual 


O Unexcelled for outdoor 
and indoor uses 


The Embury Supreme Electric 
Lantern is the handiest electric light 
ever invented. It throws a bright 
light in every direction, and you 
don’t have to hold it. Youcan hang 
itup orsetit down anywhere, or hold 
it on your arm, leaving both hands 
free. Nosmoke, no smell, no trouble, 


Indispensable 


for motorists, sports- 
men, campers, boy or 
girl scouts. Exactly 
what is needed for the 
home — wonderfully 
handy for dark cor- 
ners, cellar, attic, 
workshop and garage. 


The Embury Supreme Elec- 
tric Lantern is 8 inches high 
and'5 inches wide. Best 
materials and workmanship. 
Attractive as well as useful. 
Batteries renewed for 50c. 
a set anywhere. 


is 
$2.50 
Complete 

with Battery 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
mail postpaid on receipt of price. Get your 
order in early to insure prompt delivery 
before Xmas. Lanterns mailed direct with 
your name on an appropriate card, as 
Xmas Gifts to friends. 


Mail the Coupon TODAY 
Embury Manufacturing Co. 
Warsaw Dept. M New York 


sell eles ell le lll ll on) 


Embury Manufacturing Co, 
Dept. M, Warsaw, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find check for $ 
for which send lantern to: 


Name 
Street Address 
City & State 


HERE has recently come to light a 
collection of the songs really sung 
by American aviators. They all date back 
to the war, but they are still loudly 
chanted, wherever Army aviators fore- 
gather away from the public eye, or when- 
ever there is a reunion of those now civil- 
ians who once flew in France. Looked at 
from this vantage point of time and space, 
the extent to which these ‘‘hard-boiled” 
songs stress one dominant note is astonish- 
ing. The underlying pathos of such cow- 
boy songs as the ‘“‘Lone Prairie’”’ and such 
sailor chanteys as ‘‘Wrap Me up in My 
Tarpaulin Jacket” is there, itis true. But 
the more apparent note all through is a sort 
of rollicking half-cynical pulling of the 
beard of Death. It is the note of the 
‘“Dogie Song”’ in our West or “Blow the 
Man Down” at sea. Love of country, 
courage in the face of the enemy, and 
death with honor and glory may be taken 
for granted or not, but they are rarely 
mentioned. Fear of all sorts of things, on 
the contrary, is very frankly admitted, and 
the typical soldier way of grousing at 
everything is just as evident as it is in 
authentic soldier stories, or as in the popu- 
lar songs of the various services, such as 
the Marines’ ‘‘Hinky Dinky Parlez Vous.” 
For those interested in the psychology of 
men at war, these songs will give far more 
valuable information than a whole library 
of artificial war poetry of the ‘‘Death or 
Glory”’ school. 

Like such books as Barbusse’s ‘‘ Under 
Fire” and Dos Passos’s ‘‘Three Soldiers,” 
they must, however, be taken with a 
liberal grain of salt by readers who are not 
ex-soldiers themselves. It must be re- 
membered that the soldier who has been 
in action is often unwilling toimpute decent 
motives to himself or his officers, and is 
almost universally likely to conceal what- 
ever real heroism or idealism may have 
moved him, under a veil of laughing 
cynicism or easy-going materialism. It 
must be remembered that while these 
songs were all widely sung at the front, it 
was due in some cases to the fact that they 
happened to be parodies of popular songs 
of the day, or to have a swinging rhythm 
of their own. Songs of a more serious sort 
were also written or evolved on the aero- 
dromes, but none of them seems to have 
really taken with the men who flew over 
the lines. This may have been due to an 
instinctive fear of playing to the gallery, or 
the fact that no such song which happened 
to be written was actually worthy of the 
higher issues involved. Thus it was that 
feelings of the other sort which actually 
existed, and which might have weleomed 
some such expression, found their vent in 
the “‘Long, Long Trail,” ‘Back Home 
Again in Indiana,’’ and older sentimental 
ballads of a similar nature. 

Utter sincerity and a scorn of false 
sentiment seems thus to have driven the 
flier, like other soldiers, to two opposite 


THE HARD-BOILED SONGS OF AVIATORS 


% 


poles, neither one of which really exprest 
him. But for those who believe that 
rough-cut epics like ‘‘Casey Jones,’ the 
“Chisholm ‘Trail’ and ‘‘Frankie and 
Johnnie” represent genuine folk-songs, 
these air-service ditties will shed a new 
light on the flying-man. The aviator has 
been pictured as a ‘‘Knight of the Air” 
far too long for his own comfort. In the 
fatality tempered with humor of these 
songs we now see him fundamentally the 
same type as the cowpuncher, the lumber- 
jack, the deep-sea sailor, and the lone, 
huriting pioneers of our own early West. 
With liberal expurgations, omissions, 
and adaptations, here then are the songs: 


THE BELGIAN WATERTANK 


Beside a Belgian watertank 
One cold and wintry day, 

Beneath his busted biplane 
A young observer lay. 

His pilot hung from a telegraph pole, 
He was not entirely dead, 

And he listened to the last words 
The young observer said: 


Chorus 
“Oh take me to a better land 
Where everything is bright, 
Where the handouts grow on bushes 
And we stay out all night; 
Where you never have to work at all, 
Or even change your socks, 
And drops of Johnny Walker 
Come trickling from the rocks,’’ 


THE OBSERVER’'S SONG 


I want to go home! 

I want to go home! 

The Jaycats they whistle, 

The Salmsons they roar, 

I don’t want to ride in a Farman no more, 


Chorus 
Take me-over the sea, 
Where the wild pilots can’t get at me, 
Oh my, I’m too young to fly, 
I want to go home. 


I want to go home! 

I want to go home! 

The Sopwiths are bad, 

And the Spads they are worse, 

It’s two minutes’ ride from each one to a hearse, 


Chorus 
Take me over the sea, etc. 


I want to stay home! ° 

I want to stay home! 

The D. H. is awful, 

The Jenny’s a dud, 

And when you go up, you come down with a thud. 


Chorus 
Take me over the sea, etc. 


Tur D. H. 


She has a pair of wings, tied on with strings,— 
And everything. 

And when you do a vree, the tail flies free— 
And everything, =e 

She’s got a rusty cross-brace wire, 

And she’s a bear for catching fire, 

This flying cootie, not built for beauty, 

But looks ain’t everything, ‘ 


And when you set her down, she cracks her wheels 
‘ And everything, 
And when the motor conks, you can hear the harps 
In Heaven ring, ; 
We have a smash-up every day, ~~ 
And all our pay-checks roll away. 
Just to help buy the hearse— 
And the flowers— 
And the hole in the ground— 
And everything! 


Tue CaprEt’s Sone 


Mother, put up your golden star, 
4 Your boy’s going up in a Sop, 
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$1895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


UDSON has always been famous for 

the beauty of its closed bodies. But 
even among past creations, was none to 
rival the-exquisite grace, luxury and charm 
of the New Sedan. 


Heretofore a moderate-priced closed car 
has meant a low-priced chassis. Now at 
a saving of hundreds of dollars you buy in 
- Hudson a car of positive reliability, chassis 
excellence and finest performance. 


The new price takes the Hudson Sedan 
out of. all competition with cars of 
comparable beauty, detail of body and 
performance worth. 


— 


Most Beautiful 
of the Fludsons 


Finer in All Ways— 


Lower in Price 


On the Finest Super-Six Chassis Ever Built 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


\ Continued 


Only One in Five is Safe 


The wings are weak, the wires squeak 
He’s going to take a drop. 

The motor’s punk, the pilot’s drunk, 
The kid is sure to flop. 

Oh mother put up your golden star, 
Your boy’s going up in a Sop 


Mother take down your service flag, 
Your boy’s in the 8. O. S. 

He’s S. O. L. but what the H— 
He never suffered less. 

He’s weak and pale, but that’s from ale, 
Unless I miss my guess. 

Ob mother take down your service flag 
Your boy’s in the 8, O. S. 


Tue Krwit Sone 


We don’t have to— 
Fight like the infantry 
Shoot like artillery 
Ride like the cavalry, 
Oh 

We don’t have to 
Fly over Germany 
We are the Ki wi wi 


Chorus— 
We are the Ki wi wi 
We are the Ki wi wi 
Oh! 
We don’t have to— 
Fight like the infantry, etc. 


Forhan’s guards the teeth and health 


Just before Pyorrhea starts— to undermine the teeth 
and health—kindly, knowing Nature sends a warn: 
ing: the gums are tender and bleed easily. 


Bomsep Last Niegut 


Bombed last night, bombed the night before, 
Gonna be bombed tonight if we’re never 


4 , sone : bombed any more. 
Take heed immediately, before it is too late, before the Whail we'rd Borabed wou ke Seed ee 
gums recede and the loosened teeth must be extracted. we can bé; 
Better yet, play safe. Don’t wait for Nature's warn- They can bomb the whole d— army : 
x If they don’t bomb me. 
ing. Four persons out of every five over forty years They’re over us! 
of age, and thousands younger, are afflicted with They're over us! 
Ae ts ‘ : One dugout for the four of us. 
Pyorrhea. This is the immutable law of averages, Glory be to Ged, there are no more of us, 
Your dentist will tell you that. For the four of us can fill it all alone. 
Go to him regularly, systematically, for tooth and gum Tux Bompur’s Sone 


inspection. And brush your teeth, twice daily at least, 
with Forhan’s For the Gums. This healing dentifrice, 
if used in time and used consistently, will help to 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will make 
your mouth clean and healthful, preserve your Pprice- 
less teeth, safeguard your precious health. » 


Frankie and Johnnie were bombers, 
Lordy how they could bomb, 
Frankie had a Croix de Guerve, 
And Johnnie had a Palm 


Chorus 
These poor d fools 
They done ’em wrong 


Frankie he flew in a D. H. 

D. H. it means d. hearse, 

Sent ’m over to the A. BE. F, 

Cause they didn’t have nothing worse. 


Chorus 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S. It is time-tested, efficient, safe ; pleasant to the 
taste and refreshing to the mouth. The foremost 
dentists recommend and use it. 


Heinie sat up in his Fokker, 

Fokker was built to fly. 

Heinie pulled back on the joy-stick, —_ 
And she roared right up in the sky. 


Chorus 


Be on your guard, Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the 
Gums today. Brush your teeth with it regularly. Re- 
member, in your case, the odds are 4 to 1 in favor of 
Pyorrhea. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Heinie slid south over Conflans 

Some nice easy meat to spy, 

Till way down below he saw the D, H. 
A slow-ly flap-ping by. 


Chorus 


9 
Heinie nosed down on the D. H. 5 - 


a His machine guns they went tick tack, | 
FO R THE GU M S 7 And the second burst of his Spandau * 


Caught Johnnie square in the back, 
Chorus 


Frankie he turned to Johnnie 

And he said, “For God’s sake, shoot!” 
But Johnnie was up at the pearly gates 
A-hearing the angels toot, 


- Chorus 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal ‘ 
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Heinie dove straight on the D. ee 
And he held the Boudin back, 
Till the D. H. vrilled in a cloud of smoke} 
And the smoke was gol darn black. 


Chorus 


Forty-seven flea-bitten Heinies 

And one burlap sack 

Carried Frankie and Johnnie to the 
boneyard 

And they ain’t a-coming back. 


Chorus 


Tue Pinot’s Sone 


A poor aviator lay dying 
At the close of a bright summer’s day. 
His comrades had gathered about him 
To carry his fragments away. 


The airplane was piled on his wishbone, 


His Hotchkiss was wrapped round his head; 
He wore a spark-plug on each elbow; 
"T'was plain he would shortly be dead. 
e 


He spit out a valve and a gasket, 
And stirred in the sump where he lay, 
And then to his wondering comrades, 
These brave parting words he did say: 


“Take the magneto out of my stomach, 
And the butterfly valve off my neck, 

Extract from my liver the crankshaft, 
There are lots of good parts in this wreck. 


“Take the manifold out of my larynx, 
And the cylinders out of my brain, 
Take the piston rods out of my kidneys, 

And assemble the engine again.”’ 


THE DEFENSE OF PARIS 


And when they ask us 
How dangerous it was, 


Oh, we'll never tell them : ; 
No, we'll never tell them. . ; 

We spent our pay in some café, EWE LR ) 
And fought wild women, night and day— 


’T was the awfulest job 
We ever had. 


And when they ask; 
And they’re surely going to ask us, 
Why we didn’t win the Croix de Guerre, 
We'll never tell them 
No, we'll never tell them. 
There was a Front . 
But d——ned if we know where. 


SILVERWARE 


STUNTS 


I can not do the old things now 
That I’ve been used to do. 

I’m all smashed up from doing stunts 
And so must keep from view. 


Tn doing tailspins near the ground, _ PURCHASES May BE MADE BY MAIL ™ 


T lost my nerve for sport. 

I am not good for anything— 
One leg’s a trifle short. 

In flying upside down one day 


I turned the wrong direction, : & a4 STRE ET 
So to the hospital I was sent IFTH VENUE 
For rest and for correction. © 
For flying at high altitude 
My life is quite undone; NEW YORK 
My pressuré gage is smashed and bert, 
And I have lost a lung. 
Up in a tree there hangs a wing 
And on the ground a wheel, 
While on the struts there rests an arm 
That has no power to feel, 


I left a wish-bone in the grass 
And broke my ccllar-bone; 
‘The major saw the ship and swore. 
In purple rage he said 
“We can not have these ships smashed up!— 
“While on the ground I bled. , 
In kindness keep my girl away, — 
Nor even send a rose. 
I hayen’t any sense of smell— 
T’ve lost my only nose. 
Please tell the folks at home I’m dead, 
: And send to them my pension; 
And you cadets take heed to this, 
_ And from me learn prevention. 
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play under 
SUMMER PALMS 


HAWAII 


You can make the delightful 
round-trip voyage in three or four 
weeks, visiting the places of im- 
portant interest, for $300 to $400, 
covering all expense. If your time 
permits, it will be worth while to 
stay longer in the Islands, how- 
ever. 

Ocean liners sail on weekly 
schedules direct from the Pacific 
Coast: San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les, Seattle and Vancouver, B. C. 
Ample first-class hotel accommo- 
dations and inter-island cruising 
facilities. 

Golf, tennis, swimming, surfing, 
motoring, deep-sea fishing and 
mountain climbing are as delight- 
ful in the so-called winter months 
as in May and June. 

Romantically of the South Seas, 
Hawaii is a territory of the United 
States, with the same laws, cus- 
toms, conveniences. 

Go NOW to your nearest trav- 
el agency and make arrangements 
for the trip; or fill, clip and mail 
coupon below. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU, 

583 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, or 

855 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 
Send me your atest illustrated booklet on Hawaii; also new- 
est monthly issue of Tourfax, containing detailed data for 
visitors to the Islands. 


Name 


Strect — 


Statesss a 


City 


a MOTORING + AND » AVIA 


ST. LOUIS’S MONUMENT TO 


IRGES played and children scattered 
D flowers while a broken column, on 
a huge white plinth, was dedicated, on one 
of the busiest street-corners of St. Louis, to 
the memory of the thirty-two children 
killed in the city this 
year by automobiles. 
‘In Memory of Child 
Life Sacrificed on the 
Altar of Haste and 
Recklessness,”’ the 
leading = inseription 
reads, and the monu- 
ment is so placed that 
it will be not only 
a memorial but a re- 
minder for the pres- © 
entandfuture. ‘‘The 
impressive ceremony” 
with which the monu- 


CHILDREN KILLED BY CARS 


Rabbi Samuel Thurman, the first speaker, 
declared. ‘‘If not the right to play in the 
streets, they at least have the right to cross 
them safely. It is up to their elders to 
guard them. This monument cries out 
against the negligence of the people, against 


ment was dedicated, 
as the St. Louis Posé- 
Dispatch records it, 
was part of the 
“Safety Week” pro- 
eram gearried out in 
St. Louis between No- 
vember 19 and 26. 
On the first day of 
the Safety Week, the 
Monday on the after- 
noon of which the 
children’s monument 
dedicated, 
ports the same paper, 
four people were killed 
by automobiles in 24 
hours, bringing the 
total to 129, six more 
than last year. 
Solemn requiem airs 
were played at the 
beginning of the cere- 
mony which dedicated 
the unusual monu- 
ment to the slain children, reports the 
Post-Dispatch, and crowdsstood with bared 


Was re- 


heads. After the opening funeral march, 


continues the reporter: 


The benediction by Monsignor Tannrath 
followed. Speakers then urged carefulness 
by St. Louis drivers, parents and pedestri- 
ans. Small children dropt flowers about the 
base of the monument. Again the audi- 
erce stood with heads uncovered as the 
ceremonies came to an end with a funeral 
dirge. . 

During the ceremonies, the AC-1 , a large 
dirigible from Scott Field, circled the spot, 
dropping “‘safety”’ literature. A grimmer 
reminder of the deadly results of careless- 
ness was a large speedometer, near Twelfth 
Boulevard and Locust Street, its figures 
showing, not speed, but deaths in the city. 
One fatality was already up for Safety 
Week. 


“Every child has the right to live,” 


Busieeeea by TR ET of the St. Louis ‘Star’ 
A MEMORTAL AND A REMINDER 
This monument, whose inscriptions tell of the tragedies that caused 


its erection, was dedicated on one of the busiest of St. Louis’s street- 
corners during the city’s recent “‘Safety Week.”’ 


IN MEMORY OF 
CHILD LIFE. SACRIFICED ON THE 
ALTAR OF HASTE AND BECKLESSNESS. 
. % Saher SEEN 


32 EVERY ACCDENTS. 
- cuiupnen MOTHERS nearest 


MOTOR CARs 


{ 
a 
y 


the cheap regard in which life is held.’ 
He urged that all individuals assume a per- 
sonal obligation to guard and warn against 
carelessness at all times. 

If every motorist each morning would 
offer up, in all sincerity, this prayer, ‘‘O 
Lord, help me this day to love my neighbor 
as myself,” there would be far fewer acci- 
dents, the Rev. George A. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Church Federation, asserted. 
A great responsibility lies upon the indi- 
vidual, he said, for no street or turn in the 
city can be ‘‘fool-proof.” 

‘Hooch and gasoline don’t mix,’’ Mayor 
Kiel warned in an address. ‘‘Many an 
accident is caused by the mental condition 
of the driver. Careful driving should begin 
even before the ‘machine is entered.” He 
praised the work of the Safety Council, and 
hoped the curtailment of accidents in the 
future would give St. Louis one of the best 
records among the larger cities. 

_Herman Spoehrer, chairman of the coun- 
cil’s Safety Week program, who presided, 
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» W.L.Douglas: name’and portrait 

is the best known shoe trademark 

in the world. It stands for a high, 

standard of quality and depend- 

able value. For economy and sat- 

isfactory service, wear shoes that. 
bear this trademark. 


A most attractive line of women’s 
smart Walking Oxfords, Dress 
Oxfords and Strap Pumps. Scores 
of new lasts and up-to-date styles 
and patterns for young men and 
for men and women in all walks 


of life, 


Many at $5.00 and $6.00 
Boys’ at $4.50 and $5.00 


Tienes: 


A new English last in Pat- 

ent Colt, plain toe pat- 

tern with light weight sole. 
The correct dress shoe 


ANY hundreds of thou- 

sands of people wear W. L. 
Douglas shoes. A great majority 
of these people buy them year 
after year. Shoe clerks say that 
they are easier to sell than any 
other make. 


The reason for this is because the 


Seen: ae u shoes look, feel and wear like 


niChery Red Call and in shoes ordinarily priced much 
Medium Brown Sunset 

Calf. A pleasing style, ex- higher. , 
tremely modern, yet re- y. : : ; 

fined—a gentleman's shoe If you have beé paying high 


prices, examine W. L. Douglas 


At W. L. Douglas Retail Stores in all large cities and in good See © Haake eustoo’ Gane 


shoe stores everywhere. Send for catalog if they are not sold 


A ed consider them’ exceptionally fine 
WES DOUGLAS SHOE.CO in materials, workmanship’ and 
" “161 SPARK ST, BROCKTON, MASS. in the smartness of the styles. 


Yl Qoriglas President’ 


No better shoes can be made at 
the price. The stamped price is 
your protection 


The price stamped on the soles 


(a>~ Cr VE= YES 
( RLGY, “| ENG? _of every pair at our factoryis the 
AZYOWY, ae 


real value of the shoes 
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ova Merry Christmas 
anda Safe New Year 


Nate 
: ‘ Sow 


IVE him a set of WEED 
Chains—the gift which 
completely expresses the 

spirit of Christmas—good will 
to men and peace on earth that 
comes from SECURITY! 


When roads are slippery he 
will smile in gratitude as he 
snaps the Weed Chains securely 
on by pressing the new Lever 
Locking Connecting Hooks. 


He willappreciate your tribute 
to him as a careful, intelligent 
driver who puts on Weed Chains 
whenever they are needed to 
make motoring safe for himself, 
his family and all those who 
use the streets and highways. 


The name WEED is stamped 
‘on the cross chain hooks and 
Lever Locking Connecting 
Hooks of Weed and Weed De 
Luxe Chains. It stands for 
Safety and Economy. 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


: In-Canada: LEE CO 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED i. N 
Niagara Falls, Ontario | aa 


- District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco = 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Chains for All Purposes 


. lessly and swiftly. 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


said that within the last three years the 
death-rate here from motor-vehicle acci- 
dents had been reduced from 37 per 10,000 
ears to 14 for each 10,000 machines. “‘We 
are not concerned with statistics, however, 
but with the saving of human life,” he 
asserted. 

The monument, with its broken column 
to denote lives destroyed before maturity, 
will remain in place throughout Safety 
Week. It bears many inscriptions beg- 
ging for safe driving, among them 
‘‘Better Constant Vigilance than Ceaseless 
Remorse.” 


“The broken column dedicated in mem- 
ory of child life sacrificed,’’ comments the 
Post-Dispatch editorially, ‘‘ushers in Safety 
Week with a piercing poignancy.” The 
editor continues, in a vein which may suit 
conditions in the country-at-large quite as 
well as in St. Louis: 


This dreadful slaughter must be stopt. 
If necessary, regulations severe and search- 
ing enough to do it must be adopted and 
enforeed. 

Regulations, however, must be supple- 
mented by whole-hearted cooperation on 
the part of the public, both motorist and 
pedestrian. Such cooperation may occa- 
sionally involve any of us in disagreeable 
duty, but in conscience and honor that 
duty ean not be shirked. 

We have certain regulations now, sub- 
mitted very properly in the form of re- 
quests, which are often brutally disre- 
garded. We refer to the signs conspicu- 
ously posted in the vicinity of schools and 
playgrounds where children foregather, 
petitioning the motorist to drive slowly and 
with care. The majority of motorists eom- 
ply gladly and sincerely. There are per- 
sons, however, who do not. Every one of 
us, probably, at one time or another, has 
seen cars driven along those stretches heed- 
In the excitement of 
play a child darting into the street at such 
a moment simply has no chance. The plea 
of unavoidable accident in such cireum- 
stances is the perjury of a murderer. 

It is no easy task to protect children from 
such unspeakable creatures, but the task is 
ours. It can not be accomplished by ordi- 
nance, nor by any practicable system of 
official patrol. Every right-minded citizen 
must assist in this cause: We should all of 
us, men and women, deputize ourselves as 
protectors of children, and when we see 
any motorist wantonly or thoughtlessly — 
jeopardize the lives of children, the offender 
should be reported. There must be ade- 
quate laws then to deal with the case and 
adequate character among our law-enfore- 
ing officers. 

The whole problem of safety in the motor 
age grows acutely year by year. Every city 
in the country faces it. Some cities have 
experimented with rigorous measures. 
Some cities have undertaken prevention of 
accidents by high standards demanded of 
applicants for licenses, along with for- 
feiture of the privilege of driving in the 
event of accident or misconduct. The 
results nowhere’ have been as fortunate as 
hoped for. The plan or method for effect- 
ing the acceptable measure of safety has not 
been found. 

It has been ventured that the whole 


.Scheme of municipal life will have to be 


reorganized, with separate levels for pe- 
destrians and automobiles where segrega- 


tion for one or the other is impracticable. 
And if financial and physical difficulties of 
such a proposal are enormous, the present 
status is intolerable. With an annual roll 
of dead and maimed that exceeds historic 
battles, despite coercive and constructive 
legal efforts, the automobile seems to be 
hurrying along to mechanical restrictions 
that will reduce its speed. Public opinion 
may not be ready yet to resort to this 
extreme, but growing casualty lists will 
eventually invoke that verdict. If reason- 
able safety of life and limb can only be had 
by impairing the motor-car’s efficiency, the 
motor-car will have to pay that price. 


AMBULANCES THAT FLY 


A De possible use of the airplane in 

medical service in future warfare was 
discust recently in a presidential address 
to the War Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, by Air Commodore D. Munro of 
the British Army Air Service. The history 
of the air ambulance, he said, began neces- 
sarily with temporary use of an ordinary 
service airplane to carry sick and wounded, 
either with no special arrangements at all 
or only primitive ones. Says The British 
Medical Journal in a report of the address: 


During the retreat of the Serbian Army 


- 
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The BIGGEST of all Gifts— 


Radiola V 


HRISTMAS gave us the idea! 

A new loudspeaker with the 

Radiola V— instead of the 

headphones! Greater value than 

ever—and twice the fun! Tune in 
—and everybody listen! 


A Radiola V—powerful and sensi- 
tive long distance receiver—is the 
Christmas present the whole fam- 
ily wants. Grandpa wants it. 
Father wants it. Mary wants the 
dance music from the big cities. 
John wants the sports news as it 
comes from the field. Everybody 
wants it all—news—lectures— 
plays—fine classical music—operas 


Radiola V 


Radio receiver with three 
tubes (two stages of ampli- 
fication). Easy to install, 
and child’s play to oper- 
ate. Equipped with Radio- 
tron dry battery tubes and 
Loudspeaker. $142.50 


—church sermons and bedtime 
stories. Everything from every- 
where! Radiola V gets it all, from 
hundreds—sometimes thousands 
—of miles away. 


in 1915 the French made some arrange- 
ments for air convoy of wounded. At the 
end of 1920 the French in the Levant or- 
ganized an air ambulance in which eighty 
eases were carried to hospital during a 
period of four months. For this purpose 
the machine-guns were removed from air- 
planes and the patients strapped in their 
place. In May, 1923, during an epidemic 
of dysentery among the British forces in 
Kurdistan, 198 cases were conveyed by air 
to Bagdad. The distance was 100 miles 
as the machine flies, and was much longer 
by mountain track, which would have had 
to be taken had the airplanes not been 
available. The operation was difficult 
owing to bad weather and the lack of suit- 
able landing-places, but it was carried out 
quite successfully in 98 flights; the time 
occupied in the evacuation was 128 hours 
, 45 minutes. Unfortunately the only air- 
plane specially designed for this work had 
to make a forced landing and was put out 
of action, so that the task was completed by 
improvised machines. The special kind of 
stretcher used with the service airplane 
was of a naval pattern, adapted to airplane 
purposes by the use of an extra lining. It 
consisted of bamboo sticks in canvas, with 
a head cushion, a blanket cloak, and a head 
and face mask. The squadrons in Egyptand 
Mesopotamia were now supplied with these 
stretchers for use in emergencies. They 
were strapped on to the fuselage, and the 
machine-gun fitting was used for fixing 
in position. If necessary two patients 
could be carried in the one machine. 


There are 20,000 satisfied 
users of the Radiola V 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


diola 


233 Broadway, New York 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. : 


The adaptation of the airplane itself to 

» accommodate the ordinary stretcher was 
carried out during the Somaliland expedi- 
tion of 1919-1920, we are told, when a 
machine, known among the troops as the 
“‘blood-wagon,”’ was altered so as to take 
one stretcher and an attendant. The 
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Please him with 


a gift of Krementz jewelry. 
Men prefer Krementz, as they 
know it is stylish and distinct- 
ive and that each pieceis guar- 
anteed to givealifetimeof sat- 
isfaction or replacement free. 


Two Krementz collar buttons 
in a case (price 75c) are a pop- 


ular gift. For thosewhoalready 


haveKrementz collar buttons, 
a pair of Krementzlinks would 
be welcome, indeed. Selection 
can be made from a variety of 
designs, in white, green or yel- 
low gold. In a handsome gift 
case, from$2.50 to $7.50 a pair. 


Does he wear evening clothes? 
For evening wear, correct jew- 
elry is an absolute essential. 
Krementz Correct Evening 
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the better shops feature 
Krementztuxedoandfulldress 
setsexclusively. Theyareinthe 
latest mode, ofpleasingdesign, 
finely madeand, above all, cor- 


rect. Prices from $4.50 to $25. 
At thebetter dealers. Send for 


our new holiday suggestion 
booklet. Address us, please, at 
49 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
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the latter country 168, had up to then been 
conveyed in this manner without mishap. 
To quote further: 


Tn 1921 the French Minister of War put 
into commission a type of machine which 
carried two stretcher cases, a doctor, and a 
nurse, and had a roomy cabin where emer- 
gency operations could be performed, for 
which’ apparatus and equipment were 
installed. In the British designs there was 
no provision for the performance of opera- 
tions, but chief attention was paid to suit- 
able seating accommodation. In the Vic- 
kers-Vernon airplane two stretchers were 
run in on rails through the nose of the 
machine, and there was provision for seat- 
ing eight patients on deck-chairs arranged 
along the inner wall of the fuselage. There. 
was provision also for an. ice- and food- 
box, sanitary conveniences, and an electric 
kettle and sterilizer. The machine was 
well ventilated, smooth-running, and the 
engine note not disagreeable. There were 
three of these. machines at present estab- 
lished, and the number was being increased ; 
another type was in building, to take two 
stretchers, and to be specially suitable for 
going out to the scene of a crash in such a 
country as Mesopotamia. In future these 
air ambulances would have their own 
medical personnel, and mechanics, and 
pilots would be told off for them. In war- 
fare it would be possible to form aerial 
convoys for use between the front and the 
base hospital, and the method would 
suggest itself particularly for the bringing 
in quickly of abdominal and head casualties. 


BETTER ROADS FOR MORE CARS 


HE. road and the vehicle, as usual, 
. are running a race, and in the contest 
between the automobile and the modern 
improved highway, the automobile is 
still leading, because of a splendid start, 
says Watson Davis, of Science Service, in 
the New York World. The old dirt single 
trackway to town was good enough for 
one-horse shays and such, and it took some 
time to reform it into a highway fit for 
motor cars. The revolution, he notes, 
has now passed into the stage when roads 
are designed as well as built. To quote 
the article: 


Sixty to seventy of the leading engineers 
and scientists of the country have just 
met in Washington to discuss and exchange 
data on the experiments in progress on 
roads. This advisory board of highway 
research, organized under the National’ — 
Research Council, was told that over 
$1,000,000 is being spent on learning how to 
build highways so as to give the best and 
longest service per dollar. A million 
dollars may seem a large sum to be spent. 
on research instead of actual roads, but — 
it will pay interest of at least several 
thousand per cent. When people are 
digging down in their own pockets and mort- 
gaging the future of their children to pay 
for roads, they deserve the best that can 
be built. Roads can not be allowed to 
“just grow” with safety. 

The highway problem consists of more 
than the mere cement, sand, clay, stone 
and bitumens that make up the physical 


road. The road slab must be designed 
as carefully as floors in buildings. It 
receives rougher treatment. A _ five-ton 
truck’s hind wheel often delivers a smash- 
ing kick of thirty tons. 

It must be known whether the soil on 
which a road is built can be trusted when 
wet weather comes along. Railroads have 
spent thousands of dollars leveling hills, 
and altho trucks can mount where 
locomotives would stall, elimination of 
grades will often save gasoline. 

Now that nearly every little boy who 
hoped to be an engineer when he grew up 
has achieved his ambition, the streets and 
arteries between cities have become busy 
railless ways with a lack of schedule that 
must hurt sensitive railroad veterans. 

Because he pays for them directly, tires 
seem more costly than roads to the average 
automobilist. He will be interested in this 
statement to the conference: ‘Contrary 
to what seems to be the popular idea, the 
problem in tire building is not to make 
a tread which will wear, but to make a tire 
in which the component parts will stay 
together and at the same time distribute 
the various strains so that the strain will 
not be excessive at any point. As soon 
as any of the parts separate, chafing sets 
in, blisters appear at various places, and 
the life of the tire is gone.” 

No road conference would be complete 
without a remark about speeding. One 
speaker recommended that drivers be 
arrested when they fail to exceed a certain 
speed limit at crowded times of the day. 
He said that ‘“‘the slow-moving vehicle is 
often the cause of congestion upon a main 
highway and the importance of this fact 
is not at present generally realized.” 

Tell that to the judge next time. ~ 


CAN A MAN LIVE IN AN AIRPLANE 
FLYING 1,000 MILES AN HOUR? 


OW fast is it safe for human beings 

to fly? The question comes up as 
constantly increasing airplane speed rec- 
ords are set up by more powerful engines 
and more perfectly stream-lined planes. 
The question of the human element, sooner 
or later, must come in to put an end to 
increasing air speeds, even if no mechanical 
difficulties are encountered, predicts an 
Army medical officer. Major L. H. Bauer 
is Commandant of the School of Aviation 
Medicine, at Mitchel Field, Long Island, 


and it is his prediction that a speed of 


1,000 miles an hour in an airplane, if any 
pronounced turning movement or change 
of direction is made, is likely to kill the 
flyer. Major Bauer, writing in the New 
York World, explains the reasons for his 
belief, beginning with the physical troubles 
now experienced by drivers of racing planes. 
He writes: 


The Pulitzer Trophy races called our 
attention forcibly. to the terrific speeds 
which are now maintained by the racing 
type of ships. Most people probably read 
‘the statement made by Lieutenant Wil- 
liams of the Navy. It will be remembered 


' that he won the Pulitzer Trophy speed 


contest with a speed of 243.67 miles an 


hour. Lieutenant Williams said he became © 


unconscious at the turns, or in his own 


- words, “I went out cold as I turned the 


ca 


pylons.” 
It will perhaps interest the readers of 


The World to know why he became 
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Gentlemen, this 


Just imagine that moment of 
glory—when you shall intro- 
duce that boy of yours to men 
of affairs—your boy, who so 
soon will step into the business 
swirl, to meet stiff competi- 
tion, hard problems, dangerous 
temptations. To-day, your 
greatest joy is to “do some- 
thing” for that boy of yours, 
and you ask: What Christmas 
gift will make him happiest— 
what will he appreciate most 
keenly—what will help him 
most? 


You can answer that ques- 
tion right now—give him THE 
AMERICAN BOY, and his 
pride in the gift will equal 
your pride in him. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


_ knows that “boys will be boys” 


—and should be!—but it knows 
also that boys will be men. It 
attracts boys, fascinates them, 
and holds the eager interest of 
500,000 of them by sheer merit 
which boys are quick to dis- 
cover. , 


It is edited by men who have 
never lost their understanding 
of the boy heart. Its stories 
teach a boy to know himself 


‘and trust himself; to under- 


stand motives, principles, temp- 
tations; to know courage and 
to use it. 


Each and every story is writ- 
ten to let boys face a real boy- 
problem, and it teaches them 
how a regular fellow will meet 
and solve it. There is nothing 
preachy about THE AMERI- 


“ CAN BOY. (How boys do hate 
preaching!) There is nothing 


is my son 


namby-pamby or wishy-washy 
about it. Its articles are in- 
structive, boy-building, man- 
building, and have an instant 
power to suggest all that is 
best and healthiest to a boy. 


It gives them information 
about vital things in life that 
they can get in no other way 
—shows the value of character 
and initiative as well as in- 
genuity; gives them a look- 
ahead and some preparation 
for the work-world that your 
boy will be stepping into al- 
most before you know it. 


Your boy’s feet are headed 
somewhere. What an oppor- 


tunity you have, this Christ-— 


mas season, to give him a 
friendly and trusted guide to 
walk with him while he gains 
the poise and stature of a man. 
Make him a present of a year’s 
subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy. 


Your boy needs THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY—to-day more than 
ever. It is a boy-building ne- 
cessity! It is right that he 
should have it! Give it to him 
for Christmas. Subscribe to- 
day! 


“ $2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 


a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


No. 802 American Bidg,, Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tx 
Ammrioan Boy for one year, beginning with the 
Christmas, 19238, number, to 


or 
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As a Holiday Gift, the Splitdorf Cig-a-lite is as unique as it is 
useful. You will find it on sale for $7.50 (in Canada, $9.00), 
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and we will see that you are supplied. 
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unconscious, and what the possible chances 
are of serious trouble ensuing from such 
dazzling speed. I shall try to explain this 
so that those who have no knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology can understand it. 

First of all, our blood is distributed by 
means of our heart and blood-vessels all 
over the body. Our blood-vessels are con- 
trolled by a system of nerves that cause 
the vessels of one part of the body to 
become larger or smaller, depending on the 
amount of blood needed by that particular 
part of the body. 

For example, after we have eaten, we 
need more blood in our digestive apparatus 
to aid in digestion. - Consequently, con- 
siderable blood is diverted to the organs in 
the abdomen. When we are studying, we 
need more blood in our brain, so more 
blood is diverted there, and so on. 

We have a system of blood-vessels in 
our abdomen that technically are known 
as splanchnic vessels. These vessels act 
as a blood reservoir, and are easily dilated 
to hold more blood. When we are lying 
down, our circulation is adjusted for that 
position. When we stand up, our circula- 
tion rapidly adjusts itself to the new 
position. Have you ever jumped quickly 
out of bed and felt dizzy, everything in 
front of your eyes becoming blurred? If 
so, your circulation, which was adjusted to 
the horizontal position in bed, did not 
adjust itself quickly enough to the upright 
position. As a result you had insufficient 
blood in your brain, causing temporary 
dizziness and faintn®ss. 

This will give you, perhaps, some idea 
of how Lieutenant Williams felt as he 
turned the pylons. However, there is 
another most important factor which was 
chiefly responsible for his symptoms. You 
are all familiar with the sensation of riding 
in fast trains or cars, particularly if you 
stand up. If the train goes around a curve 
to the left you fall toward the right. In 
other words, there is an action known as 
centrifugal force which pulls you in the 
direction in which the train was originally 
going. If before the train turned the curve 
you leaned to the left the force would pull 
you upright. 

Now, a flyer when flying a straight-away 
course has his head upright and the plane 
is practically horizontal; that is, the wings 
are parallel to the ground. When a flyer 
makes a sharp turn, say, for example, to 
the left, he not only turns to the left, but 
also banks the ship so that the wings are 
now vertical. The position of the flyer’s 
body is therefore horizontal, or parallel with 
the ground. 


Tt will be seen, points out Dr. Bauer, 
that centrifugal force is acting in a direction 
away from the flyer’s head, or toward his 
feet. So that we have two factors: 


1, Centrifugal force, and 2, the change | 


in position of the flyer’s body. Instead of 
leaning to one side, as you might do in the 


train, the flyer has to bank his‘ship to pre- 
vent accident, just as a railroad track or - 
automobile speedway is banked higher on 


one side. 

The flyer is strapped into his machine so 
that centrifugal force can not pull him out 
of his seat, but centrifugal force does pull 
on his body, and as a result everything in 


his body that can move does so in the direc- | 


tion of the pull... This means that his blood, 


which is, of course, fluid, is carried away — 


from his head into the easily enlarged 
splanchnic vessels already mentioned, and 
even into his legs. 

This means that he has a lack of blood 
in his brain, or what medical men call 
anemia. When we have anemia of the 
brain, we become unconscious. Hence the 
flyer becomes unconscious when making a 
turn at terrific speed. 

When a man is flying at the rate of four 
miles a minute, it will be seen that making a 
turn occupies but a moment. Anemia of 
the brain causes faintness and unconscious- 
ness immediately. The flyer quickly re- 
covers, because the circulation rapidly 
adjusts itself to the new position of the 
body, and the action of the centrifugal 
force quickly changes to the direction of 
the new line of travel. At slower speeds the 
pilot does not become unconsciots, because 
the centrifugal action, being less, no anemia 
of the brain is produced, and furthermore, 
the circulation is more readily adapted to 
the change of the position of the body. 

Now—how high a speed can the human 
being stand and still live? Is it possible 
to attain a speed so great that the anemia 
produced will be so marked and so pro- 
longed that recovery will not take place? 
The answer is probably yes. 


We can not say how great this speed will 
be, admits Dr. Bauer. Experiment only 
will show. However, we have another 
factor, not yet mentioned, on which we 
shall have to figure, continues the Army 
doctor, for— 


Dr. Garsaux of France did some experi- 
ments with dogs. He rotated them on a 


' wheel at speeds varying from four to six 


turns a second. Some of the dogs showed 
actual injury to the brain, from the brain 
being prest against the skull. Recovery 
followed in some, death in others. Autop- 
sies showed there was an anemia of the 
brain and an engorgement of the vessels 
of the abdominal area, thus bearing out our 
statements about the aviator. 

It is, therefore, not a wild theory to 
presume that a speed may yet be attained 
which, when a turn is made, would be 
sufficient to cause pressure on the stem of 
the brain in such a manner as to cause 


death. Furthermore, the force of such 


violent action would be sufficient to rupture 
blood-vessels both in the brain and in other 
parts of the body, which in themselves 


might be sufficient to cause death or lasting 
injury. So when we talk of attaining a 


speed of 1,000 miles an hour, let us not 
forget that, while mechanically possible, 


_ there is a human element which may make 


it impossible. 


The sensations of dizziness, nausea and 
confusion that result from  stunt-flying, 
continues Dr. Bauer, “‘is a matter that I 
believe is entirely apart from the cause of 
unconsciousness in speed-flying, but the 
two have been confused.” He explains: 

Equilibrium, or the ability to know the 
position of one’s body in relation to space 
at all times, and to maintain the desired 


position, is a complex affair. -We take it, 


perhaps, as a matter of course, but it is 


_ far from that. We receive sensations from 
our eyes, ears, skin, muscles, joints and 


tendons, which information we correlate. 
As a result we know instinctively Gif we 
be healthy) whether we are standing up, 
sitting down, where our legs and arms are, 


“A and so forth, and in which direction we are 


moving, provided the motion is not too 


sudden or fast. Even if it is pitch dark, we 
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Size for size, the wire ropes look like pygmies 
beside the other parts of this big crane, yet 
both are carrying the same great load—a sug- 
gestion of the giant strength that is twisted 
into Yellow Strand Wire Rope. 


Motorists 


Carry a Basline Au- 
towline in your car 
and safeguard your 
spare tite with 
Powersteel Autow- 
lock. Both are 
made of Yellow 
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Yellow Strand | 


For heavy duty, and where sudden shocks im- 
pose great strains, be sure to install Yellow 
Strand, the wire rope trademarked with a 
strand of yellow. Each individual wire has a 
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per square inch. 
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know whether our head is upright or turned 


~ to one side, because of the various sensa- 


tions received, which we have learned cor- 
rectly to interpret. : 

We are accustomed to motion chiefly 
in a horizontal plane, tho in an elevator 
we experience motion in a vertical plane. 
Movement in a circle, however, we are 
accustomed to in a moderate degree only 
in the horizontal plane. 

Severe motion in that plane, or rotatory 
motion in the vertical planes, make us 
dizzy. Many of you have been seasick. 
This is because you are sensitive to motion. 
The up-and-down pitch and the side-to-side 
roll of the ship are motions to which you 
are not accustomed. Seasickness and air- 
sickness have the same cause. People 
vary in their reactions to motion. Some 
are slightly disturbed, some are violently 
so. The latter can often be trained to get 
over their sensitiveness, just as, perhaps, 
you have got-over your seasickness after 
two or three days at sea. 

The flyer maneuvers in all three planes. 
He loops, he rolls, and he spins. His posi- 
tion with respect to the horizon is con- 
stantly changing. To one accustomed to 
these rapid changes of position, the sensa- 
tions are very disturbing—nausea, vertigo 
and confusion resulting. What is it that 
causes these unpleasant sensations? 

First of all, our eyes are partly respon- 
sible. The constant changing of the 
position of the landscape, or the horizon, is 
very disturbing to some people. Usually, 
flyers who are doing stunt-flying will tell 
you they keep their eyes fixt in the cock- 
pit, or on some designated point, in order 
not to be confused by the revolving land- 
scape. 

However, our eyes are only partly 
responsible for our sensations. We receive 
information through our nerves from our 
muscles and joints that tell us our position. 
This does not make us sick, however. The 
element of sickness (aside from that caused. 
by our eyes) comes from our ears. By ears, 
I do not mean the hearing part of the ear. 
There is an external ear, a middle ear, and 
an internal ear. It is the internal ear with 
which we are concerned, and with only a 
portion of that. ; 

The internal ear is divided into what are 
known as the cochlea, which has to do 
solely with hearing, and a labyrinth which 
has to do with equilibrium. This labyrinth 
is divided into a vestibule with three semi- 
circular canals connecting with it and 
through it with each other. These canals 
are known as the horizontal, which, roughly 


’ speaking, is parallel to the ground and 


has to do with sensation of motion in a_ 
horizontal plane; and two vertical canals, — 
one of which, roughly speaking, is. in a 
vertical plane from right to left and the 
other also in a vertical plane, but from 
before backward. : 

These have to do with sensations of 
motion in those planes. ‘Thus all three — 
planes are cared for by these canals. There 
are two sets of these canals, one set on~ 
either side of the head. The vestibule 
mentioned above acts as a central reservoir, 
and is supposed to be concerned with posi- 
tion rather than motion. cat 

These canals and the vestibule are 
filled with fluid known as endolymph. 
There are certain areas in the canal that 
are exceedingly sensitive. Now, physiolog- 
ists are not agreed as to how this fluid 
functions. One school claims that motion 


by the individual sets up a flow of this 
fluid in the canals that stimulates these 
sensitive areas and causes certain sensa- 
tions. Another school maintains that there 
is no flow, but that the sensations result 
from change of pressure on these sensitive 
areas. With this dispute we need not be 
concerned, because it does not matter for 
our purposes which is correct. 

At any rate, motion in any plane causes 
sensations that make us aware of this 
motion. Now, were this all, there would 
be no trouble, but unfortunately we receive 
misinformation from our vestibular appa- 
ratus. Hor example, if you close your eyes 
and are turned rapidly to the right you at 
first will feel as tho you were turning 
to the left, then you will seem to be stand- 
ing still, and if you then stop turning you 
will feel as tho you were turning to the left. 

The reason for this is that the stimula- 
tion set up in your ears by this motion 
persists after the motion has ceased, and 
gives you therefore the sensation of con- 
tinuing to move, but in the opposite direc- 
tion. If you are turned to the right, with 
your head bent forward 120 degrees, and 
then the turning is stopt and you attempt 
to sit up, you will fall over to the right, 
because you have a feeling that your chair 
is tipping to the left and you lean to the 
right to overcome it. Of course, your chair 
is not tipping, and so you will actually fall 
to the right. 

These false sensations are known as 
dizziness, or vertigo. The experienced 
flyer is troubled less by them, but a novice 
not infrequently is killed in stunt-flying be- 
cause of the resulting vertigo he experiences. 


FLIVVERS AND BANDITS ON THE 
ROAD TO MEKKA 


ETWEEN Bagdad, ‘city of Oriental 
romance and home, not so long since, 

of the magnificent Haroun Al Raschid, a 
road, of a sort, winds away to Mekka, shrine 


and eynosure of the Mohammedan uni-- 


verse. Since the dawn of Mohammedan- 
ism, not long after the birth of Christ, the 
féet of pilgrims innumerable, and of don- 
_ keys almost as innumerable, have followed 
- the road down to the Holy Places, beside 

the Red Sea. Bandits, who flourish 

wherever there are pilgrims, lurked beside 


the trails. Nowadays, there are probably . 


as many pilgrims and bandits as ever, for a 
pilgrimage to Mekka is included in the 
religious aspirations of every Mohamme- 
dan, but feet, human or otherwise, are not 
so frequent on the road. The American 
- flivver has upset the routine of centuries. 
Stella Marshall Bogart, wife of a member of 
the recent American Financial Mission to 
Persia, took the trip last summer and she 


tells the story of one of these queer pil-. 
grimages, brought up to date. A certain | 


Hussein Ali was the Arab organizer of the 
convoy, ‘‘the biggest and the queerest that 

ever left Bagdad,” she reports in the New 
York Times, and— 


With a shrewdness to match any Occi- 
dental stock manipulator, he had achieved, 
unaided, a corner in transportation. 

For the week past the Euphrates, in- 
fluenced, no doubt, by the bad example 
earlier in the year of the Tigris, had been 
overflowing its banks and acting in a way 
epoheare of in history. The bridge at Feluji 
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When a radiator is cold, 
look at the Air Valve 


PERFECT RADIATOR cannot give perfect 
warmth when an imperfect air valve 
keeps it clogged with cold air. 


this Company is obligated to insure the best 
possible operation of its product. To this 
end, the Airid Air valve has been developed. 


Its guarantee has been confirmed by 
hundreds of letters like this one: 


rFvalve— 
/ clopsed with Air “T attached Airid to a cold radiator—one that 


pounded and hammered and gurgled. To my 
delight, the nerve-wracking noises ceased at 
once; and the radiator was soon hot throughout.” 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator 


' Just try one Airid Air Valve in your coldest 
room; on sale at $1.60 by Heating Contractors 
and Plumbers everywhere. 


: MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipgau Boilers and AMERICAN atte for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept. S-87 Buffalo, N.Y. 


AIRID 


Ai i r bone Rids {he radiator aor 
Valve. 


‘AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY, Dept. S-87 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


This coupon, with $1.60, will bring 

you an Airid Air \’alve. We are Name 
willing to let A‘rid stand or fall by 

what it will do tor the coldest radi- Address 

ator in your coldest room. —-— 


~ ; r gh e. 


As the largest manufacturer of radiators, 
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ABINGDON 


Cape Abingdon Books for Christmas. No pres- 
ent more fittingly conveys the attachment that 
prompts your gift. And none will give more genuine 


pleasure. 


For Abingdon Books give many happy 


hours of companionship with men whose conception 
and interpretation of the higher things in life are at 
once interesting and appealing. 


HILLTOPS IN GALILEE 
By Harold Speakman 


Long ago one learned that a book by 
Harold Speakman, author and illustrator of 
equally lofty talents, was something to look 
twice upon. Without any pictures at all, 
this text would be engrossing. His canvases 
will stand alone, as “‘pictures,” or in a book 
as illustrations. 

Reproductions, in colors, of eight paint- 
ings by the author, 


Price, net, $3.00, postpaid. 


RUBBLE AND ROSELEAVES 
By F. W. Boreham 


Boreham’s fame increases year by year. 
This volume, like its predecessors, bears 
marks of distinction, Its title excites in- 
terest as to its contents, but those who have 
read this well-known writer extensively 
know that he touches life at many angles, 
and interprets it in the high terms of char- 
acter, dignity, value and service. 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


LIVING TOGETHER 
Studies in the Ministry of Reconciliation 
(The New Era Lectures, University of 
Southern California) 


By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 

These addresses consider the Christian 
basis on which religious, industrial, national 
and racial groups can be brought to mutual 
understanding and sympathy. ‘The senti- 
mental idea of this volume is that all groups 
must make their own group interest secon- 
dary to the great work of building a new 
world in which human values shali be 
uppermost. 

Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
By Halford E. Luccock 

Mr. Luccock is an interesting author— 
interesting and instructive. These published 
sermons bear ample testimony to that fact, 
just as his other works do. They sparkle 
with wit, surprise you with their happy 
turns in thought and language, and give 
full expression to a rich and vital per- 
sonality. 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 


Good B 


CINCINNATI 


tS ES v7 


No“ifs” in Corbin Butts 

OU maythink that all butts 

(which look so much alike) 
are equally good hardware. 
Thereyouare mistaken. Butts 
that bear the name “Corbin” 
are cast in moulds from solid 
bronze, brass and iron—a 
slow process—but these are 
the butts that last. Doors 
properly hung on Corbin 
Butts will never jam or stick. 
The Corbin dealer will tell 
you the size you need, and he 
willtell youthat adoorshould 
always be hung onthree butts. 


Po FeGORBIN 


New Britain Connecticut 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


had gone the way of the Maude at Bagdad. 
The flooded district included many miles 
between Bagdad and Aleppo, blocking the 
usual four-day automobile route between 
those places. 

When the spirit of Mohammed moves, it 
moves regardless of flood and tides. Upon 
this watery scene there had gathered, un- 
warned, large numbers of Persian and Arab 
pilgrims on their way to Mekka, fretting to 
leave Bagdad and begin the second lap of 


their journey. With typical Arab patience: 


Hussein Ali waited until their numbers had 
swelled to 100 strong. Meantime he col- 
lected Fords, good and bad, as many as 
twenty-six. 


With admirable elasticity of mind the - 


pilgrims had shifted their allegiance from 
the faithful donkey of the East and their 
fathers’ fathers to the trusty flivver—mute 
(!) symbols, shall we say, of the old and the 
new civilization? As I looked, I forgave 
them this sop to modernity, for it was the 
one weakness in an otherwise perfect whole. 
Pilgrims fat and pilgrims thin, pilgrims old 
and bearded, red or black, all were bent 
upon sharing Paradise with the good Mo- 
hammed in the next world. Many were 
already mollahs (priests), with white tur- 
bans around their heads. The direct 
descendants of Mohammed wore bright 
green turbans or sashes. Flowing abbahs 
(kimono-shaped cloaks), Persian caps 
(skull effect), and Arab headdresses com- 
pleted the most Oriental of pictures. Al- 
ways in the background of their thoughts 
was the hope that they were about to attain 
the holy state of hadj, a state granted to 
every true believer who makes a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the Prophet at Mekka. To 
this end the purposes and savings of a life- 
time were being devoted. 


Concentration on the next world had 
not prevented care for the comforts-of this 
one, however, records Mrs. Bogart, and 
they had piled their cars with mountains 
of luggage until their feet were on a level 
with their noses— 


é Huge bedding-rolls of pillows and ecover- 
ings were in evidence, together with cook- 
ing untensils and food, samovars for making 


tea.’ Each pilgrim had his Koran to read 


and his prayer-rug on which to kneel and— 
My curiosity was suddenly transferred 


to Mahmoud, our Arab driver, making 


frantic signs for us to get placed in our own 
ear. The most noteworthy thing about 
Mahmoud was his square shoulders. There 
was something suggestive, too, of will- 
power in the tall, well-knit frame, deep-set 
eyes and strong jaw, as he stood proudly 
like a captain beside his ship ready for the 
race. 
were his Marathon. A little shiver of 
presentiment went over me as I saw those 
shoulders and heard some one whisper that 


here was the master driver of Bagdad be- i 


fore whom all others bowed. 
We were the only Europeans in the party, 


These trips from Bagdad to Aleppo F 


and the only Christians, with the exception 


of two Armenian families, who joined the 


party later. The ‘‘we” included ‘‘Sahib,’’ 


myself, and daughter of seventeen, and son 
of nine. 


Oh, yes, there were three other 


women (Mohammedans), and, altho they 


kept their faces closely veiled, their femi- 
nine garments were always a comfort. 
Sahib,” as Mahmoud always called him, 


was our chance traveling companion, both 
ha. 


i” t 


French and English, having a French 
father and an English mother. Take your 
choice! We learned to be grateful for both, 
especially for the French father, whose 
spirit lent gaiety and vivacity to the jour- 
ney and surely inspired the whistling when 
things went wrong. The best thing about 
Sahib was his Browning, and the fact that 
after many years in the trenches he knew 
how to use it lent more comfort even than 
the veiled women. The pilgrims were 
unarmed, but-the Arab leaders wore dag- 
gers and carried long, awkward-looking 
guns. The roads beyond Feluji were very 
bad. It was a case of unselfishness being 
the best policy, for if you did not get out 
and help the other fellow’s car, there would 
be no one to help you when your turn came. 
Sahib was always willing to lend a hand, 
but Mahmoud’s one idea was to show his 
skill in driving. As he knew little about the 
engine, he swiftly learned, through neces- 
sity, that quickest of teachers; the convoy 
idea of sticking together through thick 
and thin. 

Within two hours of leaving Feluji, 
thanks to the guiding of the police officers, 
the convoy lost its way in a wheat-field. 
When the Arab leaders realized what had 


~ happened, an angry conference was held, 


and it was decided to go back and try our 
luck on the main road. Many small 
bridges were broken down along this route, 
but we made some progress. Five o’clock 
came and with it the knowledge that Ra- 
madi could not be reached that night. 
There were too many brigands lying in 
wait behind the hills! It was necessary to 
‘camp on the banks of the Euphrates. 

An open spot at the base of some low 
mountains was selected. The banks were 


_ formed of a clinging clay-like substance, 


and it was a work of art to extricate your 
foot if you made a misstep. The Pilgrims 
were willing to take the chance and, re- 
moving their ghivas (a Persian sandal), 


_ bathed feet and hands in the river before 


kneeling in prayer. It was a wise prophet 
who insisted upon cleanliness before 
godliness! 


We pitched, not the tents that we should 


have had with us, but our army cots near 


: disinterested in our friendship.. 


| -eame the higher joys of the spirit. 


our favorite group. We were not altogether 
“Our 
favorites’ not only chanted their prayers 
the most fervently, but they made the most 
elaborate preparations for their meals. 
We enjoyed the fragrant odors from the 
cooking, and then there was always the 


‘hope that, like Dives of old, they might let 
They ° 


fall a few crumbs from their table. 
had built a fire and were cooking rice for 


their pilauf. It was a happy moment in 
After the delights of the flesh — 


their lives. 
T can 
see them yet. There were other groups and 
other fires, but I shall always see these, as 
they alternately stood and knelt in the 


- firelight, absorbed in the thought of the 


world to come, feeling no need of sleep, 


only the great need of all men to commune 


with something higher than themselves. 


Wrapt in this sentimental thought, plus a 


i blanket, we fell fast asleep, not even to 
‘dream of the four Arab guards, stalwart 
and picturesque in the moonlight, as they 


paced back and forth, keeping-armed guard 


' over our camp. 


Refreshed by our night’s sleep and a hot. 


glass of tea to top our canned breakfast, we: 
_ felt ready for anything, even brigands. So 


we thought a8 we broke camp in that early 
dawn. About seven o’clock we were not so 


sure of our valor. It happened, when the ~ 


convoy reached the top of one of the hills, 


that three of the cars were missing. We 
waited a half hour for them. Then they _ 
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KIMBALL 


*‘The Instrument of Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow’’ 


(eerie in his day both for the 
delicate beauty of his compositions 
and for his extraordinary technique as a 

pianist, W. C. E. Seeboeck acknowledged 
the supremacy of the KIMBALL over 
all other pianos he had used. 


“Beautiful in tone and perfect in action”’ ea 
expresses the conviction of today’s emi- 
nent pianist, Rudolph Ganz, another 
admirer of the KIMBALL, and interna- 
tionally famous as a composer and per- 
former. 


KIMBALL 
Grand Pianos Miusic Rolls 

Upright Pianos Phonographs 
Player Pianos Pipe Organs 
Reproducing Pianos 


Days past and days present tell the same 
story—a bright promise of still greater 
renown for the KIMBALL—the piano of 
imperishable fame. 


Descriptive catalogs, also nearest 
dealer’s address, sent you on request 


oesaecerertrir-toatsvtedt-shenlenientaniatentatan 


W.W. KIMBALL CC., Dept. KL 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Ww Ww KIMBALL rere) Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information oninstru- 
Q Q ‘ 2 | ment marked X: 4 KIMBALL Reproducing Pianos 
(Established 1857) | O KIMBALL Grand Pianos KIMBALL Phonographs 
; O KIMBALL Upright Pianos [| KIMBALL Player Pianos 
Factory and Executive Offices: 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. Name..essse 
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How does the clerk react when you say, “Some ink, 
please”? wes 
fs As he reaches for the nearest bottle he wonders if he- 
can’t sell you some stationery. While he is wrapping 
it up he thinks that he will have mince pie for lunch. 
When he hands you your change he has forgotten 
whether it was ink that you bought, or mucilage. 
But when you call for Carter’s—what a difference!! 
“Here,” thinks the clerk, “is a man of decision. He 
has asked for an ink that is fault-free—an ink that 
won’t all come up when he blots it—an ~ | 
ink that won’t gum up his pen. He has ft 
asked for the best and he shall have it.’ ~~ 


And about paste—call for Cico (pronounced “Syko”) 
—the liquid paste that never dries up 
—that never needs water. 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
New York, . Montreal 


Chicago 


& 


Boston 


i ds Curbon Paper i ue 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Colored Fountain Pen Inks ‘fe 


Cico Paste 
Inky Racer 
Fountain Pen Ink ' 
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that are 
appreciated 


> —and con- 
stantly re- 
mind one of 

the giver. 

Robinson 
Reminder 
—the coupon 
memo book that never 
lets one miss an en- 
gagement, neglect a task, or 
Bs ) forget an idea. 
Just jot it down—do it—tear it out— 
leaving live notes only~ 

In eight kinds of leather, and styles for men 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


our Health— 
Watch Your Daily Weight! 


Guar 


joined us in great excitement, all talking Daily 
at once. The twelve unarmed Pilgrims 
had been held up-by two armed brigands 


and robbed of £500. 


r-weight or over-weight is dangerous. 
feetahice on aie Health-O-Meter detects this unhealthy 
condition immediately and enables you to plan corrective 
measures—change of diet, adequate rest and proper 
exercise. x 
In this all-important matter of health, you can’t depend 
upon unreliable scales, or guess the weight of your 
clothing. Every business man yho wants ‘to keep physi- 
cally fit; every woman who desires to retain ideal weight 
and-a beautiful figure; every mother who safe rds her 
child against insidious malnutrition, needs a 


Health-o-Meter 


GUARANTEED 


utomatic Bathroom Scale 
The Health-O-Meter is small (only 1014 


Something had to be done to pacify 
them. The prospect of becoming hajyjis, 
remarks the reporter of the pilgrimage, 
could not take the place of the ‘stolen 


and women, at this wide range of prices. 


Namein gold Vest Pocket Ladies’ size Coat Pocket 


with Pencil size 


on cover size c 
834x234 in. 


25 cents extra 65x3in, 7x8% in. 
Pearl Grain Leather $1.00 
Cross Grain Leather 1.50 
Cowhide 2 
Moroeco ‘ 2. 
Calfskin : 2. 
Pigskin A 

Seal 3. 
Seal, Gold Corners j 6.50 

Patent Leather, Ladies’size $1.50; Hand decorated, $2.00. 
Robinson Reminder Billfold $1.75 and $3.00, 


Robinson Readipad—Its handsome appear- 
ance wins it a place in any office or home. Rub- 


ber feet prevent scratching or slipping. Pencil 


anda fresh coupon always handy. Saves paper. 
Perpetual calendar. Brass, or Art Green $1.50. 


Bronze Finish, $2. 
Hand 
Decorated 


Battersea 
Enamel $2.25 


At All Leading 
Stationers 


ROBINSON 
MFG. CO. 
Westfield, 

Mass. 


Protect the family’s health with aSAVO 
the most efficient humidifier made. Fill 
with water and hang behind any radiator 
out of sight. Others for hot air register 


and Dee furnaces. 
The SAVO will save your fine furniture, 
aintings, plants and cut coal bills 25 7, 
rite for Free booklet. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. Dept.A-12 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, ill. 


Please Men This Way 


IE you want to makea pipe smoker happy 
give hima Locktite Pouch. That’s a real 
gift for a man. .Attractive leathers, dur- 
ably lined. ‘Ingenious top opens easy, closes 
tight. No buttons or strings. . Locktite 
keeps tobacco right. A wonderful gift 
for little money. ‘Sold at cigar, drug and | 
leather goods stores. “If dealer can’t supply, 
sent on receipt of price. 


Genuine Suede 
Genuine Gost 
Tan, Brown, Black 1.50 , 


ay Grey. or Brown 


Mada and Fully Ghavantead & 
The F. 8) MILLS COe Teese ee by 


eee 3.09 


money. An awful dispute arose as to who 
should ‘have the privilege of pursuing the 
villains. - Finally: 

The Armenian’s machine was com- 
mandeered under protest, and when the 
Armenian wished to drive his own car, he 
was hit in the jaw by Mahmoud. Mah- 
moud was determined that, no matter who 
went, he would do the driving. Of course, 
the fat Sheik, drest in a. white riding-suit 
and Arab headdress, had to go. His sud- 
den energy was surprizing, since he was 
never seen to get out-of his car, however 
deep the sand or steep the hill. Of his 
social supremacy, there could be no doubt, 
for it was said (one may gossip even on a 
holy pilgrimage) that he and his sister 
were the last of their family. They had 
refused to marry, because there was no one 
considered good enough for them. Besides 
Mahmoud and the Sheik, the two armed 
police officers and an Arab engineer filled 
the car. 

The two hours they were gone passed. in 
a wave of excitement and chatter. Three 
times the alarm was given. <A large band. 
could be seen in the distance, advancing 
upon us. The hands of the Arabs carrying 
the longest guns shook as they called out 
in trembling tones ‘‘Chittys, chittys!” 
(Arabic for brigands.) We waited in sus- 
pense. The chitlys did not deign to move, 
for the simple reason that they became 
bushes before our eyes. 

The officers returned with a small, hard- 
faced Arab who might easily have been one 
of the robbers if he had not been a passing 
shepherd. However, he did nicely for a 
scapegoat. He was first threatened by a 
long gun, and then, having nothing to con- 
fess, was severely flogged by the fat 
Sheik, who broke his.cane in the act. In 
describing the scene afterward, the small 
boy of the party, probably thinking of 
school-days, said: ‘‘You know, it didn’t. 
really hurt, he had on so many clothes.’’: 
The prisoner was taken handcuffed to’ 
Ramadi. In order to satisfy any future 
curiosity, I will add that he was released by 
the authorities and the real culprits es- 
eaped with the booty. 

On account of the floods we had to enter 


i 


Ramadi on donkey-back, after having been. . 


towed, along with the donkey, part of the 
way by a gentleman who objected to hay- 
ing his picture taken. His reason was 
that he expected to be coming to America, 
soon. Hvery enterprising man one meets 


in the Orient expects to come to America 
inside, of two months. 


Unlike. the. passing shepherd, we were 
glad to be taken into custody by the dis- 
trict Chief of Police, who rescued us at nine 
at night from the inn and took us to his 
comfortable home. It is hard to classify 
a hostelry where the proprietor sends up 
word that he is very sorry, but there is no 
water left for boiling the eggs, as you have 
exhausted the supply (three pailfuls) 
earlier in the evening. 

We were entertained the following night 


inches by 814 inches), sturdy, and beauti- 
fully finished in oven-baked white enamel. 
It registers weight, from one to two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and is fully guar- 
anteed, 
Special Xmas Offer 

Write for name of dealer, free_special 
Xmas offer. Test and examine the Health- 
O-Meter at our expense. Special holly 
paper wrapping and prepaid shipment 
with gift card, without extra charge. — 

DEALERS: Rush orders for holiday 
trade will be filled 
in order of receipt. 


CONTINENTAL 
SCALE WORKS 


Dept. 7 L, 2126 West 
21st Pl., Chicago, Ill. 
Physicians’ _ Scales 


Hospital Scales 
Baby Scales. 


She doesn’t 
guess 
—she knows 


Genuine ANEROID BAROMETER 

and WINDOW THERMOMETER 

Two indispensable articles, : 

at a price so low no one z 
can afford to be without them. 


24 IDEAL GIFTS 
faa Genuine Aneroid Barometer 
will accurately predict any 
change in weather —— snow, 
rain, cloudy or fair—8 to 24 

BY hours in advance. Scientifically 
7 constructed; beautifully finish- 
ed in Mahogany or Oak; silyered 


dial; heavy beveled glass front: 5 
Agents Wanted jn, hie co 


Fully guaranteed. 

Invaluable to motorists, shippers farmers, .00 

tourists, yachtsmen,etc.Guaranteed Window S 
6 7" 


Thermometer, 8 in. white enameled finish, 
red spirit. Both postpaid to any address for 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. L., 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MilderMusterole 
forSmall Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new 
and milder form of good old 
Musterole especially pre- 
pared for use on babies and 
small children. cH 
_ In the dead of night, when they are 

awakened by the warning, croupy 
cough, they rub the clean, white oint- ~ 
ment gently over the child’s- throat 
and chest and then go back to bed. 
_ Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to the 
seat of the trouble. 5 mm RES 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
joned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. Ae. 

Made from pure. oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiffnecks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs _ 
and colds. In jars, 35c. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


~ 


oo 


at the home of an Arab police officer. Just 
to look at his wife gave us a thrill—she was 
so like the old nursery rime, ‘‘Rings on 
her fingers and rings on her toes.’’ There 
were also rings in her nose and mysterious 
tattoos on her arms and neck. Poor as 
they were, our hosts were the souls of Arab 
hospitality, which accepts no pay and no 
gift in return. We had other hosts on other 
nights, but none more well-meaning and 
kindly. 

Luckily, there is an end to all things, 
even to the need of hospitality. In spite of 
stifling winds, pests of locusts, and a long 
night of yelping jackals, there came a last 
stretch of road. It was the morning of the 
ninth day. As we entered the gates of 
Aleppo, Mahmoud said, half-assertingly, 
half-inquiringly, for the nth and last time: 
““Me very good driver?” For the last time 
I pounded those shoulders (patting seemed 
so mild after watching the Sheik) and said: 
“Mahmoud very fine driver.” It was said 
without reservations, for had not twenty- 
six ears left Bagdad and only one entered 
Aleppo that day? The others arrived in 
the days following. 

In the meantime we could not wait for 
the whole convoy before sampling the 
blessings of civilization—food and a bath- 
room, a bathroom and food! (I can not 
decide which to place first.) Then and 
there I resolved to spend the rest of my 
days practising that English phrase the 
Prussian Crown Prince once boasted of 
having acquired, ‘‘ Boy, ice-water, please!” 


ROOM FOR MORE CARS “DOWN ON 
THE FARM” — 


ARMERS own almost one-third of the 

total number of automobiles in the 
country, but this is not enough, considering 
the number of farmers compared with the 
total population. There are only 70 cars 
per thousand persons in rural districts, as 
against 127 automobiles per thousand in 


- towns and cities of 1,000 population and 


upward. This is not fair, announces the 


- National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, to the farmer, who certainly needs 


the facilities offered by the automobile as 
much as any other section of the popula- 
tion. The percentage also indicates, re- 


- marks the writer of a recent bulletin issued 


by the Chamber, where motor manufac- 
turers may look for a market. The bul- 


-Jetin contains several other interesting bits 


of statistics, based on car registration for 
1922, as prepared by the Motor List Com- 
pany. The writer announces that: 


The ownership of motor cars is propor- 
tionately heaviest in the villages of 1,000 
to 5,000, which have but 9 per cent. of the 
U.S. population, and yet own 20 per cent. 
of the total automobiles. Stating it another 


- way, these communities have one motor car 


for every 4.4 persons, or 230 cars per thou- 


sand persons. 
£ 


It may be that the rural use of the cars is 
more intensive than would appear from the 
figures, because it is probable that thou- 


_ sands of ears actually owned on farms are 


registered as from the nearest small town. 


a This, too, would account for the extra 
heavy registration in the village group. 
“The modifying factors, however, can 


hardly be sufficient to shake the conclusion 
that the farm market in relation to popula- 


4 


etween the registration per 


~ tion is still the least developed, since the 
“difference bi 
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THE PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 
For Increased Business 


The P-A-X is increasing production for nearly 2000 
dominant business organizations. 


It does this by co-ordinating all individuals and depart- 
ments to the elimination of useless delays and duplicat- 
ed efforts; by relieving the switchboard of all interior 
callsand so improving city phone service; by providing 
quick, accurate and convenient inter-communication 
24 hours a day without the service of an operator. 


In studying your organization for a P-A-X installa- 
tion, our engineers reckon with your future as well 
as your present needs. Their foresight and the adap- 
tability of P-A-X services make it easy and economi- 
cal to expand P-A-X equipment to meet the demands 
of increased business. 


Our book, “The Straight Line,” contains facts highly 
interesting to executives of forward moving concerns. 
Will you use the coupon or write for your copy? 


Aufomatic Electric Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U. Ss. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


More than a private tele- 
phone exchange— the Auto- 
matic Electric services of the 
P-A-X include and co-ordi- 
nate interior telephony, code 
call, conference, watchman 
service and all other inter- 
communication needs, 


The P-A-X is similar to the 
Automatic Telephone equip- 
mentbeing so widelyadopted 
for city service. It augments 
and completes but neither 
supplants nor connects with 
local or long distance tele« 
phone service. 


EXECUTIVES COUPON —For Complimentary Copy of the Booklet ‘‘The Straight Line.” 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, 947 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please send me “The Straight Line.” LD-7 


Name of my Company------- tote a Joes ee eer ee ee Oe 
I Nadtescsuere sone set eas SOLS nL ER ee oo eee 
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A WorksSaving Gift 
For Mother 


There is work for the Bissell even on 
Christmas morning,under the tree where 
the needles are shedding on the rug, and 
in the wake of the holiday disorder. 


But it’s no task at all when she is sweep- 
ing with a ball bearing Bissell with the 
famous‘’Cyco’ principlethat gives better 
sweeping, smoother operation, longer 
wear, Christmas day and every day. 


Ten or fifteen years of perfect operation 
is the result of buying a Bissell instead 
of “just a carpet sweeper.” 


Even where there is an electric cleaner, 
Bissell’s is always the easy, efficient 
sweeper for every day. 


BISSELL’S 


““Cyco”’ Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweepers 


$5.50 and up. Other patterns for less 


Play-size [Bissells make delightful presents for 
little girls. ey make tidiness a game. At a 
guarter and up. All Bissells a little more in some 
sections. At furniture, hardware, house furnish- 
ing and department stores. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
236 Erie Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 15th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 122 days $1000 
up, 65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Cactus 
andy! 


WHAT more welcome Christmas 
gift than a box of rich, golden 
Cactus Candy from the Sunny 
Southwest! 
Luscious hearts of Bisnaga Cactus 
from the Arizona desert-- freshly 
crystallized by a special process in 
our modern candy kitchens-- packed 
in attractive gift boxes to carry a 
message of sunshine and cheer. 
One taste of this delicious confec- 
tion will win you. Its delicate flavor 
--hitherto unknown to you--is ex- 
otic, delightful. 
Send for a box or two--Christmas 
will soon be here. $1.00, $2.00, 
$4.00 and $5.00 per box. Postpaid. 


Dealers write for proposition. 


DONOFRIO’S 
23 Cactus Way, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Deserts 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


capita in the country and in the ¢ity is so 
large. 

From these figures, it would appear 
theoretically that the farming territory 
offers the best future market, and in the long 
run this is probably the case. No occupa- 
tion gets more value out of the motor car 
than does farming, and the figures indicate 
that a large percentage of this market re- 
mains unsupplied. 

There are other points to be taken into 
consideration than population, however, 
such as income and roads. As much of the 
farmer’s income is in elements other than 
cash, it is difficult to make a comparative 
study on this basis. The rural highway 
situation is rapidly improving, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that Federal, State, and 
local road construction is going ahead at 
the rate of more than 20,000 miles per year. 

It may be that the small town will con- 
tinue to be the easiest selling field, since 
wealth begets wealth. That is, those who 
invest in power machinery and other mod- 
ern appliances, such as motor transporta- 
tion, conserve their energy and raise their 
efficiency so that they ean afford to buy more. 

From a long-range standpoint, however, 
there is a vast field for motor transportation 
in the millions of farmers who are not yet 
supplied with this modern convenience. 
The distances are great, giving consequent 
importance to the saving of time. The 
farmer must have a vehicle to get back and 
forth to town. The uses of the car are 
manifold in rural regions, and the country 
owner has little expense or worry about 
parking and garaging. 

With the exception of rural use, the 
density of motor ears to population de- 
creases as the towns increase in size. For 
instance, cities between 5,000 and 25,000 


‘have 150 motor ears per thousand, as com- 


pared with 230 in the 1,000 to 5,000 class. 
The cities ranging from 25,000 to 100,000 
have 119.6 cars per thousand persons, and 
the largest cities, those over 100,000, have 
84 cars per thousand. 

These general averages do not apply in all 
sections, In the corn-belt and wheat States, 
also in. California, one finds a very high 
percentage of motor cars on farms, as-for 
instance, in Jowa and Nebraska, where 
there are more than 150 motor cars for every 
thousand people. 

In the Middle Atlantic States, where 
there are many of the largest cities having 
a high percentage of office and industrial 
workers who live within the crowded city 
limits, the ratio of cars in municipalities is 
low. Conversely, the farm ownership of 
cars in this territory is fairly high, due to 
the productivity of the farming land, the 
degree to which highways have been im- 
proved, and the extent to which the city 
markets call for local transportation, 
market gardening and dairy products. 


Picking the Sinners.—“‘You think Crim- 
son Gulch has a great future?” 

“Yep,” answered Cactus Joe. ‘All the 
boys want to get rid of the undesirable ele- 
ment. It’s takin’ time, tho, and some rough 
work, owin’ to the differences of opinion as 
to who he is.”— Washington Evening Star. 


Friendly Agreement.—Comrep1ran—‘Look 
‘ere! I objects to goin’ on just after the 
monkey act.” 

Manacer—‘‘ Well, perhaps you’re right. 
They might think you were an encore.”’— 
London Weekly Telegraph. 


the Ulantic 


— 
ENGLAND GERMANY 


via Southampton via Hamburg 


FRANCE 
via Cherbourg 


ISCRIMINATING travelers en- 
joy distinctive luxuries of 
service and accommodation on 
the palatial steamers RESOLUTE, 
RELIANCE, ALBERT BALLIN and 
DEUTSCHLAND. 


Equally comfortable though less 
elaborate are the splendid one- 
class cabin ships, CLEVELAND, 
MOUNT CLAY, HANSA, THUR- 
INGIA and WESTPHALIA, offer- 
ing excellent accommodations 
at moderate rates. 


Write for “Booklet ED” 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
Joint Service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 


371 W. Randolph St. 230 California St. 
Chicago San Francisco 


or Local Steamship Agents 


St. Pete rsbure. 


Come to The Sunshine City. Have rest 
or sport in this glorious climate between 
Tampa Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, For 
information address: 


D. C. Eddy, Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange grovesin this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 
easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
Room 103, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


~BOYOGRAPHIES ; 


“It was great to win 
jirst prize and get the .. 
Bonus check. My father 
and mother were proud. 
I have bought a Ranger 
bike with some of my 
money, and have $75 in 
bank. am running 
some ads for boys to help 


Paul Olsen, Montana. 


Learning the Game 
of Business 


That’s what Paul and hundreds of other 
bright American boys are doing. Using their 
after-school hours to build up routes of cus- 
tomers for Tue Litrrary Dicest, they are 
having fun, making money, gaining practical 
business experience, and establishing reputa- 
tions as reliable and desirable boys. . 


A VALUABLE TRAINING 


Lirerary Dicest Junior Salesmen get 
a training that counts heavily when they are 
ready to say good-by to school days. They 
develop self-confidence and initiative, acquire 
habits of industry and thrift, and master the 
fundamentals of salesmanship in a manner 
as pleasant as it is profitable. 


FOR THAT BOY OF YOURS 


We have a place in our organization of 
Junior Salesmen. If you are willing we will 
explain to him how he can spice pleasure with 
profit in his hours after school. Mail us a 
post card containing his name and address— 
and yours—and we will forward promptly to 
ae full details of our “‘Boys in Business” 
plan. 


The Literary Digest 
C2 Junior Sales Division |. : 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. | 
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WHERE TEETH STAY SOUND 

ECAYED teeth are conspicuous by 
their absence in the island of Porto 
Santo, in the Madeira group. This had 
long been the reputation of the island, and 
Dr. Michael Grabham, of Madeira, who 
has been recently investigating the facts, 
finds that it is justified. Not only so, but 
there is a remarkable freedom from diges- 
tive troubles and absence of malignant dis- 
ease, especially of cancer. Dr. Grabham 
is inclined to attribute this to the tradi- 
tionally ,simple diet of the islanders, so 
that those who would be inclined to try it 
as a health resort may be disappointed, 
unless they are willing to put up with mush 
and a little fish and onions, three times 
a day. Atleast, Dr. Grabham thinks that 
additional investigation is désirable, altho 
he is inclined to the belief that the mineral- 
ized water of the island plays some part in 
preserving the islanders’ teeth. We read 
in The British Medical Journal (London) of 
Dr. Grabham’s conclusions, which were 
stated in a short paper read before the 


- Physiological Section of the British Associa- 


tion. Says this paper: 


The local springs are highly mineralized, 
in contrast with the sweet waters of 
Madeira. The climate is fresh and sunny, 
and less humid than that of the main island 
of the group. The features of the diet of 
the people at Porto Santo are that they take 
no milk or green vegetables and nothing in- 
volving grinding mastication. They take 
their food cold, and their main_suste- 
nance is derived from maize boiled with 
a modicum of lard, with a fitful addition of 
fish and an onion or two. Dr. Grabham 
saw no ease of scurvy, but many instances 
of pulmonary disorder. The absence of 
diarrhea and alimentary ailments was re- 


_markable, and the mineralized waters 


seemed inimical to intestinal parasites. 
Dr. Grabham found no existing instance of 
malignant. disease. Traditionally some 
eases have occurred, but no form of cancer 
has taken root at Porto Santo, and Dr. 
Grabham is inclined to associate this ex- 


-emption with the simple feeding of the peo- 


ple and with the absence of animal fats. 
Nearly 3,000 people live at Porto Santo, 


and the main object of Dr. Grabham’s visit. 


was to inquire into the boasted immunity 
of the inhabitants from dental caries. Six 


‘hundred natives were examined, and 


yielded 28 cases of well-established caries. 
All of these people except seven had come 
from Madeira, and only two of the seven 
showed the sign which characterizes the 
Porto Santo dentition. This sign consists 
of a slight yellow band which develops in 
early life on the upper incisors. It occurs 
with a regularity which, in Dr. Grabham’s 
opinion, clearly indicates a vitalizing per- 
meation of the blood fluids among the 
columnar structure of the enamel, asso- 


- eiated with an influence protective against 
the access of caries. Both the stain and » 
protective influence are almost certainly 


conveyed in the highly mineralized water 
of the island, which is growing in repute 


and application in the colonies of Portugal, 


= 


but Dr. Grabham wishes to be regarded as 
a pioneer whose work and inferences should 


be confirmed e any steps are taken to | 
es emeser enced before y-siep 


ere Wa 


fem @ ) aa. 
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Are you burning the right coal 
in the right way? 


To make the most of each dollar 
spent for bituminous coal, two 
things are necessary: | 


First, buy clean coal of the type 
best suited to your needs. 


Second, burn it with the least pos- 
sible waste. 


Consolidation Coal is backed by 
Consolidation service. 


Our Department of Tests is made 
up of experienced fuel engineers 
who aid in solving the fuel prob- 
lems of our customers. 


Cossolidation Coal is clean Coal 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED | 
Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Kirby Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 843 South Canal Street 
: LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma. 
ST. PAUL, MINN: North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg, 
Sales Agents GREEN BAY. WIS.  F. Hurlbut Combany 5 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 
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“Hard luck, Dad!” 


¥| He hasn’t a chance against 
an 1 sister and Bill. Mother and 


atime dad have played Parcheesi 
NN 


all their lives—but just look 
at the score! 


Everybody loves to play 


PARCHEESI 


Manufactured by Selchow & Righter Co., 620 Broadway, N. Y. 
You can buy Parcheesi wherever toys and games ave sold 


The surest sign that a battery 
will not likely need repairing 
is the manufacturer’s definite 
promise to keep it in service- 
able condition without charge 
to the owner. Thus, the 18 
months’ insured-service guar- 
antee indicates what an exceptionally fine 
battery the oversize-capacity Westinghouse 
Standard really is. It’s the battery for the 
motorist who wants to dismiss all battery 
worries. 


Next to the Westinghouse Standard comes the West- 
inghouse Special. Then, the Wubco Special—the low- 
est-priced good battery made. There’s a Westinghouse 
battery for every car and purse. Service everywhere. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CoO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 
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make the district available as a spa in a 
winterless region. Dr. Grabham showed 
a skull of a Porto Santo man of about sixty 
years of age, taken promiscuously from an 
exposed grave; the teeth in this skull (which 
is now deposited in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England) were 
all sound; he exhibited besides many speci- 
mens of the soil, the vegetation, and the 
mineral water, with analyses. 


NATURAL HISTORY AS SHE IS 
LEARNED 

HE fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 

lishment of the school of natural history 
on Penikese Island, Massachusetts, by 
Louis Agassiz was celebrated at Wood’s 
Hole, Massachusetts, in August last. The 
chief address, delivered by Prof. Edward 
S. Morse, is now printed in Science (New 
York) and proves to be rich in anecdotes 
bearing on the state of biological knowledge 
at that time, and on the general uses of 
biological training. Said Professor Morse: 


“‘Some of the teachers had brought their 
families with them, and my little boy, four 
years old, was fond of wandering through 
the laboratory and curiously examining the 
contents of the dissecting pans. At one 
table Miss White, a teacher from New 
Bedford, was studying the gross anatomy 
of a cat. The creature was eviscerated, 
and Miss White was hard at work on the 
body with her dissecting scissors and 
needles. The boy came along and looked 
over the disemboweled creature, and the 
teacher, expecting some exclamation of 
disgust, leaned back in her chair, curious to 
know what observation the child would 
make. Finally, after a critical examination. 
of the remains and the dissecting imple- 
ments, he turned to her and asked, ‘Miss 
White, are you trying to mend that kitten?’ 


Certainly a most natural question, as the — 


cat was evidently in need of extensive 
repairs. ; 
“It is interesting to observe that among 


-a elass of zoological students a number 


seem to absorb intuitively the salient points 
in every investigation, and others seem 
totally blind to the significance of what 


they study. Simple figures even escape _ 


their memory. I recall a story told of 
Professor Cleveland, of Bowdoin. He 
always showed irritation at the inattention 
of students, and in one of his lectures on 
chemistry he interrupted his discourse by 
peremptorily asking an inattentive boy, 
“How many elements did I say there were?’ 
Of course the student did not remember a 
figure that he had probably heard a hun- 
dred times and nudged a student next to 
him who whispered ‘sixty-two,’ the number 
of elements then known. All he caught 
was ‘two’ and this number he ealled out 
promptly and loudly. The professor gave 
him a contemptuous glance and resumed 
his lecture. The student realizing that 


| the professor had been greatly annoyed 


went down to the platform after the lecture, , 


and in order to placate him asked him,‘ How 
poisonous did you say cyanide of potassium 
was?’ The professor with much emphasis 
said, ‘I told you that cyanide of potassium 
was so poisonous that a drop on your tongue 


would kill a dog.’ Certain students attend | 


courses of lectures and are utterly unable 


: a 
, oo 


to carry away a single fact. Sir Michael 
‘Foster told me of an experience he had ‘in a 
_ course of lectures before the Royal Insti- 
tution on human anatomy, illustrated by 
diagrams and objects. At the end of his 
course, one of his auditors asked him 
whether the cerebellum was inside or out- 
side of the skull! and he further added that 
Huxley had told him of a similar experi- 
ence. He was also lecturing on human 
anatomy, and at the close of one of his lec- 
tures an auditor came to the platform to 
ask him some question, and noticing a 
human skull lying upside down on the 
table incidentally remarked, as he poked 
his finger into the foramen magnum, ‘Many 
a good chunk of bread and butter has gone 
through that hole!’ 
“Naturalists are born, not made. Sir 
_ David Gill, the director of the Royal Ob- 
servatory at the Cape of Good Hope, in a 
_ review of a memoir on ‘Double Star Obser- 
vations,’ in speaking of the authors, said, 
_ ‘Tt is a special faculty, an inborn capacity, 
a delight in the exercise of exceptional 
- acuteness of eyesight and natural dexterity, 
eoupled with the gift of imagination as to 
_ the true meaning of what he observes, that 
imparts to the observer the requisite en- 
thusiasm for double-star observing.’ These 
words may truthfully apply to the work of 
the naturalist.”’ 


LIQUID FUEL FOR STEAMSHIPS 


OATS large and small are more and 
more giving up coal as a fuel, and 
turning to oil, we are told by J. J. Kermode, 
who summarized at the recent International 
Navigation Congress the developments 
_ that have taken place in connection with 
the use of liquid fuel for marine purposes. 
Less than thirty years ago, he said, very 
little was known about liquid fuel for steam- 
raising in the furnaces of marine boilers; 
- while to-day it promises to revolutionize 
_ marine engineering and shipbuilding where 
very large ships of high power and great 
speed ‘are involved. Says The Nautical 
Gazette (New York) in a summary: 


So far as ships of the mercantile marine 
are concerned, most of those which have 
been changed over from coal to liquid fuel 
are to a very large extent compromises, 
and shipowners could not afford the cost 
even if they had the inclination to adopt all 
the measures which would be required to 
make a ship which was built for the use of 
eoal as satisfactory and as economical as 

one which has been specially designed for 
the use of liquid fuel. 

_ The superiority of liquid fuel over coal 
for steam-raising in marine boilers is due 
to the superior calorific value, plus the 

superior control which can be exercised. 
This results in obtaining from 80 to 83 
per cent. of heat value against 60 to 65 
per cent. with coal. 

When considering the use of liquid fuel 
for steamships, there are several points to 
be kept in view besides the cost of the fuel 

as, for instance, bunkering facilities, the 
gain in eargo space, the gain in space for 
passenger accommodation, the reduction 
of the personnel of the fire-rooms, less space 
occupied by the bunkers, no stand-by 


losses, no dirt and dust which has always | 


accompanied the operation of coaling, no 
interference with the handling of cargo, 
which can go on simultaneously while 
taking in liquid fuel, less wear and tear of 
boilers, and thus fewer repairs to them, no 
firing fittings, ete., required, no repairs to 
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Fiorsuzim SHoes grow old as gracefully as 
a man who has taken good care of himself. 
They reflect the mellowing influence of time. 
The Beverly —Style M-132 
Most Styles $10 


Booklet “Styles of the Times”’ on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Egypt 
and the — 
Mediterranean 


Color, warmth, beauty, mystery! Alexandria, Monte Carlo, Algiers, Gibraltar 
—names that conjure up a world of colorful romance — places that offer a 
world of pleasure. See them all—and many more fascinating cities—ona 
skilfully directed voyage de luxe. J 
The White Star liner Adriatic—January 5 and February 23. The Red Star 
liner Lapland—January 16 and March 5. 


West Indies 


Leave winter behind and follow the summer sun to 
the age-old cities of the Caribbean. See gay Havana, 
Trinidad, Bermuda, Kingston, San Juan. See the Pan- 
ama Canal, Twenty-nine glorious days of interesting 
relaxation. 


The White Star liner Megantic—specially constructed 
for cruising—January 23 and February 26. 


All sailings from New York 


For detailed information apply to No. i Broadway, 
New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
Rep STAR LINE 
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FREE—a “working 
model’’ of Doublecap 


This new Williams’ Doublecap 
Stick works from both ends—when 
one end is used up — begin on the 
other. And look at the way it fits 
your hand! Plenty of space for a 
man-sized grasp, no mere finger 
hold. 

Second place, it’s economical ! 
When the stick is used up, it can 
be reloaded in a jiffy—and with 
reasonable care the holder can be 
made a family heirloom. 

And finally you get the same com- 
fortable, enjoyable Williams’ shave 
you’ve always had. 

P.S. Yes,we’llbegladtosendyoua 
free “working model” of Doublecap 

Stick. TheJ. B. Williams Company, 
Dept. D-5, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Williams 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


Made by the makers of the famous Williams’ 
Holder Top Stick and Williams’ Shaving Cream 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25¢e.everywhere. Forsampies 
address: Cutieura Laboratories, Dept.X, Malden, Mass. 


“Milano 


Fifth enue’ favorite/tpe 


“There is something 


fine aboutit ” 


$350 and up 
at the better 


smoke shops 


Wa. DEMUTHe(. 


NEW YORK 
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bunkers, no trimming of coal, and no re- 
newals of boiler-room floors. 

The absence of ash, soot and smoke, 
absence of the need for boiler-tube sweep- 
ing, ease of manipulation of the fires, the 
advantage of being able to store liquid 
fuel in compartments or recesses difficult 
if not impossible for use for coal. A small 
steam-pump will do more work in an hour 
putting liquid fuel aboard than a team of 
coal-heavers employed for 24 hours to 
supply the ship with the equivalent 
amount of coal. 

Owing to the fires being clean and con- 
stant throughout the voyage, better speed 
ean be kept and the length of time is 
lessened. Lloyd’s report on the subject 
discloses the fact that coal is a greater 
danger than liquid fuel. Spontaneous 
combustion may occur with damp coal, 
while no such happening can occur with 
liquid fuel. 

The advantages of liquid fuel are shown 
in the following table, giving the results 
for a fast, high-powered channel steamer: 


Coal Liquid Fuel 

Number trips in 

(2 OULS Ee tede ors 10 12 
Hourly bunkering 

TAtOe coer 15 tons 80 tons 
Fuel consumption 

XSL RYO) eae. © 3134 tons 201% tons 
Fire-room person- 

Tie Be ieee se 4 


3 hr.44m. 3 hr. 31 m. 
. 1834 knots 20 knots 


Average passage . 
Average speed... 


HUGE WASTES OF OIL AND GAS 

q eae of oil and gas through encroach- 

ment of water in oil sands in the 
different fields of the United States have 
been enormous, and the entire oil and gas 
fields have been damaged irreparably by 
flooding, states the Department of the 
Interior, following a study of the problem 
of oil and gas conservation made by engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Mines. Encroach- 
ing water traps underground oil that 
probably never will be recovered, and 
causes losses of gas and natural-gas gaso- 
line. Water in an oil-field so increases 
lifting costs that many wells are aban- 
doned before the normal recovery of oil 
and gas is obtained. The report is thus 
quoted in the New York Times: 


“Corrosive waters, which attack casing 
and eventually eat holes in it, are found 
in many oil-fields,”” the department 
continues. 

Perhaps one of the most spectacular 
wastes of natural gas occurred in the Cush- 
ing field in Oklahoma in 1912 and 1913. 
Conservative estimates place the waste of 
gas in this field at 100,000,000 cubic feet or 
more per day for a time. Large, flowing 
wells which produced from 1,000,000 to 
10,000,000 cubie feet of gas daily were 
allowed to flow unchecked; the oil alone was 
collected and the gas éseaped into the 
atmosphere. 

In the Salt Creek field in Wyoming 
large amounts of natural gas are produced 
with the oil.. Bureau of Mines engineers 
estimated the gas production to be about 
58,000,000 cubic feet a day in November, 


This Booklet Tells You How 
to See Electric Heat 


For your home, ga- 
rage, factory, crane or 
hoist cab, firesprinkler 
system valve house, 
freight elevators—for 
air heating of any 
kind—in ovens, dry- 
ing rooms, japanning 
rooms, mines, and 
acores of manufactur- 
ing processes — elec- 
tric heat as provided 
by the handy C-H 
Electric Space Heaters 
is employed. 

And for such unu- 
sual uses as heating the 
suction end of pumps; 
preventing ‘‘frozen 
air’? on compressed air 
systems; keeping fire 
xtinguishers ready for use; drying transformer cores; 
preventing condensation of moisture on insulation of 
motors and generators in damp places; on electric wash- 
ing machines :o keep water hot; on printing presses; 


keeping fuel oi] liquid; heating foundry molds; on crush- 
er bearings; heating asphalt kettles and pipes. 
Insulated mounting eyelets at either end make in- 
stallation easy, Connect them to either direct of 
alternating, lighting or power circuits—take no 
more current than housebold electric irons, 
Carried by electric supply houses—$3 each 
(East of the Rockies) Jess in quantities, 


The 
CUTLER-HAMMER 
MFG. CO. 
Industrial Heating Dept. 4 


Works: MILWAUKEE 44 
and NEW YORK 4 


“Dictionary of Uses” 
records 125 proven 
applications, sent free. 


SPACE HEATERS 


“TWO JEGT OF ELECTRICAL HEAT™; 


The “C-H” trademark identifies 
Cutler-Hammer Electric Space Heaters 


RADIO WALL MAP 10c 


Up to date, just off the press. Shows cali letters, location, 
ES fength, and kilocydes of all radio broadcasting stations 
also American Relay divisions and radio districts. Complete 
with scale for measuring distances. Size 28x34 inches printed 
in three colors. Postpaid for a dime. 


OZARKA, INC., 861 Washington Blvd., CHICAGO 


“‘Dont-S no re” 
rade Mark R Canada ritain eye 


cus SNORING St. ,i0--STOPS M OUTH B 
ways returnal nt any reliable person on a) val. 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., WASHINGTOM, 0. C t on on appre vane 


CUTLER-HamMent 


PATENTS, (ic ORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK”? before disclosing inventions. Send model or 


sketch of your invention for our Free prompt o 
pinion of its 
patentablenature. Highest References, Reasonable Terms. 


Ves J. EVANS & CO, 
759 9 Washington, D. C. 


ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed almost over- 
night by massaging 
with gentle, antiseptic 


“Ientholalum 


Write for free sample 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Mentholatum 


See 
/ e 9 
Ask forHblorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL J 
Malted Milk ji 7) 
‘ Pd 


Grain Ext. 

in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink — 
_for All Ages 


Be Avoid Inidtationse-Subcerent 


a 


| 1922. The estimated amount of residue 
gas used as fuel in this field is about 14,- 
000,000 cubie feet, and in addition about 
1,500,000 cubic feet of raw gas from oil- 
wells is used in field operations. Until 
recently no use was made of the rest of the 
gas produced, and the daily loss of gas in 
the Salt Creek field was probably about 
42,500,000 cubic feet. 

The evaporation of natural-gas gasoline 
into the air has been one of the greatest 
preventable losses in oil-field history. As 
in the case with most oul-field losses, the 
waste can hardly be estimated, either by 
barrels or by money values. : 

Oil-water emulsions result in large 
wastes of oil. Bureau of Mines engineers 
estimate that in 1920 and 1921 more than 

100,000,000 barrels of crude oil was pro- 
duced in the Mid-Continent.and Gulf coast 
fields. Approximately one-half ofthis oil 
was treated, but the other half/ worth 
about $100,000,000, was lost. 

Experiments made by Bureau of Mines 
engineers in the Mid-Continent field in- 
dicated that the annual evaporation losses 
of crude oil from a 55,000-barrel tank 
amounted in value to $9,900 as gasoline, 
or $2,140 as erude oil. The loss from 
seepage and evaporation in large well- 
constructed earthen reservoirs, holding as 
much as 500,000 barrels and covered with 
good roofs which prevent air currents from 
Sweeping over the surface of the oil, varies 
from 1,500 to 4,000 barrels per month for 
California crudes of fairly light grade. A 
loss of several thousand barrels per month 
has been known to occur. 


The Federal Government, as the largest 
lessor of oil and gas lands in the United 
States, is vitally interested in the conserva- 
tion of those resources, and it is pointed 
out by the Interior Department that the 
oil industry has progressed steadily. Pres- 
ent operating methods are much more 
efficient than those of a few years ago. 

Public interest requires that improved 
methods, which will result in obtaining 
the greatest possible amounts of oil and 
gas from the natural deposits, shall be 
developed and used. Furthermore: 

““Conservation’” has almost become 
a slogan of the American people. Con- 
servation of natural wealth is unquestion- 
ably one of the most vital issues confronting 
the. country, for the future growth, pros- 
perity and success of the nation depend 
largely on natural resources. 


The proper interpretation of the con-~ 


3 servation of natural resources, however, is 
~ not non-use, but use with minimum waste. 
A greater gift to prosperity than undevel- 
- oped supplies of raw minerals is the ad- 

vanced utilization made possible by the 
thoughtful use of a necessary portion of 
_ these minerals. Ana 


Pa dees 


* 

f 
‘> 
4 
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earth of ours, and set the sun, moon, and 

‘stars in the wonderful firmament?” _ 

The white-faced boy began to blubber. 
_ “T did,” he said, “but. I won’t do it 


tones, “who made this great and glorious 


agai estern Christian Advocate (Cin- 
cin SS ee Aas toa aes 


Pw : > _* 
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Husbands so often 
are cateless of their diet 


|S Boe eee after all are only 
“grown-up boys, and like their 
sons in knee pants, they thrive best 
under a woman’s care. Since, as a 
wife, you are the family’s food guard- 
ian, you will surely be interested in 
recent discoveries pertaining to three 
Important food elements in 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 


Of course you are familiar 
with the laxative value of Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran. You know how the 
large, coarse, crisp bran flakes en- 
courage normal, healthy intestinal ac- 
tivity through supplying the bulk 
and roughage required by Nature. 


But did you know that Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran also supplies food iron 
which is converted into rich blood? 
The average person today obtains 
only 80 per cent of his iron require- 
ment. This deficiency can be largely 
corrected by using Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran; it is second only to egg yolks 
in iron content. (See the chart). 


This food also supplies strength- 
and health- promoting vitamines— 
as wellas lime which builds bone and 
aids the teeth. It has been said that 
America today is suffering from lime 
starvation. Feed your family lime— 
and vitamines—and iron—and 
“Toughage’’—through generous use 
of Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is nothing 
more nor less than the jacket of the 
wheat kernel—Nature’s food and 
cleansing roughage. It is natural 
bran—nothing added, nothing taken 
away—just sterilized and packed air 
tight—the cleanest, purest bran pro- 
duced. Less expensive, too. The 
large 20 ounce package gives 50 per 
cent more for your money than any 
other package of flaked bran, 


If you would feed your husband 
in a way that will bring him home 
from each day’s work with a spring 
in his step and a sparkle in his eye, 
see that he gets Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran—at least three large table- 
spoonfuls every day; in stubborn 
constipation as much at every meal. 


Special Pillsbury recipes on package 


Pillsbury’ °__ 


Health Bran 
One of the family 


Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe 
book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co,, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


F. 4 Sg 


= FOOD-IRON oe 


Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holds second place among 
al] these foods in its food-iron content. 


EGG YOLK 
WHEAT BRAN i 
MOLASSES area 
BEANS,DARIED EEE 
WHEAT, ENTIRE — ED 

WHEAT, SHREDDED Seaamneneremnecee® 


OYSTERS ie eee Ena 
ALMONDS SRO 
OATMEAL (A 
SPINACH Liat seas aN 
BREAD, BOSTON BROWN exccemmmmmnses 
DATES aE 


MAPLE SYRUP Pee Ns To 
PRUNES, DRIED === 


COCOA Say 

DANDELION Eas 

PECAN NUTS as 

“CURRANTS ES 

BREAD, GRAHAM mum % 
WALNUTS aw 
RAISINS a 

. PEANUTS ERTED 


BARLEY, PEARLED === 
BEANS, LIMA, FRESH sma 
PEAS,FRESH =m 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour — 
Pancake Flour ~ a 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 

Graham Flour . 


.- Farina 


~ 


Depollier move- 
ment (actua 

size) showing 
Brun Patent 
Shock Absorbing 
Device. 


ee Patent 

Shock Absorb- 
ane Device. 
Enlarged 8 
diameters. 


The Smallest Shock 
Absorber in the World 


80% of wrist watch troubles are actu- 
ally eliminated by an invention that 
isnot a fad or a freak. The Brun 
Patent Shock Absorbing Device with 
which Depollier Watches alone. are 
equipped is a practical and a proven 
success, 


Every wearer knows how frequently 
a wrist watch is injured by shocks and 
jars. Previous to the adoption of the 
Brun Patent by Depollier no wrist 
watch mechanism had been made 
which could give uninterrupted 
service. 

Write for our booklet, and before you buy a 
watch have your jeweler show you a Depol 
lier. Thesé watches are beautifully made, 
finely cased, and will give you a degree of sat- 
isfactory service impossible for a wrist watch 
not equipped with the Brun Patent. 

We stand back of every watch we sell. 


DEPOLLIER WATCH CO., Inc. 
316 Herkimer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York Salesroom, 15 Maiden Lane 


Depollier 
Watches 


with 
THE BRUN PATENT 
SHOCK ABSORBING DEVICE 
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MORE WINTER BUILDING TO STABILIZE COSTS 


| Bae RY year there is a shortage of labor 
in the building trades during the 
summer, and unemployment in the winter. 
And so authorities on building are suggest- 
ing more winter building to offset this 
seasonal employment situation and to 
stabilize wages and cost. Herbert Hoover 
has appointed a committee to investigate 
seasonal operation in the construction 
industries. As the New York Evening 
Post quotes from an announcement of the 
Department of Commerce: 


Previous surveys have indicated that 
most construction activity is concentrated 
in seven to ten months of the year, which 
means that building trades workers can not 
find work in their trade during several 
months; and that contractors’ organiza- 
tions and equipment, architects, engineers, 
building-material producers, and others 
connected with construction, must usually 
remain idle for similar periods. This idle 
time represents waste and direct losses to 
the construction industries themselves, 
their workers, and the public. 


A contracting firm which specializes on 
late autumn and winter building in the 
vicinity of New York is quoted in the 
same paper as being convinced that: 


Winter construction is the ideal building 
season, due not only to the obvious econo- 
mies of securing labor and materials during 
the slack season, when the material 
dealers are willing to make contracts on 
a basis which will merely carry their over- 
head, and when labor can be handpicked, 
and a much higher degree of efficiency 
secured because of the anxiety of the men 
to hold their jobs, but also because a house 
started during the winter months can 
easily be brought to completion in the 
early spring, thus being ready for ocecu- 
paney when the country house is most in 
demand. 


In their current bulletin on the building 
situation, Monks and Johnson of Boston 
assert that, from the labor angle the 
‘violent seasonal fluetuation in employ- 
ment is probably the greatest deterrent to 
reerulting in the building trades”: The 
argument is continued: 


Workingmen’s expenses of living run 
through the whole year and it is the annual 
earnings that are of vital concern in meet- 
ing these expenses. If employment is 
lumpy, with periods of idleness, the wage 


rate must be correspondingly high. If 


the fluctuations and periods of  idle- 
ness could be eliminated or materially 
lessened, wage rates would naturally seek 
a lower level, which labor unions would 
be powerless to prevent inasmuch as the 
annual earnings would be equal to or 
greater than those at present. Other 
things equal, building costs would be 
materially lowered. But elimination of 
seasonal fluctuation means building in 
winter. Is it possible? Is it economical? 
Experience has shown that winter 


building is possible, and in most kinds of 


construction without sacrifice of quality. 


There remain therefore only considera- 
tions of economy. It would cost more to 
build in winter, were other factors the 
same, than in the warmer months. Mate-~ 
rials must be heated and protection provided 
to prevent fresh concrete and mortar from 
freezing. Numbed fingers are not nimble. 
Snow must be removed. There is a well- 
recognized additional expense involved 
in these factors. But there are factors on 
the other side. 

In the winter there is ample supply of 
labor. Wage premiums and overtime 
assurances are unnecessary. Selection of 
artizans is possible and competition spurs 
them to greater efforts. The market for 
building materials almost invariably eases 
up in the late fall and winter. Shrewd pur- 
chasers can buy for midwinter delivery 
substantially below spring and summer 
prices. Contractors anxious to keep their 
organizations functioning and thus meet 
the cost of that bugaboo of business execu- 
tives, overhead, are often glad to forego 
in the winter months further profit. These 
factors all favor winter building and may 
balance or outweigh the cost of heating 
and protection. We believe that a larger 


volume of winter building may economi- - 


cally be undertaken, 


The same conclusion seemed to be popu- 
lar at recent meetings of the New York 
Building Congress. According to the New 
York Times, ‘‘the consensus of opinion of 
engineers, contractors and builders who 
attended the meetings was that winter 
building can not only be carried on success- 
fully from November to March, but a very 
large saving can be made in the cost ef labor 
and materials.”” The president of a con- 
struction company went on record as 
saying: 


More winter construction is the acknowl- 


edged remedy for seasonal unemployment 


in the building industry. 

This is but the sharp foreground of the 
picture; its larger background shows that 
where the mechanic is unemployed also is 
unemployed the contractor, material manu- 


‘faeturer, the architect and all others in- 
volved in our great industry—we one and 


all suffer from this curse of seasonal varia- 
tion in the volume of our business, and 


finally in the horizon you see the public — 


paying during the period of intense activity 
higher wages, higher prices and larger fees 
to compensate for the period of enforced 
idleness, during which the mechanic must 
live on his earnings’ savings, 


maintain his staff, and the material manu- 
facturer offset- his plant investment and 
factory overhead. 

I have had our estimating department 
take from their files typical estimates, and, 


using these various factors, the same build- ~ 
ing would have been estimated by us in. 


August at $208,000 and estimated by us 
to-day for winter construction at $203,000, 
showing a saving to the owner of at least 
$5,000, or 5 per cent., this including all cost 
of winter protection. 


the con- | 
tractor carry his overhead, the architect 


Therefore, under 


present labor and material conditions, it is ; 


certainly conservative to say thatwinter con- 
struction costs no more than summer work. | 


~} 
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Why Owners are Enthusiastic 


The announcement of the 
Packard Straight-Eight was 
followed by a buyer de- 
mand greatly exceeding 
production. 


It became necessary almost 
immediately for Packard 
dealers to set delivery 


- dates three and four months 


after orders. 


Only now has Packard 
been able to build the 
Straight-Eight in sufficient 
quantity to meet demand. 


The great public success of 
the Straight-Eight was no 
surprise— 


Because this type was 
Packard’s selections for its 
high-powered car, after 24 
years of fine car engineer- 
ing, and after building and 
testing all known types of 
multi-cylinder motors; 


Because Packard's reputa- 
tion for building only 


the best assured its instant 


and enthusiastic reception. 


Now, however, Straight- 
Eight drivers know from 
experience that this new 
Packard surpasses all other 
cars, both domestic and 
foreign. 


This endorsement of the 
Straight-Eight exceeds any 


claim Packard hasever made. 


Owners tell us the Packard 
Straight-Eight gives more 
in performance than any 
other car, and in addition— 


Study These Reasons for 
Straight-Eight Success 


Exclusive Packard Fuelizer which 
speeds up acceleration, shortens the 
warming-up period, reduces carboniza- 
tion of spark plugs and valves, contrib- 
utes to fuel economy and lessens crank- 
case dilution; heavy crankshaft with 
nine bearings, insuring maximum 
motor rigidity and durability; new 
design of steering gear which reduces 
friclion to the minimum and 
automatically straightens the car out of 
a turn; three-fold lighting system; ex- 
treme depth of frame which gives unusual 
rigidity, tends to prevent squeaks and 
ratiles and preserves alignment of doors 
and windows; beauty of finish and 
upholstery; completeness of equipment. 


“Unequalled smoothness of 
power flow; 


“Ability in acceleration 
which no other type of 
multi-cylinder car can equal; 


“Accessibility of parts 
which readily explains why 
Packard no longer builds 
V-type motors; 


“Simplicity which no com- 
parable car can claim; 


“The easiest control of any 
car on the road.” 


Exclusive Packard four- 
wheel brakes contain no 
more parts than ordinary 
two-wheel brakes. They 
operate with exceptional 
ease and efficiency. 


You will, of course, want 
to ride in and drive the 
Straight-Eight. 


A demonstration will imme- 
diately show you why this 
new Packard isso successful. 
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ITPA a TART AT Dies 


This economy 
covers your business too 


Based throughout on facts, figures, and actual 
installation photographs, this book tells of the 
remarkable economies brought to many busi- 
nesses who use this powerful little electric hoist. 


Send for your copy, and learn how equal savings in 
moving and lifting loads can be brought to you. The 
panel at the right lists some of the specific uses covered 


in the book, 
SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 


412 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N- Mis 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Member Electric Hoist Mfrs.’ Association 
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Armatures 
Ashes 
Baggage 
Bags 

Bales 
Barrels 
Baskets 
Bed Linen 
Bolts 
Boxes 
Cans 
Cases 
Casks 
Cement 
Columns 
Copes 
Crates 
Crucibles 
Dates 
Dough 
Dried Fruit 
Drums 
Dry Goods 
Feed 
Fittings 
Flasks 
Flour 
Flying Boats 
Grain 
Gutta Percha 
Hardware 
Hay 

Hose, Fire 
Ice Cans 


Kegs 
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RELIEVE YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 


~the nose 


and throat 
WITH LUDEN’S 


Lead 

Leather 
Linoleum 
Lumber 
Machinery 
Metal in Pigs 
Moiten Metal 
Moulding Sand 
Moulds 

Nuts 

Paint 

Paper 

Patterns 

Pipe 

Plaster 
Portable Garages 
Radiators 
Rubber 
Sausage Casings 
Screws 

Small Units 
Soap 

Straw 
Structural Steel 
Tickets and Tags 
Tierces 

Tile 

Tires 

Trays 

Troughs 
Trunks 

Type Forms 
Varnish 

Waste Paper 
Wire 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


November 21.—The Allies reach an agree- 
ment on the German situation under 
which the former Crown Prince is to be 
allowed to stay in Germany, provided 
he abstains from politics, and Germany 
is ordered to make possible the resump- 
tion of Allied military control. 


November 22.—Because of the refusal of 
branches of the Reichsbank to accept 
the local emergency money that has 
been issued by communities, private 
banks or public businesses, tremendous 
demonstrations of unemployed are 
reported in various communities of the 
Ruhr. 


The Belgian Chamber of Deputies votes 
confidence in the Government, the 
Catholic Right and the Liberals sup- 
porting the Government against the 
Socialists. 


November 23.—Chaneellor Stresemann’s 
ministry falls when the Reichstag, by 
155 to 230, refuses a vote of confidence 
in his cabinet. General yon Seeckt, 
military dictator, orders the dissolution 
of the Communist and National-Social- 
ist parties. 


Industrial leaders in the Ruhr, headed by 
Herr Vogler, representative of Hugo 
Stinnes, sign an agreement with the ~ 
French authorities whereby the mine- 
owners will pay $15,000,000 as back 
coal taxes for the first ten months of this 
year, and deliver 18 per cent. of their 
production free to the Allies as repara- 
tions, also paying ten franes per ton for 
the other coal sold. Stocks accumulated 
in the Ruhr on October 1 become the 
property of the Allies. 


All directors of the Krupp plant im- 
prisoned last spring on charges of re- 
sisting the French have been released, 
according to a dispatch from Cologne. 


Premier Poincaré receives a vote of con- 
fidence of 526 to 15 on his concessions 
to the Council of Ambassadors regarding — 
the ex-Crown Prince and the Allied 
military control in Germany. He is 
quoted as saying that the dissolution of 
the Entente would mean an immense 
catastrophe to France. 


November 24.—The Greek Government 
abolishes martial law, which has been 
in effect since the outbreak of the re- 
eent revolution. 


Russian Soviet leaders ask the All-— 
Russian Union of Scientists, convenin: 
in Moscow, to forget the past and come 
to the aid of Russia, economically and 
for the benefit of her military defense 
in the future. ‘ 


November 25.—Dr. Heinrich Albert ac- 
cepts the Chancellorship of Germany, 
on condition that he be empowered to 
dissolve the Reichstag should it fail to — 
support his ministry. Dr. Albert is — 
non-partizan. He is the man who suc- ~ 
ceeded Dr. Bernhard Dernburg as head 
of the German propaganda system in 
the United States in 1915. 


Gov.-Gen. Leonard Wood vetoes the _ 
bill passed by the Philippine Legisla- 
ture providing for the remission of 
penalties for the nonpayment of the 
ic tax during the calendar year of 


November 26—Obstructionist tactics by 
Reichstag leaders prevent Dr. Heinrich 
Albert from winning sufficient support 
to form a new cabinet. : 


The time limit for payment having ex- 


j pired, the Belgian Government seizes 


a hundred locomotive tenders in the 
Ruhr in place of an indemnity of 1,250,- 
000 franes demanded for the assassina- 
tion of Lieutenant Graff near Duessel- 
dorf last March. 


DOMESTIC 


November 21.—Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
one-time Arctic explorer, who some 
years ago made a false claim that he 
had discovered the North Pole, is 
sentenced in Forth Worth, Texas, to 
the penitentiary for fourteen years 
and nine months and fined $12,000 on 
conviction of using the mails to con- 
duet oil swindles. 


Commander Lewis T. Davis, the sixth 
defendant to be tried in connection 
with the Point Honda destroyer disaster 
of September 8, is acquitted by the 
ee court-martial investigating the 
affair. 


November 23.—J. W. Walton, ejected 
Governor of Oklahoma, is indicted on 
six felony and one misdemeanor counts 
by the Oklahoma City Grand Jury. 
A. E. Davenport, State Health Com- 
missioner, is also indicted in connection 
with one of the charges against the 
ex-Governor. 


November 24.—The Italian and Spanish 
consulates in Philadelphia are bombed 
and badly damaged, presumably as 
a protest against the recent Fascisti 
agreement between Premier Mussolini 
of Italy and General Primo Rivera, 
dictator of Spain. 


The railroad consolidation committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 

~ United States recommends the enact- 
ment of a law permitting existing rail- 
roads and the systems contemplated 
under the consolidation plans volun- 
tarily to take out a Federal charter. 


November 25.—A piano played in Liver- 
pool is heard clearly at a Garden City, 
Long Island, radio receiving station, in 
the first attempt to broadcast across the 
Atlantic Ocean. ‘‘Hello, America!”’ 
is heard several times at a: receiving 
station in Tarrytown, New York. 


Increases in wages for approximately 

_ 5,500 railroad telegraphers and station 
agents, and aggregating approximately 
$364,432, are awarded in a decision by 
the United States Railroad Labor Board. 
Twenty-six railroads are affected by 
the decision. 


The Tomaka, an alleged rum-runner flying 
the British flag, is captured six miles off 
the Jersey coast by United States Cus- 
toms agents aboard the Coast Guard 
tug Lexington. 


1 All Changed 
We wish to Announce to the Public 
AN OLD STORE—BUT A NEW 


_ POLICY. 


_ After years of square dealing and faithful 


service to the people of this city and sur- 


ye 


va 


_. 


_ —Rocky Mountain News. 


rounding community—We announce to 


the public a change in policy.—Classified 
_ Adin the Charleston (S. C.) Gazette. 


f 


Art, with a Moral.—PicturE DEALER—. 


“A picture for a wedding present? Yes, sir! 
Here’s the very thing, most charming, 
“The Coming Storm’!’’—The Passing Show 


_ (London). 

x: Congratulations 
BRIDE’S ORIGINALITY SHOWS 
‘THROUGH HER © WEDDING 

fee -\ COSTUME 
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These and many other radio 
makers use Formica panels 


ADIO engineers of the most famous set makers all over the United 

States, after carefully testing all materials offered for radio insulation, 

have standardized on Formica exclusively. More of them use Formica than 
all other similar materials combined. 


This universal preference of the men who know is supported by experienced 
amateurs everywhere, and by the vast majority of radio dealers. 


Standard Formica panels are available in individual envelopes. Special 
sizes may be had quickly. Be sure to ask your dealer for Formica. 


Formica is used in silent automotive timing gears by motor car manu- 
facturers and for replacement purposes; gears and pinions for industrial 
use; in many kinds of electrical insulation; in pump valves, etc. 


Send for folder, ‘‘What Formica Is” 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
46046 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ORMICA' 


Made from Anhydrous Redmanol Resins 
SHEETS TUBES RODS 
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Company, Chicago, will publish this 
message. How “the Cathedral of all 
the Stores” relies upon Walker 
~ Trucks this annual announcement 
and their $2,000,000 Walker fleet —— 
indicate. That they find Walkers supremely eco- 
nomical is indicated by both their investment and 
their signed statement: | 


” - “The electric car costs very much less to operate than the gasoline car. We esti- 
- ‘mate the cost of electric cars per day, regardless of mileage, including deprecia- - 
_ tion, insurance, license, etc., as a trifle more than one-half that of gasoline. 


son Pirie Scott & Co. Leaders in all lines are § ~ 
steadily, increasingly, replacing horses and gas 
trucks with Walker Electrics for ir city 
routes—because in economy and reliability the 
Walker decisively leads. Especiallv efficient on 
winter routes—get the facts today. 


Department Store fleets of Walkers that will 
bring Christmas on time to millions include: 
Gimbel Bros., Bloomingdale Bros., Stern Bros., 
James McCreery, Lord & Taylor, R. H. White 

Co., Hamburger’s and the Broadway of Los 
Angeles, L. Bamberger, Mandel Bros., and Car- 


4 WALKER VEHICLE COMPANY, Chicago 
: America’s Leading Manufacturer of Electric Street Trucks 


WALKER #1"! TRUCKS 


s Lowest Trucking Cost on City Routes 
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‘‘The best survey of current literature that has ever been brought into 


print by an American periodical ”»_GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


DECEMBER 
FEATURES 


st 


The American 
People— 
Don Quixote or 
Sancho? 
Illustrated 
VICENTE BLASCO 
IBANEZ 


Giving the Amer- 
ican Classics a 
Chance 

Illustrated 


BRANDER 
MATTHEWS 


The Book as a 
Christmas Gift 
Illustrated 


HERBERT S. 
GORMAN 


The Greatest 


Illustrated 


JOSEPH FORT 
NEWTON, D.D. 


Is Reading 
Illustrated 
LLOYD MORRIS 


Certain Novels 
Pleasant and 
Unpleasant 

Illustrated 

JOSEPH COLLINS 


Use this coupon for Yearly Sub- 
scription—12 numbers—$1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, 

Publishers, 354-360 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscrip- 
tion for The Literary Sees 
INTERNATIONAL OOK 
REVIEW for one ene for 
which I enclose $1.50. 
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The Jiterary Digest 


INTERNATIONAL : 
BOOK REVIEW 


ROM the very first number, a year ago, more 
F than 100,000 book: lovers have accorded the 
International Book Review that distinction 
among American literary periodicals so well described 
by the veteran publisher and author, George Haven 
Putnam, as “the. most comprehensive and intelligent 
presentation of the literature of the period that has 
ever come into print in the English language.” 


The International Book Review has created a new 
and effective approach to many thousands of book 
lovers and book buyers. 
months, 2,436 books have been listed and described 
in the department of “‘Important Books of the 
Month.”’ Special reviews of 696 books have appeared, 
written by 168 reviewers—an average of fourteen 
new. contributors each month. Among these con- 


tributors are scores of the greatest literary authorities 
of America and Europe. 


’ Among the special features for the coming year is 

a series of short articles by Archibald Marshall on 
the Old Favorite Books, such as “‘Huckleberry Finn,” 
“David Copperfield,” and many others. In the 
January Number, Frank Swinnerton, the distin- 
guished British author and critic, contributes an 
article viewing ‘‘American Literature from. the 
Outside.”’ 


The rich treat in the December Number, now on 
sale, is fairly indicative of the continued literary 
feast to be enjoyed by our readers throughout the 
coming year.. Could anything be more piquant 
and illuminative, for example, than Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez writing on Don Quixote, or more racy than 
Mrs. Atherton’s modernization of Ouida? 


If your resolutions for the new year include a 
determination to keep abreast of the literary news, 
there is no surer way of fulfilling it than by becoming 
a regular subscriber for the International Book 
Review. Simply fill out the coupon below and mail 
to us with one dollar fifty. 


On 
December, Number Now on Sale News-Stands 
| New York FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY London 
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During the past twelve ~ 


| Poland’s Literary 


DECEMBER 
FEATURES 


fe 


Christmas Books 
for Boys and 
Girls 

Illustrated 

MARY GRAHAM 

BONNER 


If Ouida Were e 
Alive To-day 
Illustrated 
GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON 


Forty Years Among 
New York’s 
Literary Folk 

Illustrated 

RICHARD 

LE GALLIENNE 


How the Other Half 
Lives To-day ( 
Illustrated 
WILLIAM LYON 
PHELPS — 


The Tragic Story of. 
the Last Russian 
Empress 

Illustrated 

FLORENCE FINCH 

KELLY 


Scandinavia’s 
Most Talked-of 
Novel K 

Illustrated 

EDWIN BJORKMAN 


Revival ~ 
Illustrated 
CHARLES PHILLIPS 


Tolstoy as His Wife 
and Son Saw Him 


Illustrated 
LLOYD MORRIS S 


15 Cents 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk agnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


| APPEAL TO READERS.—Can any reader of 
[Tue Lirprary Drexst give the real name of one 
who wrote, under the pseudonym “Chelifer,”’ 
‘reviews and literary articles published in Godey’s 
Lady’s Book or Magazine in New York, about 
11897 and 1898? 


; pala: F. Z.,’’ New York City. — Which is cor- 
‘rect, ‘the Hebrew race’ or *the Jewish race’?”’ 


“The terms Jew, Hebrew, and Israelite are some- 
times incorrectly used as synonyms. Hebrew is 
the ethnological and linguistic name, Israelite 
the national name, and Jew the popular name 
of the people; as, ‘The Egyptians oppressed the 
Hebrews’; ‘David was the typical king of the 
Israelites’; ‘The Jews revolted under the Macca- 
bees.’ The three names have their special applica- 
tion ‘to the people in the premonarchical period 
“(Hebrew), in the monarchical period (Israelite), 
and in the period subsequent to the return from 
the Babylonian captivity (Jew).’’—Vizetelly, 
“*Desk-Book of Errors in English.” 


“B. H. N.,’’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘How is the 
following thought expressed correctly, I mean 
particularly in reference to the word to—whether 
it should be spelled to, too or two?— ‘There are 
three 2’s in the English language.’ I am using the 
numeral 2, as I do not know how to spell the word 
in such connection.” | 


In English we have to as an adjective, as a noun, 
as an adverb, as a preposition, and as a conjunc- 
tion. The correct way of rendering the sentence 

to which you refer is, ‘‘There are three words in 

English pronounced like the preposition to; 
namely, the preposition ¢o, the adverb too, and 
the numeral two.” 


«Oo, W. S.,’” Memphis, Tenn.—‘‘ Please give me 
the correct pr onunciation of oe? terms de Valera, 
_ Dail Eireann.’ 

The terms are pronounced ‘‘de Valera’: da 
va-le’ra, first and third a’s as in final, second a as 
in artistic, e as in prey; ** Dail Eireann,” do’il/er’an 
—o as in or, i as in police, e as in prey, @ as in final. 


- “J. M. S.,”’ Walcott, Ia.—‘‘Is this sentence 
, correct— Conjugate the transitive verbs love and 
take in the indicative mode, in both the active and 

the passive voice?’ (2) In the sentence ‘Mine is 
} worn out’ how should mine be parsed?”’ 

(1) The sentence is grammatically correct. 
ee you fail to state in what particular you think 
the sentence may be incorrect, the Lexicographer 
assumes that it is on the point as to whether the 
definite article the is properly repeated before the 
; word passive in the closing words of the sentence. 

if: this be the point of your inquiry, it is answered 
by the following rule of grammar: ‘““When two 
or more adjectives belong each to a different object 
of the same name, the article of the noun is put 
with each adjective; as, ‘A red and a white rose’ 
(that is, two roses, one red and the other white.|”’ 
‘See Bullions’ English Grammar, p. 203, paragraph 
218; Longmans’ English Grammar, p. 121; 
Greene’s English Grammar, p. 225; Goold Brown’s 
Ay of English Grammars, p. 226, paragraph 
(2) In the second sentence cited ‘‘mine”’ is 
parsed as a possessive pronoun of the 
erson, singular number. See the New 
< STANDARD Dicrionary, Ss. v.; Maxwell’s School 
‘Grammar, page 93; Swinton’s English Grammar, 
p. 29-30; Greene’s English Grammar, p. 73; 
Longmans’ English Grammar, Pp. 24-25. 


< Bees H. R.,”’ Salt Lake City, Utah —“ Kindly 
advise whether you subscribe to or subscribe for 


a magazine.” 

rs “One “subscribes to a fund; for a magazine.” 

To subscribe i is to promise to pay, as a contributor, 

to ome cause or enterprise or for some publica- 
tion, , by writing one ’s name beneath a written or 
printed pledge; as, “He subscribed five hundred 

anes to the building-fund”’; “He renbwed his 

subscription for Tue LireRARY Digest.” 


a. — = 


i Wy, R. R.,”" Geneya, N. Y.—The piirel of 
ig pon is courts-martial. 


+x Ae. nS Opi Boston, Mass. —The 1 a scallop 


pron ouneed skol’ap—o as in nots: a as in final. 


Men died like flies 


Wherever hard, gruel- 
ling tasks can be lifted 
fromhuman shoulders 
by electricity, human 
life is enriched. Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany designs and 
manufactures ma- 
chinery by which elec- 
tricity is generated 
and put to work. 


The Great Pyramid 
was built, according to 
Herodotus, by the bit- 
ter toil of 100,000 men 
for twenty years. Men 
died like flies. 


The world does pro- 
egress. A modern sky- 
scraper goes up in a 
fraction of a year — 
workmen furnishing 
the skill and General 
Electric motors the 
muscle. 


| GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Charges Radio and Auto Batteries 
at Home Over Night for a Nickel 


For a friend who owns a radio set or auto, what 
would be more appropriate than a gift which 
would eliminate the inconvenience and ex- 
pense of taking his battery to a service station 
every time it requires recharging? The 


GOrb SEAL 


HOMCHARGER 


is such a gift, appropriately dressed up in a 
beautiful package. It charges any Auto, 
Radio or ‘‘B’’ storage battery in the quickest, 
simplest and most efficient manner possible. 
Connects to any lamp _ socket—operates 
silently—requires no watching. Fully auto- 
matic in operation—absolutely safe. Beauti- 
fully finished in mahogany and gold. Un- 
qualifiedly guaranteed. Over 125,000 already 
in use. 


At all good dealers, $18.50 complete ($25.00 
in Canada)—no extras to buy. 


FREE: Ask your dealer or write direct for 
free copy of Homcharger list of broadcasting 
stations and GOLD SEAL bulletin. 


Insis 
on the GOLD SEAL 


It’s your guarantee against 
substitution and appears 
on name-plate and package. 
charger is just as good. 


wee. 
UNQUALIFIEDLY 
GUARANTEED, 


No other 


O% AutomaticElectrical DevicesCo., 154 West Third St.,Cincinnati,0. 
«= Largest Mahutacturers of Vibrating Rectifiers in the World ~ 
ns eee SSS 


Makes the 
Deaf Hear 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. ‘The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion announces the perfection of a remark- 
able device which has enabled thousands of 
deaf persons to hear as well as ever. The makers 
of this wonderful device say it is too much to 
expect you to believe this, so they are going 
to give you a chance to try it at home. They 
offer to send it by prepaid parcel post on a 
ten-day free trial. They do not sent it C.O.D. 
—they require no deposit—there is no obliga- 
tion. They send it entirely at their own ex- 
pense and risk. They are making this extraor- 
dinary offer well knowing that the magic of 
this little instrument will so amaze and delight 
the user that the chances of its being returned 
are very slight. Thousands have already 
accepted this offer and report most gratifying 
results. There’s no longer any need that you 
should endure the mental and physical strain 
which comes from a constant effort to hear, 
Now you can mingle with your friends with- 
out that feeling ot sensitiveness from which all 
deaf persons suffer. Now you can take your 
place in the social and business world to which 
your talents entitle you and from which 
your affliction has, in a measure, excluded 
you. Just send your name and address to 
the Dictograph Products Corporation, 1302 
Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York, for 
descriptive literature and request blank. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Named.—SuHe—‘‘What would you eall a 
r: ° avs ” 
man who hid behind a woman’s skirts? 
Hr—“‘A magician.” —Banker. 


A Common Custom.—Golf is not men- 
tioned in the Bible, tho we learn of Jehu 
that he drove furiously.—The Lyre. 


Where They Help.—‘‘Do motor-cars 
make us lazy?” asks Tun Dicusr. Well, 
not if we’re pedestrians.— Roanoke W orld- 
News. 


Going It Alone—Farmer—‘‘Well son, 
what are you doing up in that tree?” 

Son—‘‘Just got a letter from the Sopho- 
mores in correspondence school telling me 
to haze myself.”’— The Lyre. 


Finished Job.—‘‘So you have seen 
Krempel’s wife? I hear she is a complete 
beauty.” 

“Complete? Why, she is nearly con- 
cluded!”’—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 


Oh, Joy!—Screntist (to his housekeeper) 
—‘‘Hannah! You have been in my employ 
twenty-five years, so as a reward for your 
faithful service I have decided to name 
after you this species of water-beetle I 
have just discovered.”—London Opinion. 


That Kind of Pocket.—The word “‘thief”’ 
was on the blackboard, but Dick could not 
spell it. ‘Surely you know what that 
spells,” exclaimed the teacher. ‘‘Now, 
suppose I put my hand into your pocket 
and took out a penny, what should I be?” 
“A conjurer,”’ replied Dick—London Post. 


Flavoring the Cake.—‘‘Susie,’”’ said the 
girl’s mistress, ‘‘go and see if the cake’s 
done. Stick a knife in it. It’s done if. the 
knife comes out clean.” : 

Susie departed. Some minutes later she 
returned beaming. 

“The knife come out as clean as a 
whistle,’ she said, ‘“‘so I stuck the rest of 
the knives in it, and the forks and spoons, 
too.””—London Opinion. 


Classified.—Recently a woman deposi- 
tor entered a Boston bank to make a de- 
posit. She had some bills and checks to 
deposit, so she procured a deposit slip which 
required the listing of bills, specie, and 
checks. She listed her bills and checks in 
their respective places, but was somewhat 
in doubt as to what to list under specie. 
After a few moments’ thought she wrote 


‘after the word specie “Female” and turned 


in her deposit.—Forbes Magazine. 


A Pathetic Case 

A big burly man ealled at the rectory, 
and when the door was opened, asked to see 
the rector’s wife, a woman well known for 
her charitable impulses. 

“Madam,” he addrest her in a broken 
voice, “I wish to draw your attention to 
the terrible plight of a poor family in this 
district. The father is dead, the mother is 
too ill too work, and the nine children are 
starving. They are about to be turned into 
the street unless some one pays their arrears 
in rent, which amount to £10 or £12.” 

“How terrible!’ exclaimed the lady. 
“May I ask who you are?” 

The sympathetic visitor applied his 
handkerchief to his eyes. 

“T’m the landlord,” he sobbed-——London 
Opinion. 


with only 1- D. 
Filament Current, 


@ 


RADIO TUBES 


For Every Make of Receiving Set. 


HROUGHOUT the entire country today Cunningham 
Radio Tubes are recognized as the ideal tube for use 
in all makes of Radio Receiving Sets. 
The famous Cunningham C-301A Amplifier shown above 
is a high vacuum tube designed for use as an amplifier and 
detector containing a new Tungsten Filament, the char- 
acteristics of which are long life, low power consumption, 
low operating temperature and greater power amplification 
than any previous amplifier tube. This tube has a 
standard four prong base, and the glass bulb has the same dimensions 
as C-300 and C-301. The filament current is only one-fourth of the 
filament current of the previous type of Am- 
plifier tube and it is, therefore, possible to use 
four of these tubes in a set without exhaust- 
ing the storage battery any faster than when 
using only one of the previous types of tubes, 
The care and operation of each model of 
Receiving Tube is fully explained in our new 
40 page “‘Radio Tube Data Book.’’ Copies 
may be obtained by sending ten cents in 
stamps to our San Francisco office, 
Cunningham Radio Tubes 
C-301A--5 Volts 1-4 amp. 
Filament - - = = $6.50 


€ 
tent Detector - + = 5.00 1-15-07, 
C-11--1.1 Volts .25 amp. issued and 
Dry Battery Det. & Amp. Me ¢ 
Special Base - = = 6.50 entertainment use in radio com- 
C-12--Similar to C-11 with 
standard base - - = 6.50 


182 Second St. 154 West Lake St. 30 Church Street 
San Francisco Chicago New York 


Your Name and Address : 


on Every Sheet and Envelope 


FREE 


Neatly printed in rich, dark 
blue (3 lines). Type is ‘‘Plate 
Gothic’”’, designed especially 
for clearness and good taste. 
Makes this a personal station= 
ery you will be delighted touse. 
h le, clear, white bond paper 
Paper gz fim jwith enwclopen to 
match, Printing {s done free on 


200 Sheets— 160 Envelopes 


$ I 
Wegive you rior quality and work 00 
Suis low else cs Sen Rnie uaa icmnaends 
Special Christmas Offer 47'c+! Postage 
Just send name end address you want Brinted (write or Prepaid 
Print ce) with $1 (west of the ‘kies and foreign countries 
$1.10) and this generous box of stationery ai come to you neatly 
packed, postage prepaid. Money returned if not more than satisfied. 


National Stationery Co., Dept. 2419 Batavia, Illinois 


— : ; 
A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
NAME PENCIL SETS FOR CHILDREN 
The DE LUXE SET (shown below) consists of 
genuine leather case with coin pocket, fille¢ with 
pencils and penholder in assorted colors, point 
protector, ruler and pencil sharpener. Any name 
" engraved as shown in 18 kt. gold. PRICE $1.00 
JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name engray i 
leather case. PRICE 50c.” ee 
Send Check, Money Order or 
U.S. Postage. : 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO, 
Dept. 13 j 


530 Broadway, 
New York 
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Preparation of Manuscripts | 
For the Printer 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, It LED. 


Full directions about “copy” and proofs for “ 
we has to 2 — the veer an,” and valinble ‘sles - 
ions on submitting . for publication, getti By 
right, ete. 153 pages. ante ae 
12mo. Cloth, 81.60, nel; $1.62, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAG) tb hers ‘ j 
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So Mortality Statistics Indicate.—The 
locomotive not only has the right of way, 
but can always prove it.— Detroit Motor 
News. 
| Somewhat the Same.—‘“‘Been able to get 
!any coal?” 

_ “No; but I’ve subscribed to another 
Sunday newspaper.’’— Life. 


An Exception.—‘Nothing in this world 
is done as well as it can be done,”’ says Mr. 
Gordon Selfridge. What about the British 
taxpayer?—The Humorist (London). 


Keeping the Balance.—A scientist has 
discovered that eastbound ships are lighter 
than those traveling west. The opposite 
applies to the pocketbooks of the American 
tourists on board.—Life (New York); 


The Real Mystery.—The skull of a man, 
‘believed to be 200,000 years old, has been 
found in California, and all loyal native 
sons are at a loss to understand how he 
ever happened to die.—Life (New York). 


His Kind Invitation.—Prornssor (after 
trying first-hour class)—‘‘Some time ago 
my doctor told me to exercise early every 
‘morning with dumb-bells. Will the class 
please join me to-morrow before break- 
fast?’—The Watchman-Examiner. 


‘Ge 


Step on the Gas!—A handy little acces- 
sory appeared at the Motor Show in the 
form of a case containing a complete first- 
aid outfit. This happy idea dispenses with 
any irritating need for caution while 
driving.— The Passing Show (London). 


The Damning Dash.—Queries, quotes 
and exclamation marks have been freely 
used to inject sarcasm into the written 
word; but a wicked use cf the dash was 
this: ‘Dear Sir, I am sorry but I shall not 
be able to use your—story.”— New York 
| Journal. 


4 rene Be ep A ate 
Ten thousand a year to your wife if she 
marries again, and only five thousand if she 
loesn’t? That is unusual!’ 

_ Cumnt—“Yes, but, you see, I think of 
my successor. He deserves extra!’’— 
The Passing Show (London). 


“Palms: on Every Hand. —First Gurst— 
“Pm sure I don’t know why they call this 
hotel “The Palms,’ do you? I’ve never 
seen a pa ma nywhere near the place.”’ 
oe ae see aca before 
you go: It’s a ] a 


waiters keep for th “guest 
of their stay.”— The Watehiman- Braminer 


Be: York). yee eee 


ous as she was one could 


i ‘but sympa: Hae.) Ze 
! , she_ wa just an absent-minded 
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The Water Level Route 


A relief map of the eastern states shows 
that between the north Atlantic seaboard 
and the Mississippi Valley there is only 
one low-level pass through the Appala- 
chians. This is where the Mohawk River 
cuts through the hills of central New York. 


It was through this gateway that the six- 
teenth century explorers penetrated the 
wilderness on their way westward. And 
three centuries later the pioneer railroad 
builders followed this natural highway in 
laying the iron trail that was soon to link 
the Atlantic with the Pacific. 


This today is the water level route of the 
New York Central—the route of the Twen- 


- tieth Century Limited—and the great steel 


highway over which is carried one-tenth 
of the rail-borne commerce of the nation. 


The natural advantage of this water level 
route between New York and Chicago 


early established the leadership of the New 


York Central as the main artery of trans- 
portation through the heart of industrial 
America, and the New York Central Lines 
today comprise more than 12,000 miles of 
railways reaching into twelve states and 
the two leading provinces of Canada. 


Ga hd YORK CENTRAL LINES 


_BOSTON & ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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FRUIT FOR THE WORLD 


9 Nag the story is one of swift, almost 
astonishing development. 


It is the story now of a giant fruit indus- 
try that has transformed the Pacific North- 
west into a land of orchards and vineyards; 
that has carried its products to all corners 
of the globe; and has made it America’s 
great new fruit belt... . 

All in the short space of fifteen years! 

ae ene 

In that period the Pacific Northwest has be- 
come the nation’s greatest apple region, pro- 
ducing more than half the country’s com- 
mercial apple crop. Ranging from 39 to 4) 
million bushels, this vast fruit harvest is 
worth $50,000,099 a year. In ten 
years production has increased eleven 
times in Washington, three times in 
Oregon, six times in Idaho. 


Another $35,000,000 a year is 
brought in by the huge crops of pears, 
peaches, prunes, cherries, loganber- 
ries, strawberries, cranberries, grapes, 
apricots and plums. Canneries packing 
these fruits have doubled their output 
in two years. 


climate and soil, together with better cul- 
tural practices, enable the Pacific Northwest 
fruit grower to obtain for all fruits, without 
exception, higher acre yields than in the east- 
ern states. These yields are often amazing. 


Again, Pacific Northwest fruit is of excep- 
tionally choice quality and hence brings 
highest prices. The Pacific Northwest fruit 
farmer, moreover, is surer of his crop and 
is free from the menace of many of the insect 
pests and diseases that are common to other 
fruit regions. : : 


Finally, Pacific Northwest fruit growers, 
in successfully meeting a tremendous mar- 
keting problem, have won the admiration of 


To the Pacific Northwest the 


_ foreign markets. ae 


the world. Fresh, canned and dried, ‘the ; 
products of the Pacific Northwest are now © 
shipped regularly and in huge volume to 


ee 


So * * 
These are things that have made the Pacific 
Northwest the ideal fruit country — the 
Land of Opportunity for fruit growers 
from the nation over. The demand for 
fruit is constantly increasing. With much 
fruit land still available, the Pacific North- 


. west is in this, as in other respects, a Land 


of Opportunity. ; 


If you are engaged in, or contemplate — 
engaging in fruit raising, investigate the 
Pacific Northwest. See it yourself 
if possible. Let us put you in touch — 
with reliable sources of information. | 


Write for interestins 


**The Land of Better Fc 


Address: P, S. Eustis, Pa om 
Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burl nn 
& Quincy R. R., Chicago, IIl.; . te 
Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Man-— 


ager, Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, 
Minn.; or A. B. Smith, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


The PACIFIC NORTHWEST gemép 


‘The Land of Opportunity \ 


Burlington- Northern Pacifie- 
Great Northern Railroads 
are dedicated—to its service 


For this great development a com- 
bination of factors is responsible. First 


> and deve 
is the fact that natural advantages of : 


Cat nt, present and 
‘uture - 


“The Chicago Burlington & QuincyR R. 
“The Great Northern Ry. 
The Northern Pacific Ry. 


NY 
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